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CHAPTER I. 

Shakespeare opposed to Webster— Who may be proud* and who 
may not— Purse<proud people very useful ; why — Eugenie mis* 
taken and Count Hubert very little wiser — ^What stings a well- 
bom young maiden to the quick ^Dignified reply of a young 
laundress — Dilemma w ith a warm denouement— Why young men 
are novices sometimes, in the presence of pretty girls — ^The 
bracelet — That which an admirer should guard against telling 
HER — When it is required to be a phenomenon of memory — 
Eugenie tells a part of her story — Expressive words !— Young 
love waxing strong — Declaration cut short by the intrusion of a 
greater and lesser body — Who was boiling — ^The parting glance 
— Critical time, at which women are particularly curious, and 
men more curious than they — Sharp words — Mean ways of 
getting rid of a rival— Washerwomen and princesses compared, 
and found equal — Description of Henri Mandrin — A letter- 
Some one you'll know better. 

Pride, according to modern WebBter, which by- 
the-bye is an admirably well got up dictionary, as 
fiill of information as an egg is full of meat, that 
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2 EUOENIB. 

is, a good egg, new-laid ; for Webeter's book is 
both good and new-laid. Pride, according to that 
admirable lexicographer, is, nine cases out of ten, 
far from being a praiseworthy feeling. We are 
not therefore about showing it up as a virtue 
worthy of being imitated and admired, on all 
occasions ; we nevertheless intend, fairly backing 
ourself by the meaning, given in a few instances 
to pride by Shakespeare — ** a generous elation of 
heart ; a noble self-esteem, springing from a con- 
sciousness of worth" — to vindicate our hero's. 
Count Hubert's, well-founded pride, amour propre 
bien plac6. It did not produce marvellously good 
effects on the heart or mind of Monsieur Henri, at 
the close of our last chapter ; but it was, for all 
that, the sort of dignified self-esteem, which an 
English nobleman, aye, any English or French 
well-bred gentleman too, should feel, and should 
make soberly evident, when trying circumstances 
appear to require it. 

Obliterate therefore, we say, from the honorable 
scroll where the names of men of renown, either 
for loyal and chivalric exploits, noble deeds of 
patriotism, profound learning, or unblemished 
sanctity, are seen proudly inscribed, that man's 
name who dares not assert his right of being re- 
spectfully set apart fix>m the common herd. Each 
descendant of an illustrious line of ancestry is 
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bound to uphold the high repute of his fathers : 
it imperatively behoves him to be great, not only 
in his learning, but in the scrupulous care which 
he takes to keep himself unpolluted by vice or 
folly, and to add glory and public importance 
to the rank or station bequeathed to him by his 
sires. 

Family pride, precisely that by which we should 
be monstrously tormented, were we descended in 
a direct line from the Montmorencys, the Argyles, 
the Lytteltons, and other such prastantes homineSf 
iamily pride therefore, when it is properly instilled 
into the minds of the sons of nobles, is a sacred 
contract which the aristocratic rising generations 
of all countries enter into, to become models of 
purest honor, moral and religious rectitude, gene- 
rosity, real patriotism and loyalty. 

Most assuredly, give us a proud man to deal 
with, in any of our transactions, one of your 
Buccleughs, Eresbys, or Norfolks, and we shall 
be satisfied that, besides true courteousness, we 
shall meet with first-rate integrity; punctilious 
delicacy; bright honor, under all its most noble 
aspects ; a trustworthy pledge for acts of magna- 
nimity, disinterestedness, and liberality. 

" What then, none of us belonging to the com- 
mercial or laboring classes of the community will 
enjoy your confidence, Sir Novelist,'' will cry 
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4 EUGENIE. 

many of our readers^ '' none of us either, we take 
it, will have a right to be proud." To pride, cer- 
tainly, gentlemen, you have not a vestige of right; 
to our confidence, you have the undoubted right 
which every honest man enjoys in public inter- 
course. More right than this to a proud bearing 
and an assumption of superiority we cannot, we 
decidedly will never concede, unless it be to a man 
of genius, a writer whose profound erudition is 
universally acknowledged, an orator whose elo- 
quence, like an overwhelming torrent, hurls along 
in its course every object which it meets; in short, 
unless it be one to whom the advantages of mere 
pounds, shillings, and pence, be they as countless 
as California could make them, would merely be 
as the glittering frame which encircles a Raphael 
or Guido. Oh ! as to that, we are really generous 
in the patents we grant for the enjoyment of well- 
founded pride : artists may be proud, when they 
are capable of rivalling Landseers and Fieldings ; 
physicians, operative surgeons, may hold up their 
heads, aye, as erect as they please, when they are 
considered worthy of vying with Ashwells, Brodies, 
Lawrences, and Majendies. Lawyers, yes, law- 
yers too, have our permission to look down upon 
the myriads who surround them, when, fac-simile 
types of our Broughams, and Denmans, and 
Scarletts, and Talfourds, and Pollocks, they com* 
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pel juries to hear as they hear, to see as they see, 
to feel as they feel. 

There is another set of admirable beings, to whom 
we should willingly granttheprivilegeof walkingon 
stilts, if they did not most unceremoniously take it 
themselves : we mean our great naval and military 
eagles. They are indeed a proud company, those 
admirals and generals, post-captains and colonels; 
but don't they deserve to lord it over us ? they 
who have not a bone in their bodies which they 
have not exposed to musket-shot and cannon-ball? 
Let them be proud, let, let them be proud. . . . the 
prouder they are, the more victories we shall 
obtain. 

Now, henceforth and for ever, avaunt the self- 
sufficiency, the egotism of purse-proud would-be- 
thought great folks ! !. . . . Avaunt, the 

No, no ; by the beard of Allah ! it would be 
egregiously ungenerous to utter anathemas against 
those dear farcical, comical, entertaining people, 
who mimic so amusingly the manners and dignity 
of Her Majesty*s friends, the dukes and barons of 
her realm : they hit off aristocratic airs with such 
an excellent admixture of Punch and Judy bom- 
bast, that, were the tribe totally extinct, may-be 
one-tenth at least of the population would pass 
away, for want of laughing-stocks. 
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'^ What have you done, sir ? " gently repeated 
poor Eug^ie, at the door of the apartment 
** You have permitted pride, excuse me, to rule 
so evidently over yoar demeanour that our dear 
friend, Monsieur Henri, who is the sworn enemy 
of every thing that is not republican, veiging even 
to universal fraternity, will now, in all probability, 
become your most inveterate foe." 

** Young lady, for I mistake me much if you 
have not an equal right with myself to be distin- 
guished from the class with whom necessity has 
compelled you to associate, I am the heir of a 
noble house in Great Britain. It is looked upon as 
a paramount duty with the sons of nobles in that 
land, however kind and affable they may be to 
others, never to allow intimacies to exist between 
them, and those whom their parents designate as 
inferiors. Monsieur Henri may he, in all moral 
and intellectual respects, my equal, nay, he is very 
likely considerably my superior; but. you would 
not induce me, I am sure, to incur the displeasure 
of my father and relations by permitting any 
degree of familiarity to grow between myself and 
your worthy friend. Rest assuredi however, my 
dear Miss Eugenie, that, for your sake, there is 
scarcely any thing I should not eagerly perform, to 
remove the unfavorable impression which it has 
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been my misfortune to make on that most fortu- 
nate young man, the master, of course, of your 
affections.'* 

What was it that, like a sting, seemed to wound 
that beautiful child ? All of a sudden, see how, 
with successive flashes of light emanating from 
her dark eyes, her white shoulders thro¥m back in 
the attitude of one abruptly awakened to danger, 
the offended maiden recoils from the spot where 
she stood. She chides not ; she reproves no one 
there; only, withdrawing from the presence of 
that gazing admirer, she sends forth eloquent looks, 
which unmistakingly declare that the master of 
her affections is not one so humbly bom. 

''Tell me, oh! tell me, mysterious being; 
have I lost your good opinion for ever?** uttered 
in ei^r accents the young lord of Harecourt, 
respectfully following the fair one to her door. 

'' Your kindness to my dear benefactress, noble 
sir," bowing meaningly, in allusion to his assump- 
tion of nobility, ** ought to mak'e you form a very 
different and more liberal estimate of poor 
Eugenie's gratitude. Cast, alas ! by inexplicable 
events amongst beings with whom I feel no pos* 
sible kind of affinity, albeit they are kind, over 
kind to me, the poor return I am able to make 
for your generous conduct is again solemnly to 
assure you that I shall never forget your services ; 
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never forsooth cease to recollect that yoo con- 
descended/' again bowing low, " for a short while 
to feel interested in the sad fate of an unhappy 
petite bianchisseuse. Had a better lot attended 
my early days, I cannot but own that I should 
certainly have presumed to solicit your acceptance 
of my friendship, on terms of equality more pala- 
table to the high sense of propriety which you 
gentlemen of England appear to entertain." 

They both had now entered Madame Bonamie's 
rooms ; the door remaining unclosed. 

" Pray, be seated, sir," the innocent girl con- 
tinued, '' that is, if parents and relatives in your 
country do not interdict occasionally resting 
under the modest roof of poor people such as 
we are." 

** You are widely mistaking me, mademoi- 
selle,'' replied, evidently mortified, her discon- 
solate hearer. ^* I meant not to disparage either 
Monsieur Henri, or any one moving in a like 
sphere to his own. My manner of acting on this 
occasion was, believe me, nothing but the natural 
effect of national prejudice : I had no intention 
whatever to be disrespectful or discourteous, much 
less to be unfeelingly proud. Do, forgive me, 
dear Eugenie, if I have unintentionally wounded 
any of your tender sympathies ? " 

Count Hubert enquiringly looked for a reply. 
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It was wrong : Count Hubert was a novice ; he 
had articulated two words of his last speech with 
that degree of emphasis, that sentimental pathos, 
which always creates in the female breast a flut- 
tering, paralysing sensation, over which girls in 
their teens have seldom if ever any mastery. 
" Dear Eugenie ! " 

For some considerable time a deep silence 
ensued. 

The fingers of an active young man, unem- 
ployed, and withal unexpectedly thrown into a 
high state of excitement, will unavoidably rove. 
Count Hubert's felL • • • on a bracelet, some fifty 
years in wear, or more. 

A trivial circumstance this ; yet there was good 
fortune in it, for, had not that bracelet been there, 
that foreign noble, visiting a lovely girl on the 
lonely top floor of a Paris house k huit Stages, 
would never have found out that, instead of a 
jeune blanchisseuse, he had before him the 
daughter of some English knight, perhaps as 
much entitled to vassaFs homage as he considered 
his own sire to be. 

'^ Good heavens ! mademoiselle, what is this?" 
cried, transfixed with astonishment. Count Hubert 
holding up the bracelet. 

^' Why, there is a crest upon this jewel which 
none but an English baronet is entitled to call 
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his own : who, may I be allowed to ask, gave you 
this valuable ornament?" 

" No one, sir, gave it me/* 

^* Then, I entreat you, young lady, think me 
not bold or inquisitive, if I earnestly ask you 
kindly to relate to me as many of the particulars 
as you are able, which are more or less connected 
with your possession of that trinket." 

Again did this impassioned, unreflecting young 
adorer, for he was nothing less, by this time, 
commit a huge blunder. 

Tell not young ladies that you are eagerly 
anxious to learn secrets which they think proper 
to conceal, for that is the very way to close most 
hermetically their perverse little mouths for ever. 
Seem, on the contrary, to be mindless regarding 
those important affairs, then you'll find them all 
so communicative and chatty, that is, if you have 
the good luck to be a favorite, that, God bless 
your powers of retention ! you must be a pheno- 
menon of memory to recollect all the wondrous 
things that the pretty dears will tell you. 

Eugenie, like the rest of her sex, was not 
going to impart at once every thing she knew res- 
pecting herself or any thing belonging to her. 
She would nevertheless tell that handsome en- 
quirer, who really betrayed great interest in her 
welfare, some few of the incidents of her early life. 
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'' That bracelet, sir knight,^ she began, ** was 
found amongst several other jewels of a similar 
description in one of the trunks which were left 
with me at dear Madame Bonamie's cottage, when 
my father, torn away from my side, was harried to 
prison. It is now some years ago. We have been 
forced to part with a good many of those jewels from 
sheer necessity, as great misfortunes have sorely 
afflicted my dear maman since she left the coast." 
'' Is your father still living ?. . « • Where is he 
confmed?'' 

'' I cannot say whether my father survived his 
cruel treatment ; nor can I tell you whither they 
took him : Madame Bonamie herself never could 
discover any further trace of him." 
'' Of what country was he ? " 
'* That also is a mystery to me," was the in- 
genuous reply. 

'' Have you any papers whereby one might 
ascertain either his name or that of some one of 
his acquaintance ? " 

** I have preserved this scrap," taking it out 
of the table-drawer, and handing it across to the 
young listener. 

** English !. . • . Is it possible ?. . . . Dear, sweet 
girl, have you ever read this paper? Do you 
understand me, beautiful Eugenie, when I ad- 
dress you thus in my native tongue ?" 
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AH this was spoken in the pare vernacnlar 
dialect which our present readers call their own. 
It was moreover uttered rapidly, and with the 
eagerness of one whose life seemed to hang on 
the forthcoming answer. 

^^ It was, then, your own sweet voice I heard, 
singing those mysterious words, which even now 
fill me with so much wonder and an interest so 
iadescribable. • • . • Who are you, fair enchantress ? 
conceal it no longer from''. . . . 

There again Hubert was, indeed he was ! about 
to commit one of those grievous offences which 
impatient lovers, especially in the first moons of 

their courtships, are constantly perpetrating 

Would you believe it, gentle friend? He was 
positively on the very eve of making. ... a decla- 
ration ! Fortunately, however, a somewhat cor- 
pulent body just then filled the doorway 

Another body, less corpulent, overtopping the 
foremost by twelve inches at least, darkened the 
back-ground : darkened it, most assuredly it did, 
too ; for dark was its menacing brow» dark its 
hair, dark its complexion and its dress. 

Count Hubert rose : the two unwelcome in- 
truders were Madame Bonamie and Monsieur 
Henri. . You may judge, lady kind, or mighty 
sir, what an effect such unexpected company 
would produce at such a critical juncture. The 



greeting too, on all sides, was awfuUy cold: 
suspicion pervading the good washerwoman's face ; 
more than suspicion, for it amounted now to a 
perfect conviction that he had a successful rival, 
making of the darker body, still behind, a boiling 
volcano, betraying at all its fissures, as it were, 
the fire within that the merest external spark 
would set in a blaze. 

" Your servant, sir," said, curtseying coldly, 
Madame Bonamie. 

Monsieur Henri sat down. 

Love, above all, love just intensely felt for the 
first time, is a feeling too deUcate, a transport 
too wild, to admit of any kind of participation. 
The interruption here, rough and inimical as it 
was, seemed more than young d'Harecourt could 
bear: he bowed ceremoniously to the females, 
bidding them both, kindly, * farewell,' and left 
the room. 

There was, no one would dare to deny it, a 
parting glance, with a heart full of sweet con- 
fession in it, directed to one side of that small 
chamber, which watching lovely eyes had caught ; 
but it was too full of intelligence for old folks 
to comprehend. We shall, therefore, simply ac- 
knowledge that we know perfectly well on whom 
that glance was bestowed, and by whom it was 
sent. 
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Ettg&uie was not chid by her indulgent be- 
nefactress ; she was only gently catechised. Ma- 
dame Bonamie knew well enough that her dear 
child could do nothii^ wrong ; yet, woman-like, 
she longed to know every word that had been 
said during what she called ** that interesting 
tdte*^*tdte/' Monsieur Henri, on his side, not 
in the least woman-like in most respects, to wit 
enormous whiskers and most athletic proportions, 
was so, now, to an amazing degree : he would 
even willingly have measured the number of 
inches separating Mademoiselle Eugenie's chair 
from one now standing vacant before him. 

*^ What was he saying to you so earnestly. 
Genie," asked the old dame, ''in that hissing 
odd language of his?" 

'' My dear maman, it is indeed more than I 
can tell you; for I have forgotten so much of 
my EngUsh, that I could only here and there 
make out a word." 

** You evidently made out enough, mademoi- 
selle," observed sharply the young man sitting 
by her, ** to create more color in your cheeks 
than I have ever had the pleasure of witnessing 
before.'' 

** Henri, my dear Genie, has just been telling 
me that our new acquaintance, the young foreigner 
who has this moment left you, besides playing 



eaves-dropper about the house, was met by him 
in the room adjoining this, listening at the opea 
casement. Don't interrupt me, please, my dear 
girl," said rather impatiently la bonne blanchis- 
sense, kindly taking, in the mean time, one of 
Eugenie's hands within her own, '' for I have 
a mighty deal to tell you. Generous as that 
stranger has been to us, we must not forget 
that it is prudent in women, more especially 
young and pretty ones like you know who, to 
be on their guard against pointed assiduities 

such as he is beginning to lavish on you 

It seems, moreover, my love, that Henri here 
has discovered, by fit and proper inquiries, and 
in his deep regard for us, which we know perfectly 
well is as sincere as it has been lasting, that 
your visitor is, either a mean English spy, or some 
oflicer in the service of King George, who should 
instantly be expelled the country by the proper 

authorities, or taken as prisoner of war I 

understand you, dear," observing that her foster- 
daughter looked surprised and uneasy; ''you are 
fancying that I have forgotten the obligation 
which I am under to him for the money which 
he very lately lent me to pay my rent. Henri, 
to whom I took care to relate that circumstance, 
has provided me with the means of liquidating 
that debt without further delay : I shall do this, 
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of coarse, before another day passes over our 
beads.'' 

Madame Bonamie's listener, pale beyond de- 
scription, with her beautifiil bead bent in fixed 
attention, appeared laboring to master repeated 
bursts of feeling, too violent almost to be stifled. 
Once or twice she had, indeed, looked reproach* 
folly at the young man sitting there. It was 
when Count Hubert had been described as a 
' mean spy ;' and again when Madame Bonamie 
had pointed out the necessity of the count's 
being expelled the country, or made prisoner of 
war. Was Henri capable of becoming a tradocer 
for the sake alone of removing a rival ? she asked 
herself. " I fear me,'' she went on in her mind, 
** that it is but too probable. Henri is kind- 
hearted, but he 18 also jealous and revengeful. 
.... Oh, yes, yes ! " almost cried aloud the agonised 
child ; '^ he will do it : there is no magnanimity 
in that breast. I know him well : the means he 
will select for satiating his resentment will in- 
fallibly be low, ungenerous, devoid of all dignity.'' 

And a sigh interrupted her mute soliloquy. 

At this moment also the good laundress had 
recovered her breath; resuming, therefore, her 
speech, after having first encouragingly looked 
at the apparently passive individual referred to in 
poor Eugenie's thoughts : — 
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" Were you not shocked, my dear Qfoie/* she 
said, *' at the disgraceful manner, too, in which 
your new acquaintance presumed to treat our old 
friend, good Henri there? It appears that the 
high and mighty young gentleman Uterally refused, 
with undisguised scorn, to form any kind of ac- 
quaintance with one so much beneath him, as 
his insolent looks and deportment but too plainly 
declared. Now, my dear, you know very well 
that, if there is a thing on earth which I abomi- 
nate more than another, it is the haughtiness 
of great folks. You are, and I am, as good as 
any lady in the land : there is no difference that 
I can see between me and a princess, or even 
a queen. Am I not a woman, every inch of me a 
woman ? Princesses and queens are no more !'* 

The blanchisseuse, saying this, had jumped up. 

^* Look at your own Bonamie." 

The child, obedient, looked up. 

One formidable fist resting on a huge hip, not 
less formidable; her right arm raised above her 
brow, in a semicircular form; the fingers of the 
veiny, sinewy hand, at the end of that muscular 
arm, in the very act of snapping a defiance at all 
the female noblesse and gentry of France, there 
stood that great washerwoman. A masculine 
Minerva, clad in grey-blue fustian, wearing a 
crimson red foulard for head*dress, daintily set on 
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one side; a nut-brown elderly Venus, with charms 
overgrown; an indignant Juno, shod with sabots, 
the better to express her wrath, when she thinks 
fit to stamp the carreaux, all three combined 
may help to give you an approximate idea of the 
undeniable pretensions to equahty, which that 
proud lady claimed, in the attic of that house in 
the rue St. Jacques. 

'' Look at me, I say.*' 

Madame Bonamie was waxing warm. 

*' And you, mon cher Henri, stand up likewise." 

Length of limbs were not denied to this gaunt 
and rough Hercules: he had besides a Jewish pro- 
fusion of that which grows not on young maidens* 
chins — young maidens*, mind! for on seniors, 
sometimes, the crop has been seen. Small 
elephantine eyes sparkled beneath his shaggy 
brows; a mouth and lips such as, about Memphis, 
and Persepolis, even, you may observe on the 
marble effigies of Egyptian gods, if you'll only 
take the trouble to go there, if not, then take a 
stroll in your House, yclept £ast India, where 
Goughs are recalled and Napiers sent. And, oh ! 
such a nose he had !. . . . Malt-houses, if you have 
ever noticed any, will furnish you the like, for form, 
though somewhat too large, for size: docile to the 
winds, it whirls round and round on their roo&. 
Long, vast, rough-hewn as one of late Chantry's 
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blocks, when, just fashioned out, it waited the 
master's chisel, to assume human proportions and 
symmetry. 

Monsieur Henri rose. 

Eugenie once more did as she was bid: she cast 
a glance on them both. 

*^ Answer me, child: who has a right to look 
down upon us, or to treat us with scorn ? " 

A servant came to the door with a note. 

*' Madame Bunamy? j'ai besoin voir.*' And 
the man, eyeing, singularly enough, Monsieur 
Henri in the way that a good Scotch terrier, of the 
wire-haired breed, eyes a monstrous Newfoundland 
dog, upon which he longs to rush, handed the 
paper over to the laundress. 

*' Here, G^nie," said this latter to the young 
girl; ** read this note for me." 

Neither Madame Bonamie, npr Monsieur Henri 
Mandrin, you must know, was able to write or read. 

After this piece of information, which we pri- 
vately give you, not maliciously, let us see: was it 
not '^ Who has a right to look down upon us and 
to treat us with scorn?" that that democratic 
elderly dame said last, in allusion to Count Hu* 
bert*B pride? It was. Millions of individuals 
said lately very nearly the same words in France, 
who were precisely as worthy of distinction as our 
blanchisseuse and her tall friend. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Note which pupils of Messieurs Roche and Tourrier would best 
understand — How sweet eyes, naturally very large, became 
larger— Broad hint at what young ladies begin shrewdly to sus- 
pect — Effects, delightful and sad — Horrid consequences of war 
— Delicate scruples of a fisherman— Angular casualty — Madame 
Bonamie's ideas of rank — That circumstance of all others which 
will turn gentle into restive young girls— The laundress continues 
her narrative — Critical point — Subject that will make the coyest 
fair ones speak — A speech which makes an audience stare — 
Love gone mad. 

*^ Le monsieur qui est sorti ce matin, sans pouvoir 
s^expliquer, de chez Madame Bonamie, demande 
instamment la permission de se presenter de 
nouveau chez cette dame, pour s'entretenir avec 
elle quelques instants au sujet de la demoiselle, que 
des circonstances fort singuli^res paraissent avoir 
plac6e sous sa protection. Certains renseigne- 
ments que ce monsieur croit pouvoir obtenir de 
Madame Bonamie, I'aideront sans doufe a d^u- 
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yrir qui sont left parents de cette infortunee. Ce 
serait un bonheur bien grand pour lui de r^ussir, 
fiit-ce mSoie au prix des tra?aux les plus penibles 
«t des plus grands frais, k r6tablir une personne, 
si digne d'un meilleur sort, dans le rang distingu^ 
qui a d& 6tre le sien." 

*^ Is that ally my dear G^nie?" begged to know 
the impatient mistress of the rooms. 

'^ It is all, my dear maman/' the timid child 
replied. 

" Then, fellow, you may be gone/' said roughly 
to the servant he whom we call Henri. " An 
answer shall be ready for you when you come 
again after dark." 

The reader, of course, has already guessed that 
the French letter, at the beginning of this page, 
is that which Count Hubert sent by his servant 
Dick, to the great annoyance of the female dema- 
gogue so ably setting forth the evident degrees of 
equality existing between queens, princesses, and 
women of every rank, down to those who rub and 
beat foul Unen by the boat's sides. 

There were angry feelings in that young man's 
breast, when he heard tlie count's letter read. 

They were all seated again. 

** An arrogant scoundrel!" he cried, '^ to de- 
signate as he does Mademoiselle Eug6nie as a 
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hapless being, because she has happened to fall 
into your hands. Mighty, indeed, he must think 
himself to talk so finely of restoring your adopted 
child to a rank which she is so well fitted to grace: 
a polite hint that is, by which your new acquaint- 
ance, mademoiselle, plainly enough tells us that 
we are not worthy of retaining such company as 
yours/* 

'' So he certainly does, he certainly does, the 
insulting knave," broke in Madame Bonamie. 
" Well, well, it does not signify, petite ch^re 
amie, for once in my life, and for your sake alone, 
I must play the part of tyrant: I must insist upon 
two acts of submission, which I shall expect you 
to perform at once and willingly; both contributing 
equally to prove your gratitude towards me, and 
the thankfulness you cannot help experiencing 
for the many kindnesses you have received from 
our mutual friend, good Monsieur Henri." 

Large certainly were that lovely girl's eyes, 
even when none but her own placid thoughts gave 
them life, yet at this moment, their liquid orbs, 
imprisoned still, as good luck would have it, be- 
neath those transparent lids, seemed only to need 
one gentle strain more to undergo mischief too 
awful for us to describe. Oh ! how intently the 
dear creature gazed. 
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'^ In the first place^ G^nie, my love, I parti- 
cularly forbid you ever to meet that young stranger 
again, either alone or in my presence." 

The washerwoman was a kind soul; she tho* 
roughly abhorred inflicting pain of any kind, es- 
pecially, too, on the sensitive heart of one she 
loved so well; she therefore looked for encourage* 
ment at another, less delicate though not devoid 
of benevolence and humanity, by her side. 

" In the second place, you have reached a 
marriageable age ". • . • 

Now, this was indeed too bad: but she said it, 
the cruel, no, the heedless old thing — and you 
know as well as we do, young misses, that when 
parents or guardians, or foster any-bodies, say 
such words to their daughters, wards, or prot6g6es 
— iaith ! little hearts flutter. . . . baby minds gallop; 
hungry young imaginations devour wedding rings, 
bridegrooms, and altar-pieces : there is no end to 
the dreams all of a sudden then filling those 
greedy, curious brains of yours. 

There is furthermore another side to this picture: 
the sinister side; alas! that there should always 
be a sinister side to all the bright things of this 
changeable world ! Such a remark as that lastly 
made by Madame Bonamie has often caused more 
misery than the racks of the inquisition, the 
auU><la-f6's of Jesuitical fanaticism ever created 
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^gony^ terror^ and woe. You'll see the girl of 
tender eighteen to whom such an observation 
suggests the consequent necessity of being united 
to a wasted old libertine^ because his decrepid 
palsied hands can tell heaps of gold. • . . that poor 
girl shudders and inwardly bitterly weeps. You'll 
meet next with the delicate and refined daughter of 
a decayed noble, to whom such ominous terms con* 
yey future years of repulsive life spent connubially 
with some human hog, or a modern Esau, or 
perhaps with an ass or a knave, again because 
money glitters there, ... No source of joy or happy 
dreams to that poor victim of parental sway 
springs from being told that she has arrived to 
marriageable estate. 

G^nie, sweet Eugenie, trembled like an aspen 
leaf. 

'^ But before I proceed, my dear young 
friends/' addressing herself this time to both, 
resumed the blanchisseuse, *^ it seems necessary 
for me to revert to the singular circumstance 
which procured me the pleasure, indeed the 
happiness, of receiving that sweet girl as a 
permanent guest under my roof. 

** It. is now six or seven years ago. A miUtary 
looking man, woewom and sad, and leading a 
beautiful child, came running into our hut on the 
sea-side. We were then living in the neighbour- 
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bood of Calais, that is, my husband and I. Mon- 
fiieur Bonamie was both a fisherman and a pilot, 
my own occupation being that of carrying the fish 
to market, and bringing back provisions for the 
house. Nothing could happen more fortunately 
for us than your arrival, my dear Eugenie ; for 
we were still bewailing the loss of a beloved child 
of your own age, who had but lately died, and 
for whom we felt the greatest regard. 

'' A trunk and some boxes had been deposited 
at the door, a few minutes before your father, or 
whoever might be the person who had you under 
his care, could reach our hut for concealment. 
The stranger, however, had not been five minutes 
in the house before a detachment of riflemen pre- 
sented themselves, and demanded him as their 
prisoner. The poor gentleman had hurriedly 
said a few words to us, but, not understanding 
the language which he spoke, we were, of course, 
unable to find out who he might be, and how he 
was situated. Some friends of ours along the 
coast, I must tell you, informed my husband a 
few days later, that a foreign ship in distress, 
having taken shelter under our cliffs, had been 
boarded by a strong party of coast-guards. The 
same people related too, that, soon after, a boat 
having brought several passengers on the shore, 
one of them, with a little girl and a man-servant, 
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was seen to make great haste in his way to the 
town ; some soldiers, just then in consultation by 
the rampart walls, after watching the gentleman 
and child, received orders, it seems, to go after 
and to secure him ; we never could ascertain 
wherefore." 

'' Did the stranger, my dear maman, behave 
as if I were his own child ? " anxiously enquired 
one of the twain addressed. 

'' He took you in his arms, and tendeily em- 
braced you, as if you were indeed very dear to 
him; he also left his purse on the chair where 
you sat. And you, poor dear thing, yon sobbed 
and cried for days, before we could succeed in 
pacifying you." 

" And what became of the gentleman's trunk 
and boxes ? " asked Monsieur Henri. 

*' They were never enquired after. . . . Well, for 
a long time, good kind-hearted Bpnamie spent all 
his leisure hours in fruitless endeavours to discover 
what had become of your friend and the servant ; 
no one could give him the slightest information. 
They must have been both instantly removed 
from Calais to some safer stroi^hold, further 
into the country." 

'' You found it ultimately necessary, no doubt, 
to open the trunk and boxes," observed Monsieur 
Henri, '* to get clothes and linen for the child." 
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*^ We did so at last ; but not until we found it 
indispensable, and that was in consequence of 
having exhausted the contents of the purse. In* 
deed, I verily do believe that, had poor Bonamie 
lived, not one of those boxes would have been 
broken open, with his consent, to this very mo- 
ment : he persisted in sa3^ng that it would be an 
act of dishonesty to pry into the property, and it 
might be into the secrets, of a man who perhaps 
some day or other would present himself justly to 
claim them again. You know, Genie, what 
finally compelled us to open them all." 

'' Yes, indeed, dear maman, I fully recollect 
the sad reasons which made us disregard good 
Monsieur Bonamie's injunction, given a short while 
before he died. When starvation stares one in 
the face, what is to be done ? " 

'' Is it possible, mademoiselle, that you ever 
have been exposed to die of hunger ? " said very 
concernedly the young man to Eugenie. 

*' Not only myself, sir, but dear Madame 
Bonamie too. And, had it not been just then for 
the contents of those boxes, which we from stem 
necessity turned into money, I cannot really tell 
what we should have done." 

'' You see, mon cher Henri," observed the 
elderly speaker, ** as soon as my poor dear good 
man died, all our means of support vanished ; he 
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brought home no more fish, and I consequently 
could take nothing more to market The first 
thing I did, however, .before we thought of 
opening all the trunks, was to sell the little 
furniture we had, and repair to Paris. Some re- 
lations whom I had there, might, I thought, put 
us in a way to earn a livelihood. Those rela- 
tions, alas! were not to be found; some had 
left their places of abode for the country ; others 
had gone to their long home. 

*' Dear G^nie was growing up; she had for 
some time past shared in all the domestic labors 
of our little home ; a better, and a more affec- 
tionate child there could not be ; indeed, had it 
not been for her incessant kindness to me, her 
tender care, I am sure that I must have sunk 
under the severe trials I was then enduring." 

Henri cast a look of great affection on the 
unconscious child. 

'' One evening," the laundress continued, 
*^ neither she nor I will ever forget it. I am 
sure ; there was not a morsel of bread, or any- 
thing else in the cupboard ; added to which I was 
seriously ill ; one evening, I say, we were sitting, 
both hungry, and both declaring, as we wept, 
that the morrow, without a downright miracle, 
could not bring us a better (ate, — when, by 
chance, or rather, by the merciful intervention 
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of Providence, a cat, which we had kindly 
received on our first taking possession of the 
rooms, in its pursuit after some rat or mouse, 
upset one of the boxes, the one, as it happened, 
that contained my dear girl's own little wardrobe 
and trinkets. This box, it appeared to us, had 
not originally been well nailed, and had conse- 
quently suffered so much from the wear and tear 
of journeying, that it fell to pieces on reaching 
the ground. There it stands, yonder, under the 
window; we make use of it now by way of 
chair. 

** No one will ever make me believe that my 
own dear Bonamie, through some supernatural 
means or other, which I cannot explain, did not 
either drive the animal over those boxes, or assist 
in their overthrow. It is exactly the sort of thing 
which Vm confident he would have infallibly done, 
on seeing us so wretched and helpless, wherever 
he might have been, if he had had the power to 
do so. 

'' Let that be as it may ; we both flew to the 
things now strewing the floor: beautiful frocks; 
fine linen ; pretty jewels, such as children wear ; 
in short, an abundance of clothes and juvenile 
ornaments, that the proudest young misses about 
court would not have disdained to put on." 

'' Indeed!" exclaimed, much interested, the 
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ii^ondering young man. '^ Mademoiselle must 
then be a young lady of rank." 

" What signifies ranky you stupid fellow?" im- 
patiently resumed Madame Bonamie. '^ She has 
lost her parents^ and besides tbis^ G6nie has learnt 
by this time to look upon me as her only friend, 
and she is ready, I am certain of it, to prove her 
grateful regard, upon any occasion, by her exem- 
plary submission," 

It was fortunate just then that the speaker, re- 
provingly addressing her male auditor, was staring 
at him with a certain degree of vexation, for she 
must have observed a beautiful face, suddenly 
directed towards her, with ' contradiction' plainly 
expressed throughout all its eloquent features. 
There is not a girl, of any degree of spirit, under 
the wide expanse of the broad heavens, that would 
consent, be her obligations what they might, to be 
passively obedient upon all occasions. We know 
of one little circumstance in the life of unmarried 
young maidens, which invariably creates in their 
dear little bosoms an amount of independence and 
resistance, which it would take an amazing power 
of parental authority or persuasion ^ peaceably' to 
remove. 

The blanchisseuse, therefore, reckoned here 
without her host. 

She then went on, addressing herself again to 
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both the young people at the same time, relating 
the various casualties which led to her taking in 
washing ; how they had gradually sold nearly all 
the effects of the boxes and trunks; how her 
pretty Genie, who at first spoke French but indif- 
ferently well, by the assistance of a kind lady for 
whom she washed, had, not only become a profi- 
cient in reading and writing, but moreover in 
several other branches of education. She also re- 
ferred to their first acquaintance with Monsieur 
Henri, which had taken place in the house where 
they formerly lived; praising the young man's 
behaviour, his uniform good conduct ; the delicacy 
of his attention to 

Mademoiselle Eug6nie restlessly tossed back 
some innocent ringlets which really had nothing 
to do with the last words of Madame Bonamie's 
speech. 

*' Yes, yes, I see that you know whom I 
mean, my dear child." She proceeded — '* Well, as 
I said before, perceiving that you are now arrived 
at a marriageable age, I have resolved • • . ." 

Eugenie, this time, far from being satisfied with 
a partial removal of ringlets firom her face, gave 
one of those backward tosses to her head, which 
young ladies alone know so well how to give, when 
they desire to unveil all the beaming eloquence 
of their mutinous beauty. No necessity for the 
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additional presence of adornment to enhance the 
lovelineflSy the talismanic effect, of that empas- 
aioned, intelligent brow; those lips, so sweetly 
parted, in obedience to the bidding of a heart, 
overflowing with feelings, jost about to be modu- 
lated into sound, needed none of the cosmetics of 
art, to give them their incarnadine tint and their 
delicate form ; intensity of sentiment, at that mo* 
ment predominant, imparted firom head to foot to 
that fiiir girl, as she majestically rose from her 
chair, a riveting, commanding aspect, which her 
two beholders, humbled, gazed at, and silent, felt 
unable to oppose. 

The fact is that, subdued for a season had been 
that high spirit, which, soon or late, is ever spring- 
ing from a sense of innate superiority, in the noble 
born of every land, but it had not been destroyed. 
Neither Eugenie nor her astonished hearers 
knew satisfactorily whence that spirit sprang, and 
yet, by it alone, the former had constantly been 
inspired and led, and by it alone, frequently, very 
frequently indeed, had the latter felt strangely 
checked and overawed. 

No egotistical assumption of undeserved pre- 
eminence, either with regard to physical comeliness 
or natural talent, for she incontestibly possessed 
both in the highest degree ; no vain arrogance was 
there in the motive that suddenly prompted that 
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fair creaturci albeit onder the accidental control of 
another^ to claim the right of being free. 

" Long have I thireted, of late^ my dearest 
benefactress, for an opportunity such as the one 
which is now so fortunately offered me!" she em- 
phatically began. ** Your incessant kindness, 
your disinterested care of my early years, have 
made so indelible an impression on my mind and 
heart, that the longest life ever granted to mortal 
beings could never cancel my obligations, nor obli- 
terate my grateful remembrance of you.** 

The good blanchisseuse looked as if she in- 
wardly whispered, not without visible signs of 
anxiety, " what next ? " 

Monsieur Henri, more au-fait than his elderly 
friend, because young hearts understand each 
other vastly better than old and young, appeared, 
nevertheless, as if the sympathising straws of his 
chair had all at once bristled up : for it certainly 
seemed that he sat not at all like a Lord Chan- 
cellor on the woolsack. 

** With regard to you, sir," she resumed, bowing 
formally, for £ug6nie had paused a few seconds, 
as it were, the more pointedly to separate the 
share which each of her hearers had in her grate- 
ful acknowledgements, '' trusting that you will, to 
the past kindness I have experienced from you, 
add delicacy in your future conduct towards me, I 
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offer you my best, my sincerest thanks : I cannot, 
nay, I must not be expected ever to grant any 
more." 

'' What ! 06nie, my darling child, you are 

presuming to. " Not permitted to complete 

her interjective speech, Madame Bonamie's pby- 
sic^nomy plainly enough conveyed the foil mean- 
ing, which her painful apprehension bad suggested 
within. 

'' My dearest maman, you found me both 
patient and attentive/' the respectful, and now 
rather stately, young speaker rejoined, *^ when 
you thought proper to fix my attention on your 
late remarks; I hope you will both do me now 
the favor, for a short while, of listening to me, 
assuring you at the same time that, in the few 
statements I have to make, I entertain no other 
view but that of earnestly requesting you to leave 
me in the fair enjoyment of my own freedom, as you 
declare that all rational beings should be left.'' 

It was now Madame Bonamie's own straws that 
stood on end — forsooth her manner of sitting had, 
by this time, assumed the uneasy writhings of one 
who has pins and needles in '' im& parte corpms 
sfji,** as well-educated Roman ladies used co say, 
^imuking of one another, during the leign of 
Adgustiii* 
tUnri Maadrin, like a man of mettle, had 
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made up his mind : consequently Count Hubert's 
ears must have burned. 

'^ I have reached, ch^re maman, you some time 
back observed) a marriageable age/' Eugenie pro- 
ceeded • • . '' When is a maiden more concerned, 
tell me, than at such a period of her life, touching 
the fate which is reserved for her ? Cruel in the 
extreme, therefore, must be the parent or guardian, 
and more so still the benefactor, who, alleging 
past acts of parental love, benevolence or charity, 
runs the risk of embittering a whole course of 
existence, by exacting that amount of blind sub- 
mission which could hardly be expected from a 
slave. Why should generous hearts, considerate 
and disinterested in all other respects, destroy, by 
one single act of tyranny, every feeling of grateful 
affection which they have succeeded to create ? I 
feel greatly indebted to you both for the charity 
which you have exercised in behalf of one so 
utterly destitute as I am; I readily and deeply 
acknowledge it ; and I most wilUngly would repay 
your benefactions by the sacrifice of every thing I 
most cherish in the world. Let not an unjustifiable 
use of authority, cancelling in a great measure my 
obligations, convert my filial affections towards 
you, madame, into, the common-place sentiment 
of a pauper whom you have clad and fed. Let 
not either your persecutions, sir, by urging Ma^ 
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dame Bonamie to the perforiDance of acts of 
cruelty towards me, terminate by untimately turn- 
ing the friendship^ which you have so justly won, 
into feelii^ of dread and abhorrence, too deeply 
seated, when once engendered, ever to be eradi- 
cated. 

*' Whether or not I have attained the age of 
maturity, my resolution is firmly fixed, which 
is never to wed, until I have ascertained who I 
really am, from whom I positively sprii^. So long 
as the place of my birth ; the rank of my family; 
my poor father's fate, are wrapped up in mystery, 
no power under heaven shall succeed, by fair means 
or by foul, to give any man that advantage which 
shall enable him to obtain me as a willing bride. 
I feel within me, madame, at times, emotions and 
sentiments which belong not, I am sure, to hapless 
creatures born in abjection and poverty. Excuse 
me, when I speak so boldly, but my memory very 
much deceives me, or, my infant years were spent 
where abundance and luxury reigned: servants 
obedient at my call ; long galleries and tapestried 
chambers for my use; extensive fields, luxuriant 
pleasure-grounds wherein I roved : those are the 
dreams which are constantly recurring to my mind. 
Would you have me, then, intimately convinced as 
I feel, that my parentage is noble, that my pros- 
pects will some day be brighter — would you have 
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me, I earnestly ask you, destroy by my own act 
and deed all my future chances of reinstatement ? 
Oh ! what a blessing it would be to possess again 
wealth and station! It would be then that 
£ug6nie would gladly snatch her dear maman 
from penury and want ; then that Eag6nie, lav- 
ishing gold, would endeavour to show you, sir, 
that she is not ingrate." 

*^ Your gold, mademdselle, without your heart," 
proudly interjected the young man last addressed, 
** would purchase for me nothing but bitterness 
and gall." 

** I could give you no more ! '* modestly replied 
the maid. 

'' Then, begone all further considerations of 
delicacy!" madly broke forth the infuriate youth. 
" Be my despair satiated to the core on him who 
is the cause, innocent or not, of my unutterable 
woe. Your last words, cruel, haughty maid, 
have broken all those ties of honor which until 
now have kept my boundless jealousy chained. 
Eugenie, you were once generous and kind to 
me ; once, when no false stranger had yet poured 
forth his pestilent blandishments and praise in your 
presence, you made me hope, not by words, I own, 
but by gentle endurings, mistaken, alas! too 
fondly, for encouragements, that soon or late I 
might be fortunate enough to win your love. The 
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alloringdeliinoD has ceased; pioodgiri, Iseethee 
now with other eyes:" standing before her, with 
his clenched fists half raised towards his glowing 
brow, ^ thoa hast decdved me." 

^ Take it not so, my dear friend,'' interposed 
the good*nattiied laundress, laying affectionately 
her hand on the yoai^ man's arm* "^ G6nie will 
think better of it : give her time to weigh the 
matter well ; girls are always coy in such cases as 
these. She may, next time yon come, be better 
prepared ; take my word» good Henri, be patient, 
and I think I may venture to promise you that 
she'll consent." 

** Never, cb^re maman, never ! " burst out the 
wretched child in a flood of tears. 

** Fiends and furies seize the weak-minded fool, 
who, caught by woman's smiles, fixes his affections 
on so frail a thing ! The remedy's rough that you 
have applied, mademoiseUe, almost past bearing, 
but its work is accomplished, I am cured. ... 
radically cured. . . . Farewell then, proud daughter 
of some prouder lord, cold calculating anticipator 
of palmy days thou'lt never reach; thou hast 
marred for ever the future life of one who loved thee 
well ; thou hast, at the conclusion of a few short 
moments of dear intoxication, flung before him the 
detestable reality of hatred and disdain which he 
never dreamt were thine. Be it so — I go from thee 
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for ever. Thou hast, crael, fixed my doom ; and 
now on him shall alight doable and treble the 
wretchedness he has inflicted on me ! " 

So saying, with frenzy frightfully depicted on 
his dark and menacing countenance, the youi^ 
man frantically left the room : a second had not 
elapsed since last he spoke, yet he had already 
rushed abroad to discover the readiest and bitterest 
means of satiating his unbounded revenge. 

** Stay ! oh ! in mercy stay !" earnestly cried 
the prostrate maid, with arms outstretched, in 
the attitude of prayer. 
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CHAPTER III. 

BefiEunation of character, most offensiTe but not actionable— A 
female aodalitt — ^£og6nie'i reluctance to laundry work — Beau- 
tiful fit of wrath — How ^ I ahanV or words like it, were laid 
with magnificent effect — Violent logics — Madame Bonamie's 
face and neck, a little flushed— Heroic submission ^Remarks on 
coercive means of correction — Runaways and their usual fate- 
How fortunate it was that Eugenie was not obstinately insubor- 
dinate — Haifa page that may do good to some one or other — 
Sweet meeting horridly cut short — Incalculable value of a scrap 
of paper ; not a bank-note — What Mr. Barnes can cure, besides 
this and that — Best time for kisses— A lover's reflections — ^New 
mourning suit— When kissing is not becoming or graceful — ^Mis- 
sive and its bearer— English way of dispersing French by-stan- 
ders — A frightful monologue, properly rebuked — Inveterate 
wickedness of the flesh — Arrest of Count Hubert — ^The rivals- 
Faint recollections of a sermon upon merciful judgments— Talis- 
manic effects of the grande passion. 

Madame Bonamie was de facto a kiDd-hearted^ 
benevolent woman, as we took care to mention 
before; but we omitted to mention at the same 
time« that she was irascible to violence, and re- 
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vengeful to craelty^on one particular point, a strange 
GTotcbet, which she called *' the defamation and de- 
gradation of the human species." No sooner had 
you been unlucky enough to utter a word before 
her, that tended in the least to establish a positiTe 
distinction of rank, in what we term the population 
of a country, whereby you fixed, as it were, the pro- 
per place of every individual, according to his birth, 
fortune, or talent, the offended laundress felt the 
cockles of her heart, good at all other times, be- 
gin to close, and a strange optical delusion in* 
stantly fell before her eyes, through which she 
fancied you looked like a suddenly declared foe. 
It was far worse, however, when you unfortunately 
gave it out that her condition was of an inferior 
character ; that Washerwomen, in short, oh 1 un- 
guarded mortals ! were considerably below several 
other classes of society, not excepting your own; 
no matter what your claims might have been to 
her friendship; your just titles to her affection; 
animosity seized her soul, and, had you been the 
very child of her loins, she would have spumed you 
from her presence; roughly cast you from her roof. 
Some two or three years back, when it seemed 
necessary that Eugenie, who was gradually be- 
coming useful about the house, should also accom- 
pany the industrious blanchisseuse to the water- 
side, in order to take her share in the daily labors; 
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the broken-hearted girl had a long time resisted 
her foster-mother's urgent requests. One day the 
poor child pleaded inability ; another day, it was 
a fit of indisposition; generally, unconquerable 
reluctance to be seen in so public a place. 

One morning, '^ having an additional number 
of clothes to see to/' as the laundress remarked, 
•he peremptorily desired her wretched dependent 
to put on her bonnet and follow her. 

Sharp bodkins and darning needles ! • • . Say 
not that tpirited folks must be €• . • . • • ns, watch- 
inn laihei, mercilessly dealt on quivering human 
bntikSi to look fierce, to strike terror in the 
human braait; say not either that other people 
cannot look interestedly devoted, unless they be 
Iphigenias at Aulis, resignedly consenting to bow 
their beautiful necks to the sacrificial knives of 
grim old Calchases; for we should unflinchingly 
deny the fact. To wit : — 

When Mademoiselle Eugenie perceived that her 
foster-mother was resolved on dragging her to the 
disgusting barge, on the river's edge, she ventured 
upon a desperate and last remedy; the young girl, 
suddenly assuming the proud aspect of one who 
loathes and spurns a threatened evil, fixed her beau- 
tiful eyes on those of her tormentor, and posi- 
tively said: 

'' IshaUnotgo!" 
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She positively did say those terrible refractory 
words. • • • And it was then, as we stated before, 
that fiercer, and infinitely more terror-striking 
than the aboye-mentioned renowned martinet, the 
washerwoman, like a gathering impending West 
India tempest; a frightful monsoon, sweeping 
oyer the foam-crested black billows of East Indian 
seas ; an African hurricane hissing and howling in 
its awful course across the desert ; personified, in 
her single body, all the horrors together which 
can be imagined as having happened on this earth 
from the creation to the present time. 

That is : 

If you willy only for a short time, dear reader, 
under one of those strange impressions which Sir 
Nicholas Highbred so frequently received, through 
an inspiration quite his own, fancy yourself incar- 
nated, by transmigration, of course, within the 
lovely, graceful, sweetly moulded Uttle corporeal 
tabernacle, answering to the name of Eugenie, 
when Madame Bonamie, foaming with rage ; her 
nostrils, widely dilated; her forehead, tomata 
scarlet; her lips, swollen to bursting; cheeks 
horridly globular and distended ; neck and bosom, 
deep crimson as the blood of one of Prince Albert's 
prize oxen, bellowed forth : — 

*^ Say that again, conceited little minx, and I'll 
fling you neck and crop out of doors. A baggage 
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like that, to show her airs ; to look down, with 
marked contempt, forsooth, on the respectable body 
of laundresses, ' le corps augnste des lavandi^res;' 
I'll teach you, miss pert and lady fine, what it is 
to speak disparagingly of my worthy compeers ! 
.... Not a morsel of bread will Bonamie give 
you, until thou hast made an amende honorable 
by going with me to wash at the boat's side/' 

Proud Agamemnon's submissive daughter, with 
all her purple trappings around her, we repeat it, 
deserved not to be compared to that angelic hum- 
bled creature, fallen at that despotic washerwcH 
man's feet, imploring forgiveness, and acquiescing, 
heroically, to go and beat and rub foul clothes 
with fouler companions on the river Seine. 

It has been observed how the dear girl was seen 
then, first by Topaway, the gallant' and gal'lant 
captain, and then by Count Hubert and Lindsay ; 
therefore, no further accounts of her daily where- 
abouts are necessary. 

Papas and mammas, and tyrannic old guardians 
or tutors, are probably at this moment triumph- 
antly rubbing their hands under the table, our 
sapient book being before them super mensam, 
'' learn Latin, my boys ;" as they cry, sotto voce, 
'Meam Italian too:" ''well done, Bonamie! down 
with disobedience, in any shape V* " Yes, by all 
means, down with evil-fraught disobedience!'' 
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we echo, when that disobedience is coupled with 
vicious motives ; when the disobedient will listen 
to no kind of admonition ; no friendly reproof; 
no earnest entreaty ; then, certainly, use your au- 
thority with discretion ; and if, having previously 
discovered that coercive means, judiciously applied, 
have worked well on your restiff child, apply 
coercive means, we do not entirely oppose the 
measure, judiciously and '' mercifully resorted to.'^ 

Mercifully! for, see the evil consequences of 
using reckless, cruel remedies against filial insub* 
ordination. . . 

Let but Eugenie have been, in the least de- 
gree, tinctured with the spirit of perverseness; one 
of those spirited fine girls, for example, whom we 
meet every day by the side of foolish parents, who 
conceitedly show up the indomitable creatures as 
paragons of female dignity and moral firmness, 
forsooth ; Eugenie, tossing her beautiful head in 
sheer defiance of control, would have left the 
washerwoman's hospitable roof to seek some other 
fate elsewhere ; some other fate . • • Good hea- 
vens ! what a fate ! 

Lovely as none ever were before her ; inexpe- 
rienced as the gentle lamb ; where could she have 
wended her unguided steps, away from temptations 
too alluring to have been resisted, from perils too 
great to have been averted ? 
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Then Madame Bonamie, in reality a kind- 
bearted soul, for one single loi^ act of nnre- 
flected severity, would have been execrated of all 
who ever had known the child; then she must 
indeed, for one single long-regretted abuse of 
her power, have been pointed at as a mcmster of 
inhumanity by all those who, in later years, heard 
or read the sad adventures of her onibrtunate 
O^nie. Oh ! sons and daughtos of all classes, 
bear patiently with what may seon to yoo an in- 
temperate use of parental sway! It is better to 
weep in the bonds of innocent slavery, than to 
exult for a short time in wicked indepoideioe, at 
the close of which there is nothing bot remoise 
and ruin. Parents, reflect that, firmly established 
as may appear your right of role over the oflsprin g 
entrusted to your care, there is One;, the parent <if 
us all, who wiQ demand by right also, paiamoont, 
irresistible right, an account of yoor stewardship. 
Shudder then the fiither, the nnnatnial mother, 
who, selfishly domineering oftentimes in the 
merest trifles, has converted the home <if child* 
hood into aii abode of misery ! Dread His wiath* 
His impartial retribution, the cnid, nnrdcnting 
man, who, visiting too severely the cwotsrfyoufli, 
has driven firom the patmal roof one whom a 
lander treatment might haTe kqit firani ranmng 

astray! 
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Dear Eugenie ! how well, how heroically she 
bore it ! Intemperate old dame, how nearly, how 
fearfully she ran the risk of hmling one mortal 
more into the gulf of depravity and perdition ! 



The reader may remember that Count Hubert, 
rather precipitately, and in a desperately disap- 
pointed mood, left Madame Bonamie's chamber, 
towards the middle of the first chapter of this 
volume; he may furthermore recollect that that 
same Count Hubert, holding a paper which had 
been lent him for perusal, was in the very act of 
alluding to the language used in its contents, 
when he was abruptly, you may add cruelly, most 
inopportunely cut short in the midst of a most 
interesting dialogue. A dialogue too, delivered in 
a tSte-sl-tSte with a most fascinating young maid ! 
Only imagine the rapturous looks ; the sigh-broken 
phrases; the panting, glowing, burning, ..«• the 
, , , . no matter • • • • go on 

Let us quickly retrace our steps as fiir back 
only as the moment at which the young lover left 
the threshold of that envied, though wretched- 
looking, highly-prized, though dismantled and 
gloomy tall house, in the rue St. Jacques. 

Good gracious ! what can it be that, in so popu- 
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loos a thorougbiare as the rae Danphine, makes 
that well-dressed young gentlemaD forget himself 
so egregiously? There again^ another sort of 
mad-headed caper, and another clasping of some- 
thing which he holds against his heart •• • . Con* 
foand that charbonnier! he will most certainly 
ran against him» for the poor youth has eyes only 
for one thing, and that thing, strai^ unaccount* 
able conduct! how he hugs it! how he kisses, 
yes, kisses it; aye, and that with as much zest 
in it, as you or we ever kissed, or will ever kiss a 
brace of ruby lips caught in a dark comer, no 
matter where, in the provokingly inviting month 

of May. A foul murrain seize no ; better 

than that we shall wish, for our laudable purpose 
at least ; a sharp twinge of our present fashionable 
sporadic cholera double up once a day for a short 
while, (Squire Barnes of Notting-hill will cure 
them all,) those walking nuisances, who, with 
trays, or sacks, or baskets held aloft, walk tlie 
already sufficiently-encumbered streets of capital3! 
we should then be able to lounge in comparative 
safety from Notting-hill to Mile End-gate ; read 
Dumas or Eugene Sue from Neuilly to P^re 
la Chaise. He's up again, however, the poor 
young gentleman ; and notwithstanding the awful 
dredging of charbon fn which has totally dis- 
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figured him, Count Hubert looks happy still, for 
he is gone on capering as before, and hugging his 
darling treasure. 

'^ She is English after all, and well bom besides : 
I thought as much. Yes, it struck me from the 
first that so perfect a model of female comeliness, 
so symmetrical a personification of grace and 
purity, could be no other than one of the daugh- 
ters of my own native land ! My dear father will 
not then refuse me, when I tell him that, without 
Eugenie, there is no happiness for me ; no fortune 
that I can prize; no rank or station that my 
ambition could long for." All this, and a wonder- 
fill deal more, in the same strain, was delivered in 
a breath from the pent-up heart of that interest- 
ing young gentleman, whom you would have 
recognized as the young Lord of Harecourt, had 
we not already told you it was he, notwithstanding 
the peck or so of pulverized charcoal, which had 
turned his previously gay attire into one of extm 
mourning, firom the coat to the cravat and shirt, 
not excepting the fiice and hands. 

You would have recognised him, first, because 
he was still holding that paper, which the laun- 
dress's foster daughter had handed over to him 
from the table-drawer, as you remember; secondly, 
your recognition would have been infallible, be- 
cause, in that rue Dauphine, where thousands of 

VOL. II. D 
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Frenchmen are for ever hurrying to and fro, there 
was not at that time one single fellow who looked 
more the young English peer ; trod more like a 
prince ; seemed more what he was : the son of a 
lord ; the type of pure aristocracy, notwithstand* 
ing his occasional capers even, and the aforesaid 
kisses. 

Kisses, nevertheless, for fear you should mistake 
us, are not the most becoming, respect-impressing, 
majestic acts in the world. We have seen people 
kissing, who smacked awfully of the Punch and 
Judy nature; others, in their boisterous accolades, 
have reminded us, we cannot imagine why, of some 
fond lady-bear rapturously meeting her truant lord, 
just brought back to her side by one of those 
roving icebergs, which sometimes in the Lapland 
seas take the liberty, heedless of gospel or moral 
laws, to separate husband-bears from their wives. 

We know but one kind of kiss which is beauti- 
ful, indeed it may be called impressive, for it 
edifies the very soul : a fond young mother's kiss 
to her first-bom. Children kissing are lovely 
things to contemplate; fair young sisters embracing 
are not disagreeable objects either to look at, that 
is, provided one can divest oneself of the plaguy 
conviction,that the salute would seem ten thousand 
times prettier and more to one's liking, were one- 
self the performer with each. 
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Bat there are kisses^ • • • excuse us, kind reader^ 
we are holding oar sides with laughter at the 
kisses we have at this moment in our mind's eyes. 
We see, ha! ha! ha! ha! .•••.. ho! It won't 
do • • • • • We cannot describe them to you now* 

See further on 

No sooner had Count Hubert reached his tem- 
porary domicile in the French capital than, taking 
pen and paper in the greatest haste imaginable, 
he wrote to Madame Bonamie the few words, 
which keen Dick deUvered so opportunely, to save 
poor Eugenie from answering her foster-mother's 
singular question about equahty, social fraternity, 
universal confusion, and the like. Please to read 
again the last page of Chapter I., we have totally 
forgotten what the good woman was prating about. 

Oh ! what a wicked round of wicked words was 
that, which angry Dick bestowed on the devoted 
head of that young Frenchman in the laundress's 
room, who had presumed so unceremoniously to 
order him to vanish, and to come again after dark 
for his answer. 

** Dang my eyes ! if I don't pitch into you, my 
jolly chap, the first time I fall in with your lanky 
long carcase in a convenient comer ! " went on the 
wor&y in plain English, shaking very ominously 
his ugly fist at the ungainly phantom, which his 
pugnacious imi^ination portrayed forth before bim. 

D 2 
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'^ Feller ! you call me, ye ragamuffin frog-eater. 
ril soon ehow you who*s the feller, when we 
meet;'' and this time both fists went up, in the 
offensive and defensive attitude of a regular bruiser, 
so much so, indeed, we mean the offensive, that 
a posse of politicians, who were just then quietly 
chatting about the King's military operations on 
the frontier, taking Dick's ferocious looks and 
frightful ' first position ' for a dead set at them- 
selves, suddenly dispersed like chaff before the 
wind. The proud and much excited valet passed on. 

His master, subdued by the magic virand of 
love, was very differently employed; he, for- 
sooth, far from feeling rancour against the same 
individual, Henri le R^publicain, was earnestly 
turning it in his mind how he could recover that 
young man's good graces. 

" Would," he cried at last, " that there was 
no such thing as moral education ! " — Oh ! fie. 
Master d'Harecourt! '^ Men would then expe- 
rience none but genuine feelings feelings 

arising from present circumstances alone. No 
longer shackled by the formal and stately re- 
strictions, imposed upon us from our childhood 
to roan's estate, we should at once obey our 
natural propensities, delightfully follow the flow- 
ery path traced out by each new impulse." 

Fie, tie, Count Hubert ! Fie ! Are you not 
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ashamed of your weakness ? What ! because a 
young maiden is beautiful; because a transitory 
obstacle appears to oppose itself for a while to 
your probable success with that young maiden, 
you are recklessly seeking to remove that obstacle 
at any cost* Where is the noble spirit of your 
ancestors, so long predominant in your breast? 
Where the high resolves of acting well for ever, 
so constantly taken under the marshalling influ- 
ence of that noble example of mental and moral 
perfection, your father ? Spurn low associates, were 
even the guerdon for such association to be, young 
worshipper of loveliness, what thy heart secretly 
longs for the most, the returned and avowed 
affection of Eugenie. Men like Henri Mandrin 
are not fit companions for one, on whom fortune 
and rank have lavished their fiivors. An earthly 
treasure, be it ever so incalculably transcendant, 
is miserably got, when it is earned by the sacri- 
fice of one's self-respect. Demean thyself by the 
connexion thou art contemplating, and, Hubert, 
long years of bitter regret are in store for thee. 

Dotard ! dotard ! whoever he be who addresses 
this sapient homily to a youth of something less 
than twenty, just stricken for the first time by the 
merciless shaft, which that tricksy monster Cupid 
shoots at lords and ladies fine, full as often and as 
wickedly as he does at the lowest of the low. 
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Count Hubert, shaking off all further restraint, 
caught up his hat, and, with the full determination 
of one who boldly dares a perilous step, in the hope 
of being handsomely repaid for his pains, he sal- 
lied forth, bent on the speediest reconciliation 
possible, in quest of Monsieur Henri Mandrin, 
first intending to go to the Rue St. Jacques, of 
course, for one excellent reason, which is too self- 
evident to require being explained, and secondly, 
to that young man's own lodgings, the address of 
which he had accidentally heard Madame Bo- 
namie mention, during one of his former inter- 
views. 

But you know the saying : ** there is many a 
slip between. '* 

Two sinister-looking men, who had for some 
time past stealthily paced the pav6, under the 
apertures which admitted light and air into the 
young nobleman's apartments, seeing him leave the 
house, instantly set about following and watching 
him. Two other men, not a whit more bland 
in their looks than the former, forthwith entered 
the porte coch^re out of which the poor Count had 
issued ; these went up-stairs, accompanied by the 
concierge, and were soon, porter and all, busily 
employed ransacking the absent owner's papers 
and effects, not sparing peaceful, innocent Dick's 
humble carpet-bag. 
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Leave those worthies to their task. We are for 
the present more interested in the proceedings of 
the other two. 

What are they doing ?.... Why, mustering 
reinforcements, to be sure . • . • you would not 
have two French exemptSj alone, venture to 
interfere with the liberty of any man, who had 
only one half inch more of height or one 
pound more of weight than either of them could 
boast of as his own ; much less meddle with 
the freedom of a chap six feet high at least, out 
of his boots, and liberally supphed with pro- 
portionate sinews and bones; so, you see, they 
have picked up an auxiliary squad of armed 
assistants, to help them do their work ; making, 
perhaps, a round dozen in all, a baker's dozen, 
if you'll only add Monsieur Henri, who is just 
now making his timely appearance at the very 
door of the dwelling, where lives the fair un- 
conscious Eugenie. 

** Monsieur Henri, permit me to explain to you 
an equivocal part of my language and behaviour, 
when last I had the pleasure of meeting you ? " 
And the young lord was positively in the act of 
holding out his hand to the French ouvrier, in 
token of his friendly intentions, when two fan- 
tassins, daring fellows, were they not ? laid hold 
of his arms, whilst their comrades, at the same 
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moment samMmdmg the Comit, IcTelled tiieir 
pieces at his breist, dying mil at once, *' Rendez- 
Tous ! We arrest yon in tbe king^s name as 
prisoner of war." 

A hideoQS smile coded the lips of Henri. 

The prisoner, resigned, thoogh greatly sur- 
prised, quietly snhmitted to be led away. 

If ever be too precipitate in potting a bad con- 
struction on the apparently croel or mischievous 
acts of your fellow creatures ; we can never be 
quite sure that the motives which originally 
prompted this or that man to conmiit a bad 
action, were those which an opri^t soul or a 
benevolent one wooki be ashamed to own. The 
first steps which lead, sometimes fiom the very 
threshold of infancy, to the awM commission 
of crime, are fireqoently so onavoidable at the 
onset of an unfbrtnnate creatore's career, that 
nothing short of a direct intervention finom God» 
seemed necessary to preserve the doomed victim 
from corruption and ruin. Oh ! be lenient ; take 
our experienced word for it; we shall ultimately 
all of us, need mercy, more or less, when it is 
our turn to be judged. 

What transgressions of every kind does not 
poverty induce us at times to perpetrate ! What 
frightful deeds have not wretched men been led 
into by the trying agonies of starvation! Has 
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not coDtinued tyranny converted lambs into tigers ? 
Have not repeated wrongs, beyond the pale of the 
law, armed the father^s hand; sharpened the 
maddened husband's steel, to strike merited death 
into a miscreant's heart? 

Well, amongst the thousand and one sad causes 
which draw forth from the human heart passions 
and feelings, as dire as any which Nero ever 
experienced, there is not one that will fill the 
breasts of the descendants of Adam with such an 
enormous amount of evil as LOVE. ** In amore 
omnia sunt vitia." 

Desdemonas have made heroic Othellos of 
their slaves ; lagos have made murderous slaves 
of their Othellos. 

Henri Mandrin loved Eugenie ! that's enough. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Singular document — The Post-office animadverted upon — A pro- 
blem proposed— Another problem — What makes scraps of paper 
highly valuable— Count Hubert capering in the rue Dauphine— 
Noblemen's daughters, not at all times pieces of perfection, but 
something else — Servants, reckoned below O — Arthur^s advice 
to a friend, and how Arthur was served — Keen Dick introduced 
— Invitation which he receives from a Paris baker's daughter- 
Certain cherries which Dick could not help coveting — An awk- 
ward piece of inte]ligence-*-Honest indignation of Count 
Hubert's serving man — A servant's gratitude ; rare commodity ! 
— Poor Dick is sorely teased — English valet turned into a 
baulanfer's man— A laugh such as no former laugh excelled— 
Madame Dufour takes Dick for her Mori — Lucky people — 
Dick, in great danger. 

The paper which Count Habert held in the rue 
Dauphine; that magic scrap which, not unUke 
a vial of oxygen gas, manufactured at Dunni- 
ford's, or Garle's of Bayswater, quite as good, 
had the strange property of communicating fits of 
St. Vitus* strathspey-reel or sword-dance, so ad- 
mirably performed in that park with a Dutch 
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name, which onr kind-hearted, dear Qaeen lately 
graced with her presence; that paper, that sin* 
gular scrap, what, in the name of peace, did it 
contain ? 

It contained, first: a dozen lines or so of a 
writing confoundedly hieroglyphical, from the very 
odd formation of its alphabetical characters; it was 
not comme il faut in the reign of the Second 
George for the nobility to indite over well; 
secondly: a date, perfectly decipherable in all 
but the numericals following the year 1700; 
thirdly: a signature, more hierc^lyphical than 
all the rest, inasmuch as it had only an S with a 
dash, and then a craw, or claw, with a something 
resembling a d, at the end of several other 
somethings resembling nothing at all. 

^* Go on ! go on ! " ejaculates our impatient 
reader, ^^ never mind the signature and date." 

Tout de suite, beau Monsieur. But people tell 
stories in various ways : it is our invariable habit 
to begin the perusal of any letter or note sent to 
us, by looking first at the correspondent's name ; 
next to that, we peep at the day and hour, when 
we can make them out, on which the missive was 
duly posted ; from a very laudable motive, be it 
known unto you; which is that of instantly stand- 
ing up in behalf of our valuable old chum, the 
public, should the aforesaid delivery have taken 
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place a minote later than the man was in duty 
hound to bring it. Th^e, however, we are often 
foiled; for the aatate lieutenBnt--0(donel, who is just 
now left in command of the great metropolitan 
epistolaiy garrison, in order that the fewest 
namber possible of his aides-de-camp be wonnded 
or otherwise injuied in their rounds, takes mighty 
good care to make it a standing order that the 
black and red stamps on his dispatches shall lode 
▼astly more like smudges, than the tell-tale infor- 
mation which Her Majesty's li^;e subjects so 
handsomely pay four farthings to receive. 

Now you shall know in what manner we take 
up the cudgels for your sake in the Post-office 
matter just mentioned, when there is the least 
shadow of a deliquency committed. 

** Oh, pray, dear, dear writer, spare me those 
frightful details;" whispers a tremulous gentle 
voice : ** all accounts of fighting, whether with 
cudgels, or pistols, or swords, give me the hor- 
rors : I hate battles, and I long so much to be 
made acquainted with the contents of that myste- 
rious paper. Do tell me all about it, there's a 
darling?" 

Impossible to refuse any l(xiger! we clearly 
recognise this time the polite and bland entreaty 
of some pretty demoiselle, made almost crazy with 
curiosity ^Therefore — 
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The paper ran thus : — 

Sep. the 15th, 17—. 

No addren given exceot a long 
scratch concluding witn * ord.' 

My dear name incog. 

I have ascertaiDed that S is 

in Spain ; my mind is made ap. . . • when you 
receive this« I shall be, with Ger. • . . , on the road 
to France. You know that S — n — y always loved 
his little sister fondly. I am therefore in hopes 
that by taking her with me I shall hold out one 
attraction more, to allure the prodigal home. 
You shall hear from us as soon as we return. 
Believe me. 

My no ' dear ' this time and no name 

Your anything you please 

S. d— c . 

Many words, which we have been forced to 
guess at, are given in the foregoing note; you 
would have been wonderfully puzzled to make 
them out, had you seen the original: but what 
would we not do, to win the thanks of so sweet 
a petitioner as you ? 

Some inapt, matter-of-fieu;t, quiet sort of people 
will vacantly rub their eyes, and el^antly dis- 
compose their hindmost crop of hair, to find out 
what there can be in the note just transcribed, 
to make a rational being caper like a monkey. 
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Others, who never andentand anything which 
is said, unless it is proved to them by their in- 
fidlible test : plus, minus, equal to . • . • will in- 
stantly declare that there is nothing in the whole 
document but what any father who was similarly 
situated might communicate to a firiend. 

To awake such reasoners, there is but one 
aigument that appears to possess a chance of 
success — it is this simple one, proposed hypo- 
thetically, of course, as many problems are pro- 
pounded in Euclid. 

If a furnace full of burning coals, ideally 
spirting torrents of gas ; mouldering into silvery 
bright avalanches; or superbly gleaming as ca- 
taracts of molten gold, and beaming forth like 
volcanoes on fire, can suggest to Byronian minds 
those episodes of after life, which hurl us from 
this earth, soul and body, for a while, into the 
blazing, torrid r^ons of Tartarus. . . . 

If. 

Now be patient, Mr. Professor, or. Lady Blue, 
unless you wish not to be convinced that there is 
in the note alluded to, more than you can see: — 

If Petrarch, recumbent on the verdant slope 
of some favorite haunt at Vaucluse, sees — a 
paradise of umbrageous valleys ; beautiful streams 
peacefully meandering at the foot of vine-covered 
hills ; palaces of sapphire ; thrones of diamond ; 
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voluptuous couches of roseate down, round which 
seraphic forms lovingly flutter in their ministering, 
each emulous to prove her fealty and zeal to the 
fair goddess of their worship, Laura, reigning 
there; if Petrarch could distinguish all those 
entrancing, rapturous objects in the clouds . . . . 
What was not that young votary likely to de- 
cipher in the apparently unmeaning words of that 
paper? 

One fact there certainly did exist, you must 
own, as a primary cause for his most affectionate 
effusions — the dear thing had oflen been in Eu- 
genie's adorable hands, so white, so delicate the 
fingers were, so much he longed to press them 
within his own. 

Next to that fact, you had a kind of date 
which admirably corresponded with the age, all 
violet and primrose besprinkled, of the beloved 
maiden. 

Oh ! and then, what teeming terms were those : 
'' I shall be with Ger. « . . ; his little sister.". , ., 
Why, the second-sighted retrospective youth at 
once beheld the lovely Gertrude, abandoned by 
her distracted father on the sea-coast, through 
a series of dire circumstances, which none but 
lovers can imagine. He accounted for her present 
graceful manners; the decided dignity breathing 
through all she said or did; the excessive su- 
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periority of her style of beauty; by summing 
up all his lover's surmises, shouting, with a caper, 
you knowy one of those which he performed in 
the rue Dauphine. 

*' She's a lady ! she's a lady!** 

Another caper, and 

'^ She's an English nobleman's daughter ! " 

What could any man say, in that reign or 
in this, which would be more likely to transport 
him, admiring, loving, adoring, ten thousand 
times more than before, with delights and beati- 
tudes, which one must absolutely be noble bom 
to comprehend. 

A nobleman's daughter is not a model of human 
perfection in the eyes of Count Hubert alone. There 
are many more who would caper quite as high 
and quite as madly, were they to have the good 
fortune of winning such a treasure. In our eyes, 
old eyes though they be, the daughter of a titled 
really patrician sire is, comparing things animate 
with things inanimate, the counterpart of a jewel 
of great price tastefully set, and enticingly adorned 
with costly gems, vying in intrinsic worth with 
the precious stone they serve to deck. 

But as jewels and gems must be genuine and 
rare to be prized, so must the fair ones, besides 
being accompUshed and beautiful ladies, be fur- 
thermore morally well disciplined and religiously 
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well inclined, to deserve the esteem and respect, 
in addition to the love and admiration of men* 

All this it was Eugenie's happy lot profusely 
to personify. 

In shorty there was not a syllable or letter in 
that singular note, which the young Lord d'Hare- 
court had not enriched with a construction, that 
would have encouraged the coldest iceberg of a 
wooer in Christendom to persevere and to hope. 



There are people who speak and act, with 
regard to servants, as if they looked upon them 
as the scum of the earth: such selfish mortals 
cannot imagine that domestics and attendants 
are, in all respects, men and women, fashioned 
and gifted like the rest of mankind. 

In some families the poor creatures are starved; 
in others, spoken to less civilly than their prin- 
cipals speak to the cats and dogs. 

" By jingo ! " cries Arthur, " I verily do be- 
lieve, old chap, that you thanked the scoundrel 
for bringing you that chair ; why, you're certainly 
mad. ...the dogs should be kicked all the day 
long, if they had their deserts, instead of being 
civilly treated. Valets, and grooms, and waiters, 
with all the birds of that same feather, immedi- 
ately fancy that they are paragons of perfection, 
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the moment you condescend to prefece an order 
with ' if yon please/ or to acknowledge a sendee 
with a ' thank yon*' Now you are come to town, 
William, take my word for it, if you wish to be 
thought something of, address no one ciyilly, but 
the ladies, and with them also an occasional dose 
of abruptness has an excellent effect. In London, 
what is called ' lording it over/ is to treat every 
body with that sort of insolent carelessness and 
impudent arrogance that seems to say, ' I care 
not a rush for you.' Waste not, therefore, your 
breath in polite phrases; curve not your back 
by unprofitable bows ; neither fetch nor carry for 
prince or subject ; be rude, my boy, as a bear, I 
warrant you then that, though you may be mon- 
strously disliked, you'll be respected and feared 
by many, and, by the large majority, you'll in- 
fallibly be set down as a big man, a lord; a 
northern autocrat in short, no one knows what 
else besides. Depend upon it, masters sink in 
their cooks' and coachmen's estimation, and the 
very chamber-maids will look down upon them, 
so soon as they adopt any form of speech more 
flowery than, * here, you fellow, do this • • • • do 
that* • • • come here, ... go there.' Never seem to 
be concerned about the knaves ; and if they fall 
ill, send them to St Oeoige's Hospital or Guy's." 
Thus we heard a young man address his cousin 
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some short time back at a dub. We also heard 
since that Arthur having caught an infectious 
disease, not absolutely dangerous in itself, had 
died; died, as the medical attendant positively 
declared, from nothing else but sheer v^ant of 
common attention. 

Sacrifice the vain-glorious gratification of being 
thought a trifle greater or mightier than yon are, 
in exchange for the more rational enjoyment of 
men's gratitude, and the affection of your fellow 
creatures. He is the wisest who is kind to all 
alike. 

A couple of hours had scarcely elapsed since 
Count Hubert had left his apartments, with the 
laudable motive of seeking a reconciliation with one 
whose feelings he had unintentionally wounded, 
the result is known, when Dick, Keen Dick, as 
he was nicknamed by the servants at Harecourt 
Knoll, made his appearance at the porte coch^re 
of his master's lodging-house. The knocker was 
in his hand ; a dreadful account of Monsieur 
Henri's rudeness to him was on his tongue, forth- 
with to be delivered, with sundry embellishments 
which offended serving-men are seldom known to 
spare, when, ^' hist ! hist ! " a whispering voice 
veas heard close at hand. 

It was only the boulanger's daughter ; a girl of 
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flefcnleen, not disaigieeabie tD look at, far fiom 
dkagree a Me to dnt with: she was beckoning in 
a Teij n^Bterioas way to the Englishman not to 
go in« She fbrthennoie afvpeaied very anxious to 
tell him some important news. Soch snnmions 
are seldom disobeyed. 

Besides^ yon mnst know that Dick, phlegmatic 
as he was in seoning, felt nevertheless strange 
palfHtations under the left breast of his plush 
waistcoat, whenever that little vixen thought fit 
to plague him. This time she had archly placed 
her dexter finger upon two Ups, round like chenies, 
red like cherries too, which it had been fer a long 
time past Master Dick's secret, most intrusive 
desire more approximately to know. 

So, noiselessly down went the knocker, and 
over the way speedily ran the obedient knave. 

*' Votre maitre est arrSte* Monsieur Dick.'' 

'' You don't say so ! *' was the amazed hearer's 
interjection. 

'* Yes, I most certainly do," resumed the girl, 
with a very serious countenance, ** and I would 
advise you, as a friend, to keep out of the way, 
for they'll have you toO| as sure as you are there 
staring at me like a mad bull." 

^^ When did the cowardly raggamuffins dare to 
lay hands on my own dear good master? for I 
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wager they were a fine lot of them ; it's no three 
or four of the like gentry that would be a match 
for Count Hubert, I warrant you." 

** My father said that there were at least a 
dozen of them, all soldiers, in the King's uniform: 
it was half way down the rue St. Jacques that 
they made him their prisoner, as an English spy, 
for it was so whispered by the people assembled 
there on the occasion. Father says also that there 
was a tall dark-looking man, to whom your master 
was speaking at the moment of his arrest, who 
appeared highly gratified by the whole affair . , . . 
two shabby-looking men, dressed in civilians' 
clothes, whom we call here ' mouchards,' seemed 
to be well acquainted with that dark man, for 
they all three remained chatting very familiarly 
tc^ether for some considerable time after the 
removal of the count." 

Dick bit his lips violently he moreover 

clenched his fists, with that sort of menacing, evil« 
boding gesture, that, in British subjects of his 
class, uniformly denote contusions more or less 
serious, broken bones and the like, about to be 
dealt on the objects of their wrath. 

'^ Gracious me ! what's the matter. Monsieur 
Dick ? You look for all the world like a dreadful 
monster just about committing murder. You are 
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not gcing to be such a simpletoii as to risk your 
liberty and life in attempting a reflcae?** 

'^ Liberty and life, Mamselle Dofour ! I can 
assure you that I would yenture my soul and my 
Tery hopes in God's mercy to set my noble, my 
excellent master free. You don't know how kind 
that master has been to me.** 

'^ But what can you do, alone as you are. 
Monsieur Dick, now that the count is securely 
lodged in the Bastille?'' observed, quaintly enough, 
the good-natured girl. '^ I'm sure I'd give what 
I prize the most on earth, yes, the pretty gold ear- 
rings you gave me last Sunday, if I could, by so 
doing, set him free." 

<' I'm satisfied you would, Mamselle, quite 
satisfied ; for you look, my good girl, chuck full 
of the milk of human kindness, as we bodies say 
amongst us at the Knoll." 

Thereupon Dick enquiringly peeped into the 

back shop. 

'* There's nobody there, monsieur, if that's what 
you wish to know : my fether is gone to the flour 
market, and my mother is busy about the house 
attending to the locataires." 

DicVs wrath had gradually subsided ; prudence 
and a fixed resolution had now gained the ascend- 
ancy over his mind. The nick-name of ' keen' 
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which he b<M*e had not been bestowed upon him 
without reason, for there was not a man who 
could better command his temper, when the occa- 
sion required it, than Master Dick. Whilst his 
amusing little prattler was rattling on before him 
about all that had occurred in the disagreeable 
circumstance alluded to, the young man had 
examined all his chances of success ; first, how 
he could * serve out' the villainous Henri, whom 
he perfectly well recognized in the tall dark man 
with the * mouchards^' next, how he could pri- 
vately carry on his plans, safely and infallibly to 
effect the unfortunate count's release. Nothing, 
he plainly perceived, could be undertaken before 
dark; therefore, having resolved to await that 
period of the day, as securely as his present 
awkward situation would permit, he was preparing 
to entreat Mademoiselle Dufour kindly to grant 
him a shelter in the back part of her house until 
night, when, aptly guessing his wish, the modest 
girl teasii^ly said, in her usual way : — 

'' I see that you begin to tremble 

Englishmen, brave as they think themselves, don't 
like to be thrown into dark dungeons any better 
than other folks. There, poor timid thing, you 
may retire in that room. I shall now and then 
grant you the benefit of my presence, if you 
behave yourself well, to keep up your courage. 
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Besides, I am very curious to know what sort of 
a man your master can be, to deserve so much of 
your gratitude/' 

The young man did as he was told ; he retired 
into the back shop, not, however, without being 
as he went along much amused, despite his pre- 
sent legitimate causes of fear and grief, at the 
pretty boulang^re's allusions to his apparent 
timidity. 

" You shall have, Mrs. Pert, a fair and true 
account of every thing that concerns my poor 
master; that is, every thing that is likely to 
interest a giddy, mad-brained listener such as 
you. I am never tired, as it happens, of talking 
of the young Lord d'Harecourt; indeed, I may 
say, of any one of the members of his much 
respected family : they are, I assure you, one and 
all, beloved and admired by every body, from the 
highest to the lowest, in the county." 

A customer, knocking for the third or fourth 
time on the counter, called MademoiseUe Dufour 
away. 

Dick was not a man to let even a few seconds 
pass by without ascertaining whether some advan- 
tage or other might not be derived from the very 
circumstance of his temporary rest. Those are 
the minds, ever actively employed, who thrive in 
the world, whatever their conditions may be. Your 
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drones of men pass through life half asleep, 
grumbling all the while at the success of others, 
themselves unnoticed in toto, or heeded may-be 
here and there, simply as hideous cumbrances, .a 
riddance of whom is always looked upon as a 
boon, long and devoutly wished for every where. 
The poor-houses and county gaols of every 
country are filled with such inert beings ; there 
are many also in the drawing-rooms of opulence : 
sickly, morose, unhappy, and thankless consumers 
of God's bounties, a necessity for the existence of 
whom it is and will ever be a deep mystery to 
unravel. 

There was a baker's coat hanging up in the 
room where Mademoiselle Dufour had been so 
kind as to show her friend Monsieur Dick : a 
baker's working coat, well whitened with flour, 
&ye, with chalk a little too, and potato-meal, and 
pulverized bones, for there enters not a smp^I 
quantity of those auxiliary in^dients in the daiiy 
Paris manufactory of flutes, petits pains, pains 
de menage, and other pains more or less nutritious 
and white. Never mind . • • • that's no business of 
ours : there hung the coat. 

Happy, glorious thought ! it shot across Dick's 
knowledge-box, a facetious term, by-the-bye, ever 
applied by that worthy domestic of Count Hubert*8 
to denote his sapient head, like an arrow, and the 
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result was, would you believe it? that when the 
petite chatter-box hurriedly returned to hear all 
about the good English milord, she positively 
found her free and easy guest trying on her own 
papa's most unbecoming surtout, 

" Why, Monsieur Dick, you are now indeed 
convincing me, beyond all farther doubt, that you 
richly deserve the character of chicken-hearted, 
which I thought fit to give you a short while since, 
only by way of joke. Pd wi^er now that yo^r 
own father would not know his son again in that 
disguise : you have only to put on papa's panta- 
loons, his hat and shoes, all as white as his coat, 
which you'll find behind that curtain, to be trans- 
formed into as perfect a French boulanger as ever 

bore a hotte." 

Nothing could be more fortunate. Monsieur 
Dufour and Dick being exactly similar in height 
and proportions, the clothes fitted to perfection; 
for Dick, with his bright thought still predominant, 
had instantly retired behind the curtain pdnted 
out; and there he had wisely left his well-known 
dress on the floor. 

Laughter! Don't tell us of merrimakes and 
jovialities in the country, about Christmas time, 
when peals of laughter run the highest; don't 
talk to us of the titterings and shouts created by 
Keeley, that chef-d'oeuvre of comic actors, and by 
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his plump better half, a very plumper of joy and 
buffoonery : such laughter may be broader ; it may 
partake more of the thunder's crash^ of the war 
of the elements ; but it can never equal the laugh 
of that baker's daughter at the sight of her trans* 
formed admirer : she laughed, and she laughed so 
heartily, so long and loud, that good Madame 
Dufour burst half terrified, half what you please, 
into the room. 

*' What is all this noise about, my dear? " she 
asked, looking anxiously, first at her child, and 
then at Dick, whose back alone she could at that 
moment see. '' Some droll story, no doubt, which 
your father is relating to you; but, mon ami 
Pierre, you should, indeed, call me down some- 
times to enjoy the fun a little myself, seeing as 
how I work hard enough all day long to deserve 
it.'' Saying which, the chiding affectionate wife 
had walked up to him, whom she had mistaken 
for her husband, fondly encircled his waist, and 
• . • • turned him round. 

" Mercy on me ! " she cried transfixed with 
unutterable surprise, " not Peter ! Who in the 
world are you?" 

Much amusement, of course, ensued, until the 
good boulang^re, being let at last into the secret, 
was told who the stranger was, what had happened 
to the count, and what it was further necessary to 
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do, that Monsieur Dick might not share the fate 
of his unfortunate master. 

Monsieur Dick was so intimately known at the 
boulangerie, and he had iuYariably conducted 
himself so well, that papa and mamma entirely 
relied on the young man's honest intentions ; they 
had moreover the highest opinion of their own 
child's good principles. Hence 

Madame Dufour having returned to her house* 
hold occupations, the young friends were again 
left to themselves. 

What good luck attends some people ! Do what 
they please, like cats, they are sure ever to alfght 
on their legs. Generals often, through the in* 
domitable intrepidity of their men, or the excessive 
cowardice of their enemies, have been known to 
win battles, which they must inevitably have lost, 
according to the rules of strategy, at least, had 
their skill alone decided the day. 

Count Hubert's serving-man belonged to the 
category of favored bipeds who, somehow or other, 
and whether they like it or not, are bom here and 
there with golden spoons in their jaws. Within 
an ace of being caught and cast into durance vile, 
the lucky dog, not only finds himself possessed of 
a large sum of money, usually entrusted to him 
by his master for their joint expenses, but he is 
furthermore unexpectedly taken under the pro- 
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tection of a spirited little amazon who, secretly 
snapping her fingers at mouchards and exempts, 
instantly furnishes him with a place of concealment 
and a| disguise. How could Master Dick, it must 
be confessed, have escaped detection with his 
d'^arecourt livery on, and no safe refuge to fly 
to, had that pretty French miss thought it amiss 
to call him over? 

Rat, tat, tat, tat; this time far less ceremoni- 
ously than before, some loud impatient knocking 
was heard in the shop. Two men, the same ugly- 
looking twain who had followed the young English 
gentleman, residing opposite, in the morning, were 
impudently coming round the counter. 

** AUons done. Messieurs, vous dtes sans g^ne," 
jestingly cried to them Mademoiselle Dufour, 
rushing out, and roguishly barring their way. 
** Lovers hate lookers-on; so you'll be pleased to 
keep your distance". . . . Notwithstanding all her 
assumed levity of manners, the poor girl was ready 
to die with affright; she had at one single glance 
discovered who they were : trembling therefore in- 
ternally for the safety of her unconscious prot6g6, 
she endeavoured, by plaguing the police officers, 
her customary weapon, to awake him gradually 
to the necessity of being on his best qui vive. 
Dick, the keen, was, however, always on the qui 
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vive; he also, with half an eye, had aocarately 
made out the true character of the rough intruders. 

^* What ill-mannered gentlemen you are, Mes- 
sieursy to force your company so rudely into a 
young maiden's privacy." She rattled on/ not 
allowing them time to mention their errand. ** If 
my father were at home, I reckon that those skulls 
of yours would run a mighty great risk of being 
cracked by a few raps of that rolling-pin, which 
you see hanging there in the corner.'' 

*• We simply wish to know, Mademoiselle, whe- 
ther or not you have seen this morning any person 
answering the description of an English valet," 
civilly enough inquired one of the men, the other 
at the same time endeavouiing to see into the 
adjoining apartment. 

*' Is that all?" replied with perfect sang-froid 
the maiden addressed. ** Then I should like to 
know by what right, for the sake only, as you 
allege, of asking a fair question, you dare to walk 
unasked behind shopkeepers' counters ? " 

" We have, if we please to avail ourselves of it, 
a warrant from the Palais de Justice to search 
every house in the quartier," gruffly growled the 
second official. 

" Oh! I perfectly understand you now; your 
humble servant, gentlemen," curtsying to the 
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ground: " by all means, go in and make your 
aearch. « . . Here, Graspard," addressing herself 
fiuniliarly to Dick, *^ mon bijou, yiens ici ! make 
room, dear, for those gentlemen." Upon saying 
which, the cunning gipsy purposely took affec* 
tionately Monsieur Dick by the arm, and led him 
to a stool by her seat in the shop. 

Both the men eyed Dick as he doggedly went 
along. 

^* Have you, Monsieur, perchance, seen any 
where the man we seek?*' inquired of him the 
first speaker, as he followed his companion into 
the back premises. 

" Non! Sacr-r-r-r-r. !" responded Dick, 

unmoved, not with a human being's voice, but 
with an unnatural sound, monstrously like the 
deep rumblings of a volcano, in the ominous 
act of heaving ten thousand tons of bitumen and 
lava. 

** Sois done tranquille, mon petit!" quickly 
interposed the clever minx, as if she were dread- 
fully afraid of her cher ami's pugnacious propen- 
sities: *' these gentlemen are simply doing their 
duty; we must never put any impediment, my 
father says, to the execution of the law. . . . Entrez, 
entrez, Messieurs. . . . " motioning to the Umbs of 
justice. '* You'll only find sacks of flour, and a 
few stale loaves." 
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Dick's sacr-r-r-r. . bad acted like a talisman, 
and his stentorian ' Non' left no doubt on the 
public agents' minds^ that mademoiselle's beau 
was nothing else but an irritable, dangerous Au- 
vergnaty one whom it was their best policy to let 
alone; they even took good care to leave the house 
by a side door which they had observed on coming 
in. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Reflectioiis on the use of prisons — The Bastille — Count Hubert a 
iUtenu tliere — How some one had built up a shed or * lean-to' — 
Singular shutters compared to spinsters — ^The Bastille cobbler 
and his visitor — Why Monmeur Cuir6 was a favorite— Details 
of atrocities, injurious to public morals — Some calamities worth 
enduring — What Monsieur Cuir6 one evening said to himself — 
Marc Antony's tears, inferior to those of a Paris mob^A 
scream ; its extraordinary effect — Excellent reasons adduced for 
being merciful to our fellow creatures — A bold spirit without 
his match. 

The Bastille was a state prison. Let us halt here 
awhile, triumphantly to repeat ' was,' and thank- 
fully to exult in its total destruction: glory and 
universal thanksgiving be to those, who were the 
means of sweeping it off from the face of this 
earth; a loathsome blotch for several centuries 
past on the fair fame of many a monarch of France. 
Not that prisons, and state prisons too, be altoge* 
ther unnecessary: quite the opposite. Places of 
solitary confinement, such especially as that which 
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was lately constructed at Pentonville; gaols, and 
well fortified strongholds of various kinds, are in- 
dispensable in every state, to paralyse the guilty ; 
to prevent further commission of crimes; to with- 
draw from society canker-worms, ever ready to con- 
taminate the innocent and pure; to render impotent 
for a season those refractory demagogues, alias, 
republican bandits, whose principal object is 
plunder; sole object, the overthrow of every class 
in which they have been found unworthy to hold 
a place. 

Impressively as we wish to uphold the necessary 
existence of houses of detention, wherever large 
communities are convened, we radically repudiate 
the rationality, the justice of any law that invests 
a potentate or chief magistrate or autocrat, no 
matter where, with the arbitrary power of incar- 
cerating, unheard by judge or jury, the humblest 
inhabitant of the realm. It is therefore tyranny of 
the foulest description, we loudly declare, to deprive 
a rational creature of his liberty, especially when it 
is done without his being permitted, in the public 
courts, to confront his accuser and to stand his 
trial. Thrice blessed is the country where liberty 
reigns so paramount, albeit wisely and soberly, 
that the most degraded as well as the wickedest 
man in it has the undisputed right to appeal for 
judgment. England, thou art that palmy land : 
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long mayest tfaou cham so justly the glory of being 
looked upon &s a model of equity for all other 
nations ! 

The Bastille, we resomey was a state prison, 
built, about the year 1369, by one Hugues Aubriot, 
an unfortunate man, who, found guilty of some 
sort of heresy or religious disbeUef, perfect ano* 
malies in those by-gone days, was condemned to 
imprisonment, and died within its walls. That 
chiteau fort had become so capacious and for- 
midable, at the latter end of the fifteenth century, 
that the whole parliamentary representation of 
Paris, a numerous body of public functionaries, 
were once confined en masse behind its gloomy 
bastions and ramparts. 

There we read also that the Man with the Iron 
Mask lingered out his mysterious existence. Ca- 
therine of Medids', Gharies the Ninth's, Henry 
the Third's, and the celebrated Cardinal Riche- 
lieu's numerous victims were likewise immolated 
there: it was used, in short, for neariy four hun- 
dred years, as a convenient place of temporary 
subtraction, more frequently, alas! of total anni- 
hilation, by a succession of monarchs and minis- 
terial rulers who had political rivals to get rid of, 
or private enemies to remove. It was proved, 
through a register of entries found by the people 
in 1789, that, during the short space of forty-six 
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years, no less than two thousand prisoners were 
cast into the dungeons and horrid pits of that 
detestable abode^ unknown and unhallowed sepul- 
chres of the manacled, the tortured, and slain. 

So dreadful were the torments inflicted in the 
Bastille; so terror-striking and abhorrent to human 
feeling were the chastisements awaided; the suf- 
ferings endured; the mental as well as bodily 
agonies demoniacally caused in that odious pile, 
that the more fortunate wretches, a very scanty 
number, who were allowed to go from its precincts, 
had previously to swear most solemnly, before the 
lieutenant-general and his staff, that they would 
never reveal, directly or indirectly, the slightest 
detail of the terrific pains and excruciating anguish 
they had seen or undergone. 

It was there that the satellites of military power 
had conducted the passive and resigned heir of one 
of the noblest families in Great Britain, the ac- 
complished, generous, open-hearted Count Hubert, 
the defenceless unprotected young lord of Hare- 
court. 

With scarp and counterscarp, with fosses, re- 
doubts, and curtains, crowned profusely with 
cannon and musketry, you may imagine that it 
was not a spot out of which any single-handed man 
might reasonably hope to effect an evasion. Per- 
severance, however, and a good heart, led on by 
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a master-mind^ will achieve wonders greater than 
that. You will see hereafter what a mere valet, 
who loved his master well, could do to set that 
master free. 



There was in those days at the comer of the 
Rue de Pontoise, Quai de la Toumelle, not far 
from the bridge bearing a similar name, the Pont 
de la Toumelle, a small shed, ^hoppe or lean*to, 
propped up against the wall, and made partly of 
wood, partly of old rags, and odds and ends, 
hermetically consolidated with laths, mud, and 
plaster, to ward off the wind blowing from the 
Jardin des Plantes along the Seine, and spread 
out to constitute furthermore a certain degree of 
privacy, which appeared particularly needed In a 
tenement so unmercifully exposed. No slates or 
tiles were seen on the sloping upper part, or 
cover, a thing which one could hardly call a roof, 
from the profuseness of its gaping apertures ; but, 
in lieu of slates and tiles, the thrifty frequenter of 
the Quai de la Feraille might still loungingly re- 
cognise there many a saucepan-lid, an old frying- 
pan, a worn-out tin pot, a rusted iron kettle, 
industriously disfigured, by being battered into 
flatness, to assume a shape more conformable 
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with the more honorable use to which they had 
been applied. 

A door there was, of course, and a loop-hole ; 
the former roughly fashioned out of a brace of 
shutters, laid abreast like two prim elderly maiden 
sisters, as stiff and quite as upright, and firmly 
secured by transverse subdivisions of a third 
shutter : this one, not unlike a prim old bachelor, 
something the worse for wear ; that is, like him, 
before the above-named third shutter had been 
chopped and sawed, and finally nailed across the 
elderly maidens alluded to, so fraternally linked 
abreast ; for, after the subdivision and nailing, the 
self-same third shutter usurped the threefold cha- 
racter of hair-front to both maidens, double waist- 
band, and double furbelow. And two such eyes 
each of those two shutters had, that the writer, 
evidently a nervous man, from whose accounts we 
borrow these curious details, could never divest 
himself of the idea that he was watched, and 
read through and through, whenever he chanced 
to go that way, by those four awful eyes. 

The loop-hole, by the tenant called ' his win- 
dow,' had been once the cunningly wrought 
wheel of some equally cunning machinery, worn 
out, and sold piece-meal at last, with other rub- 
bii^ of a similar nature in the celebrated March6 
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da Temple, where everything under the son, 
costly or cheap, may be picked up even now, 
either by way of parchase or barter. He whose 
singular ' window ' this was, very cleverly, there's 
no denying it, had filled up all its interstices with 
variously tinted portions of glass ; not so much as 
the slightest breath of wind having an entrance 
there ; '' the light, alas ! " says the chronicler, 
** meeting with a reception scarcely less repulsive 
than the blast, . . . '' and he had painted the frame 
blood-red and deep crimson like the door. It'will 
be known hereafter why a dye so repugnant to 
our feelings was preferred by the man who lived 
within. 

To describe that * within,' would be both 
tedious and unprofitable; what concerns the 
reader most is to learn, who could be the 
eccentric occupier of so uncouth and comfort- 
less a dwelling; who could ako be the very 
young female, just at this period of our nar- 
rative, so mysteriously shut up with him there. 

With a countenance indicative of good nature, 
at the core, whatever the appearances might be, 
as represented by the facial cuticle without, that 
man sitting in the comer, holding within his own, 
hard and massive now, the soft little hand of his 
auditress, whom he, paternally like, ever and 
anon, pats on the shoulder with the other, whilst 
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sotto Toce^ he seems to endeavour, by kind and 
consoling words, to stay her sobs ; that man is no 
less a personage than the Bastille cobbler; an in- 
dividual whom all the prisoners have more or less 
to do with| either for the repairing of their soles, 
or for the castigation and mortification of their 
bodies. For, Monsieur Cuire de Uempeigne, a 
somewhat applicable nickname bestowed upon 
this o£Scial, had for a long time past, by the 
severity of his gruff manner, the bull-dog snap- 
pishness of his answers to the detenus, the sar- 
donic exultation which he constantly manifested 
whenever he heard of the atrocities inflicted on 
the confined sufferers, men, women, or children, 
deserved so well of the prison authorities, that he 
had been invested with the lucrative appointment 
of CO- tormentor in a select band of miscreants, 
as it was supposed, of his own especial stamp. 

Wherever Cuire, people usually dropped his 
other name, was obseiTed, or thought he was, 
you might be sure that something cruel, brutal, 
heartless, or in direct defiance to all principles of 
Christian charity and brotherly love, would be 
ostensively exhibited by the savetier de la for- 
teresse; such was his motive for daubing his 
door and window with crimson red and blood-like 
scarlet; he'd 
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Ha?e waah'd them o'er 
With human gore, 

to suit the cherished, ever predominant purpose 
of his heart. 

*' It shall, it shall be, my dear child ; just as 
you wish," the cobbler earnestly declared to the 
rising girl, as she prepared to depart • . • '^ De- 
pend upon Cuir^'s word ; it is a sacred engage- 
ment which he never breaks. Your shortest road, 
my dear, is across the bridge ; waste not a mo- 
ment, believe me, or you'll be too late;*' so 
saying he bowed and closed his door. 

Authors give themselves a mighty deal of 
trouble to paint up, in the most frightful colors 
that their imagination can invent, beings whom 
it is doubtful whether the public suffer not con- 
siderably by knowing. Cold-blooded murderers, 
skulking in the dark to stab their victims ; sensual 
villains, gloating on the spoils of defenceless in- 
nocence ; demons and wretches such as these, it 
would be, we humbly offer it as our opinion, a 
great advantage to mankind never to hear of. 
What avails it to society to be told that man and 
woman have committed crimes of so black a die, 
or deeds of so foul a nature, that being a man or 
woman, after such revealings, almost amounts to 
a disgrace ? Rather dwell on the virtues and good 
moral propensities of our race ; transmit to pos- 
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terity, examples of benevolence, acts of true 
charity, proofs of parental and filial affection 
i¥orthy of imitation. Speak in rapturous terms 
of noble patriotic exploits, of disinterested self- 
sacrifices, magnanimously undergone in behalf 
of others; extol to the skies the praiseworthy 
lives of good men, in short, and leave bad men 
alone. 

Had Cuir6 de L'empeigne been in reality what 
he merely seemed to be, we should have con« 
trived, by every kind of fair and allowable sub- 
stitution, suggested to our mind from our great 
abhorrence of hideous things, to dispense with 
his loathsome presence in this work . « . . But 
Cuir6 was, on the contrary, one of those unac- 
countable mortals who love to do good in outrof- 
the*way places, and by out-of-the-way means— 
respectfully comparing great things with small-^ 
Uke God's earthquakes and storms, which swallow 
up cities, and root up forests in their passage, to 
annihilate plagues or dry up destructive floods,—- 
a strong simile, we own, but not inappropriate, 
when one takes into consideration the cruel 
duties which this man had sometimes to 
perform. 

Cuir6 was all in all a very good soul, although 
very few were made partakers of his goodness. 

" Cuire, remember thy vow ! " said he one 
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evening to himself, as he was pacing up and down 
the banquette of one of the parapets of the great 
dongeoUy at which he called every day for work, 
about the same time. ** It is now that thou 
shouldst devoutly and devotedly commence thy pro- 
mised labors of purgatorial self-infliction. — ^Thoa 
hast opportunities here in abundance, as thou 
seest, to offer up daily oblations by the perform^ 
ance of generous acts, which, thou knowest it full 
well, be they numerous as the sandy particles on 
the sea-beach, will but very inadequately compen- 
sate for'' .... A deep groan ascended from un- 
derground : the moon had waned beneath the 
murky horizon of the French capital; all was 
wrapped up in the deepest gloom. " Aye, aye ; 
that's the dirge that should call thy best energies 
into action; be kind to thy fellow-creatures, Cuir6 ; 
never mind the means employed, do good ; thou'lt 
feel then that thou art in some measure progress- 

ing; that, for woes thou hast ," his 

voice appeared to be stifled by the intensity of 
inward feelings over which he seemed to have no 
control, 'Hhou art humbly striving to make 
amends." Groans this time in succession and 
screams escaped, gurgling through the damp air 
of various suspirals, which opened from the lower 
prison vaults. The sentries were fixed, and the 
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cobbler^ a well-tried outdoor servant of the place^ 
was left unmolested to rove about the ramparts, 
as he was wont to do. ** Here must henceforth 
be the scene of thy benevolent operations . • • . 
But how wilt thou succeed to accomplish thine 
end ? Why ! Cuire, Cuire, what hast thou done 

with thy reading? Was there not once a 

great Roman who feigned for years being insane 
to save his Ufe and obtain a great revenge? let thy 
motive be far more commendable : deceive a few, 
to allay the sufferings of many, thyself, none the 
richer or the forwarder in the world for thine 
ailful guise." And Cuire proved that he was as 
good as his word ; for, from that day forth he cer- 
tainly played the part of Heartless, but it was that 
he might all the better indulge in secret acts of 
charity, and unseen and unsuspected kind offices 
of true benevolence. 

'' The salary which is attached to this odious 
service," observed Cuir^ to himself, when he was 
added to the band of mercenaries whose horrid 
duties were to inflict tortures on the prisoners, 
'' shall invariably be employed in the pecuniary 
relief of fellow-creatures about me, whom I may 
have the good fortune to discover, either actually 
struggling against the hardships of penury, or 
suffering from the merciless persecutions of opu- 
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lent creditors de&f to their cries. Not one farthing 
of that ill-gotten pelf shall ever be applied to my 
own private use." 



There is nothing more hateful than a Paris 
moby unexpectedly collected round any luckless 
fellow, on whom a certain amount of public odium, 
deservedly or not, has been suddenly fixed. Infu- 
riated mobs in all capitals are frightful scenes to 
contemplate, but about N6tre Dame, la Cite, la 
rue St. Jacques, the Faubourgs St. Antoine and 
St. Marceau, such mobs have a pandemonium 
character about them^ that Virgil alone, or Dante 
could adequately describe. Frenchmen, at a mo- 
ment's notice,' would not hesitate to conflagrate 
the world, with themselves in it, to make a greater 
blaze • . • . whilst, take them at an opportune 
season, easily wrought on like women or children, 
by a well got-up pathetic tale, you might hear 
them sob aloud round some newly set up idol, 
like those sensitive Romans, to whom Marc An- 
tony disclosed the gory remains of Caesar. 

Count Hubert's guard had scarcely issued 
from the narrow wayfare in which he was 
captured, when hundreds of idlers of both sexes 
had already filled the streets through which he 
had to pass. 
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'' Pelt the rascally spy ! " cried this one, pick- 
ing up a stone. 

** Tuck him up by the poll, like a dog/' shouted 
a second, climbing up the lamp-post ; ^' I'll let 
down the rfeverbfere." 

A third reached near enough to throw a hand- 
ful of fetid mud in the young nobleman's face. 

*^ Oh, my iather, my dear mother, forgive me, 
I entreat you ! " was then in whispers low, the 
young sufferer's prayer. 

And the satellites urged him on, and the rabble 
bowled. 

Alas ! what sad reflections must be those of a 
good son, who, for the first time, disregarding all 
parental admonitions, falls into transgression. 
Besides having had long to wrestle with the 
excellent moral principles, which his friends so 
providently instilled into his vii^n mind, a 
painful contest! has he noU l&st of all, that 
horrid pang to endure, which strikes the heart 
upon the first commission of a serious fault ? 

Count Hubert refused to return home. 

By so doing that unreflecting young man, ex* 
clusively alive to a new-bom passion, had entailed 
misery past bearing, and apprehensions more 
trying still, on a family, whose brightest hopes 
they trustfully fancied he was bom to realize. 
All that can be urged in behalf of the young 
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Lord d'Harecourt is, that he certaiDly never 
dreamt of being thrown into the Bastille, for falling 
in love with a poor French washerwoman's foster- 
child; much less did he anticipate that one so 
nobly bom could ever be accused of being a 
government or any other spy. 

What would he not give just now, when Eugenie 
no longer fascinates, that is, so he thinks ; what 
would he not instantly yield, to have again the 
opportunity of accompanying his worthy, too in- 
dulgent tutor to the land of his sires ! 

A stone hurled by some ruffian hand struck his 
brow. 

In an instant the young man's face was covered 
with blood. 

And a scream, a scream was heard that rent 
the air. 

Don't imagine, reader too hasty, that that 
scream escaped from the manly breast of one 
bom on British soil. 

That scream was not of man's utterance. • . • It 
was a sound that, disguised though it certainly 
must have been to all other ears, through fearful 
agony, would have called Count Hubert back to 
consciousness, had ten thousand stones knocked 
him down. 

And the guards still advanced ; and that ter- 
rific multitude still yelled on. 
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A few short moments had scarcely passed 
since that juvenile moraliser was honestly and 
penitently yearning after an opportunity to snap 
asunder all the dear ties with which his nascent 
passion was gradually binding him down to the 
soil of France^ that he might, dutiful and fond^ 
hasten back all the sooner to his mother's and 
father*s arms; when a slight accident, for the 
missile had not penetrated deep, a shriek, heard 
in the din of other shrieks, and howls, and roar- 
ings, rivets again that enraptured youth to the 
dangerous spot, which he was so ardently wishing 
to leave. 

Poor, frail humanity, loveable by thy very 
frailties, when they simply generate in an 
overflowing affectionate heart; much to be 
pitied, when thy faults, thy crimes themselves 
spring from a soul darkened by ignorance, per- 
verted by evil company, corrupted by early bad 
example; deserving to be blamed, never; save 
by Him who can separate laudable from repre- 
hensible motives, with infinitely greater ease than 
man can sort out the purest gold from the vilest 
dross. Punish men for their guilt, legally ; shun 
sensualists, to screen yourselves from the con- 
tamination of immorality ; but, beware, syco- 
phants in surplices as well as others, hypocrites 
in female attire, when ye presume to judge, lest 
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ye yourselves also be forthwith brought before 
your own Judge. 

Hubert, the hero of our tale, like all other 
young men of fortune, who, for the first time 
left unadvised^ unprotected, to their own inclina- 
tions, soon commit errors for which they have 
but too often very bitterly to grieve in after days, 
committed the fault, the only fault, of permitting 
himself over readily to be enslaved : enslaved, 
however, most fortunately, by one who, sovereign 
ruler though she reigned over the whole being 
of that devoted mortal, was sure to use him well, 
was quite as sure to be a guardian angel, for 
ever, to him who so devotedly periled his life for 
her sake. 

x4.nd that scream, that scream was Eugenie's 
first genuine, heartfelt avowal of love ; her solemn 
declaration, in the fair face of Heaven, and 
the hearing of countless ears, that the young lord 
of Harecourt's affection was returned ; her solemn, 
soul-binding engagement, fervently betrayed, to 
love but him, and to love him to the last. 

No wonder that that youth heeded not the 
warm stream that trickled down his face; no 
wonder that he stooped to pick up the stone, 
and that he might have been heard gratefully to 
bless it. 

VOL. II. F 
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And the lictors sternly motioned on ; and the 
myriad*s roar never ceased. 

Long had already the state prison's watch- 
tower been descried ; long also had, one by one, 
each of its defensive formidable works: curtain, 
flanking redoubts, and casemated outer walls, 
merged on the prisoner's sight. For so dense 
had become the increasing multitude at every 
step, that it was with the greatest difficulty, and 
the most imminent danger, that the guard had 
as yet been able to bear forward with their captive 
and to protect hink 

A loud report from one of the fortress pieces 
of ordnance, about this time, booming through 
the crash of human voices, told that the gover- 
nor himself was apprehensive of forthcoming 
mischief, and that brazen tongue, like a minute- 
gun fired in distress, had been used to warn the 
king and his staff of the necessary presence, in 
that ever turbulent quarter, of imstant military 
assistance. 

Bold indeed tnust be the man, whatever his 
calling may have been, who, knowing himself to 
be the hated object of the hostile masses jostling 
round him, looks collectedly at the menacing, dear 
truction-rife glances of his countless, maddened 
foes. Such, alas ! was at that critical mo- 
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ment the awful situation of the young count. A 
handful of foot soldiers, too few, had they even 
been ever so daring, to face such a crowd, were 
there alone to defend him: no auxiliary force 
within hail ; no probable chance of escape, should 
that crushing, torrent-like human flood succeed in 
its repeated attempts to pounce upon its appa- 
rently helpless prey. Bold indeed, we beg leave 
to repeat, must that man be, who, thus fearfully 
exposed to a thousand deaths, about to be dealt, 
as it were, at one siugle unerring blow, looks 
undaunted on the scene; steps firmly on; or, 
checked in his course, like a Nubian lion at bay, 
waits his coming fate, be it weal or woe, undis- 
mayed and unperturbed. Reader, then be proud 
of thy native land ; we forgive thee excess of pa- 
triotism so well based; Count Hubert, having first, 
during a short interval of prayer, piously com- 
muned with heaven's King, proved, beyond all 
human doubt, that that man so bold was he. 

Deep in the recesses of his noble heart there 
existed, nevertheless, a deUcate, responsive chord, 
which, ever and anon, when a virgin's name for a 
moment hung on his quivering lips, vibrated with 
painful dread, dread acutely felt, though momen- 
tarily, for the sufferings of that maid. 

But relate, we must, as briefly as we can, and 

F 2 
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without further delay, the horrors, the fiendish 
rage of that unparalleled, disgraceful onslaught, 
attempted against the life of a defenceless inno- 
cent young man, at the merciless instigation 
of a mean-spirited rival. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Monsieur Dufour, not at all comfortable — He relates Count 
Hnbert^s narrow escapes— «Keen Dick grows impatient— More 
details, in which Henri Mandrin runs a great chance of recei- 
ving his * quietus' — Dreadful rush — One against a thousand—- 
Good use made of a sword — Pugnacious enthusiasm of a 
serving-man — Continuation of Monsieur Dufour*s narrative — 
How Monsieur Cuir§ miraculously saved the count's life — Sin- 
gular demonstration of intense attention — Somebody with a 
bracelet — A Paris baker*s dinner — Two sorts of soup — More 
soupe maigre eaten in England than in France — Master Dick, 
incog., seeks here and there for Monsieur Mandrin — Mademoi- 
selle Dufour suggests a plan — Pleasures of certain spirits— 
M^lanie calls at Madame Bonamie's — Interesting t6te-a-tdte — 
Brutal assault — A ruffian gets his due — Many bruises inflicted, 
bones broken, and two eyes lost — A sagacious conducteur's 
broad hints. 

" Now, pray, be patient, my dear friends ! you 
shall hear it all, from beginning to end : but for 
heaven's sake ! give me time to breathe ! " pant- 
ingly said, in broken phrases, the exhausted, 
scared, ghastly-looking baker, as he entered the 
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back shop and flung himself on a chair. '' It 
was, indeed^ an appalling sight. . . . poor young 
man!" 

And Monsieur Dufour, observing that a stranger, 
one, at any rate, whom he did not recognise as 
forming part of his acquaintance, was in the room, 
looked enquiringly at his wife and daughter for an 
explanation. 

They both, smiling, very soon enlightened him 
on the subject, by relating all the necessary cir- 
cumstances connected with Monsieur Dick's tra- 
vestissement, furthermore informing the master of 
the house, early to put him on his guard, of the 
official visit which two limbs of the municipal 
police had forcibly made on the premises, very 
fortunately without discovering, not even the dress 
of the transformed valet. This narrative, of course, 
created a certain amount of mirth, which the good- 
hearted Monsieur Dufour was really, just then, in 
considerable need of, to restore his sunken spirits. 
He ordered Monsieur Dick's clothes to be instantly 
burnt, every vestige of them, for fear of another 
search, and called for a petit coup, or la petite 
goutte, if you happen, good reader, to be better 
acquainted with the latter than the former term. 

^' I can very well understand, my dear Fanchon, 
et toi aussi, petite espi^gle," addressing himself 
good-naturedly to his wife and daughter, ** that as 
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women, inquisitive Tittle bodies, you are mon- 
strously impatient to know what befell our hand- 
some English customer of over the way, on his 
road to the Bastille; I can also fully imagine 
that youy I'ami/' directing his eyes towards the 
new-created baker, " are not a little interested in 
the accounts which I am, as it happens, better 
than anybody else, able to give you." 

Dick certainly did look not a little concerned. 
The women, as most other women infallibly would 
have been, were all attention ; that is : with eyes 
and mouths all agape, and bodies motionless. 

" You must know," proceeded the pale-faced 
relator, for he was anything yet but composed : 
*' that, on leaving this house, my business lying 
still in the direction of the rue St. Jacques, where 
I had seen your master shamefully arrested, an 
hour or so back, I suddenly felt an insurmountable 
desire to know what had become of him. So, 
instead of making my usual morning calls for the 
daily orders, I crossed the pont de la Tournelle ; 
ran like mad along the quai de Betune ; passed 
the pont de Damiette, filled with rabble, all tear- 
ing on in one and the same direction, and finally 
overtook the prisoner, just as he was entering the 
rue du Petit Musee. 

" The report of the Bastille watch-gun had 
warned me that danger, of some serious nature, 
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was apprehended; this however, far from deter- 
ring, seemed rather to propel me forward, as 
though a supernatural agency was mysteriously 
driving me on. No sooner had I reached within 
three or four paces, as nearly as I can reckon, 
considerincr the terrific confusion which existed at 
this spot, within three or four paces, I say, of that 
hapless young man, when the military escorting 
him, having, through some unaccountable motive 
or other, not much to their credit, suddenly given 
way, fifty strong arms at least were stretched out 
to seize him and to drag him to death. 

" A la mort, Tespion du roi George !" a volley 
of voices ferociously shouted. 

" Defends-toi, brave jeune homme," I cried 
almost in his ear : ** ils en veulent a ta vie !. . . . 
You should then have witnessed what prodigies 
of valor, what feats of arms, what sang-froid, 
your young friend displayed. Oh ! he did, indeed, 
deserve a better fate !" 

*' What ! " gasped out Dick, scarcely able to 
speak, so overcome he seemed with horror and 
fury : " what ! man alive, you cannot mean that 
they have dared to slay my own, my dear good 
master ! " 

" Be quiet, mon cher gar9on; nothing, be 
sure of that, shall be kept from you," anxiously 
interrupted Mademoiselle Dufour's father. " One 
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thing I can positively swear to you, as having 
seen it all with my own eyes, that, if they have 
deprived so brave a man of his life, and that 
remains to be proved, that man, single-handed as 
he was, made some score or two of the cowardly 
knaves cry ' Amen' long before their time. 

'* For full the space of ten minutes, with 
nothing but his sheer muscular powers, he hurled 
to the right and left every fool-hardy fellow that 
ventured to touch him. One huge rascal, I re- 
member me well, he had caught by the neck ; a 
dark, sinister-looking scoundrel, armed with a 
short bludgeon ; already your master had wrenched 
the club from his broad hands, and already, in all 
probability, the death-blow was descending on 
that gloomy dark enemy's crown, when, as if 
suddenly recognising him : ' No,' he cried, * I 
cannot punish thee as thou justly deservest. Go, 
and protect poor Eugenie ! ' saying which, he dis- 
dainfully drove the wretch away." 

" Henri ! Monsieur Henri ! by all that's sacred ! 
I know him well ,..,*' shouted like a being more 
than half insane, the distracted only male-listener 
of the party. ..." I'll not spare the villain, when 
good luck will have it that my turn is come." 

" Just then," resumed the baker, " a frightful 
shout announced a fresh attack : the young hero 
had evidently received severe contusions, and may- 

F 3 
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be cruel wounds on various parts of his person, 
for pain^ which he endeavoured to conceal, was 
but too plainly visible in the agitated lineaments of 
his fine face. The rush had recommenced ; terror 
and other equally discreditable reasons had re- 
moved from the threatened captive all possible 
hope of human assistance; twice, indeed, had 
heavy missiles, hurled by dastardly knaves, 
struck the young man's now uncovered head ; and 
once, too, a distant shot had been fired, no one 
could exactly tell whence, with murderous intent. 

" Oh ! was I whispering to myself at that very 
moment, could I but be permitted with half-a- 
dozen more of men I know, to stand by that 
unhappy youth ! when, judge of my amazement, 
good friends, upon turning round, to behold him 
only once more as I thought before he fell, I 
descried him, sword in hand, driving back like 
a whirlwind his howling, flying, falling assail- 
ants, as if he had none but affrighted women 
and screaming children with whom to contend. 

" At his feet lay, stretched, the craven-hearted 
fool who had so impotently flourished that glitter- 
ing blade, a kindly weapon, providentially sent, 
no doubt, and which had served first to strike 
its original owner down. 

'^ I have been in battle. Monsieur Dick, but 
never in my born days did I see a sabre whirl 
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about so amazingly fast, and with such splendid 
effect as your valiant master whirled that miracu- 
lous sword of his ; no hurricane, sir, could have 
made my sturdy old windmill of Montmartre 
turn round half so fast. You Englishmen appear 
to understand moulinets to perfection; we have 
not a tambour-major, I wager, in all our regi- 
ments of France, who could beat that admirable 
youngster of yours in the multiplicity of cuts and 
thrusts, which he has such a happy knack of 
dealing like lightning on all around. 

^* Aye ! but the bravest and the strongest man 
must come to his end at last !" 

Here Keen Dick, who had been participating 
in his beloved young master's related prowesses 
with a show of pugnacity which had almost led 
him once to jump up, lay hold of the baker's stick, 
and act as fugleman to the story, turned deadly 
pale. " For God's sake ! my good Monsieur 
Dufour," he cried, almost beside himself, '* tell 
us, before you proceed any further, whether you 
believe that my master, Count Hubert, has or 
has not been foully murdered in this butchering 
affray ? " 

^* He certainly. Monsieur Dick, was not dead, 
when they bore him across the drawbridge, over 
the Bastille fos8;6;^ 'this much I can safely stand 
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to, as I neter lost sigbt of lum for a moment till 
the great gates ncfe doficd,*^ refdied the person 
addressecL 

** Thank yoo, thank yon, kind, exceUent 
Monsteor Dafbor," giatefnlly exclaimed young 
dHarecoort's &ithfid attendant. *^ I shall now 
endeaYoor, I promise yoo, to listen with compo- 
sure to the end." 

*' Ah ! ma foi ! respecting that, mon bon ami, 
there is very httle miwe to be said. 

" Yon know, I told yon that the Count had 
obtained possession of a sword; well, there he 
stood in the midst of a wide circle, unencimibered, 
save and except by the dead and wounded, whom 
le jeune diable had disabled in this splendid fait 
d'arme. 

** Now it seems that heroic valor such as that 
was not suflScient to quell the vile passions, still 
boiling within the rancorous breasts of a band of 
reckless hinds, assembled close by me, for, 
having compelled two of the soldiers who had 
formed part of your master's former escort, to 
level their muskets at him, they actually were 
within an ace of getting them to fire, when, 
believe me, I could scarcely credit my ears, a 
voice of thunder cried, ' A bas vos armes, soldats 
du roi !• • • • by what right dare you so unceremoni- 
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ously to dispose of a state prisoner's life ! • • • • I 
know you all ... . injure but one hair of that 
man's head, and your lives shall answer for the 
same.' ' Ah ! Cuire, Cuir6 ! is that you ? ' seve- 
ral voices called out together. . . . but the speaker 
had disappeared. 

^' That Cuir^y nevertheless, as they called him, 
saved tlie captive's life. 

'' And one second after that, a company of 
horse, riding up, took charge of your poor 
master's further conveyance. 

^^ It was high time, I can assure you, that 
military assistance should arrive; for your noble 
seigneur, Uke a very king, which he deserved to 
be, bowing proudly to the commanding officer, 
delivered up his sword,, and — and — fine young 
fellow ! nature being quite exhausted, he dropt 
at the horses' feet. ..." 

*' Humph !".... It was not a sigh that Dick 
uttered then. ... it was not a groan, ... no ; it 
was an accumulation of atmospheric air, which 
the poor man had been gathering up from intense 
attention, during the last part of Monsieur Du- 
four s account, and which he had been forced 
at last to breathe out noisily and long. 

The women gazed ; Dufour shed a tear. 

" God forgive you, man, for having grossly 
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deceived me ! " moaned out reproachfully the 
broken-hearted valet. . . . '^ Did you not declare 
to me that my master was still alive at his 
entrance into the Bastille?" 

*' And so I do again most solemnly declare the 
same thing; he not only was positively alive, 
but, as his bearers*reached that strong gate, which 
is outside the counterscarp, he partly rose and 
looked, much interested, at the singular gesticu- 
lations of a young girl, leaning against one of the 
exterior buttresses. He whom they name Cuire 
was there also^ helping the young damsel to 
stand up on a narrow stone ledge^ so as to see 
and be seen, above the heads of those who were 
collected in that spot. So well, forsooth, did I 
note everything which occurred just then, that I 
observed a pair of shoes under the left arm of 
Master Cuir6, and a bracelet in the taper hands 
of the pretty maid. 

" Now, if you please, I'll earnestly entreat 
you to let us have dinner." 

Dick, being now perfectly convinced that his 
master was not dead ; feeling, moreover, fully per« 
suaded that Cuire was somehow or other, through 
the influence of Mademoiselle Eugenie, whom he 
plainly recognised in the damsel against the but- 
tress, a friend on whom might depend the young 
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lord's future ikte, with regard to his release or 
escape, he consented almost cheerfully to sit 
down to the frugal fttmily meal. 

Soup^ of course, was duly brought on first : a 
sine-qua«non, wherever genuine French people 
in Paris dine, what is called here " at home." 

Keen Dick, you must know, had always lived 
well : this was therefore a trying d6but, which his 
gastronomic propensities had unexpectedly to 
encounter. De la soupe a ToseiU'e, it was ; soupe 
maigre, in other words, sour, greasy, and violently 
similar to a quart or so of hog's tub liquor, made hot. 
It went down, but we must tell you that Monsieur 
Dick, never in his life before, nor ever during the 
subsequent years of that same Ufe, exhibited a 
thousandth part of the savoir-vivre which he 
complacently displayed on this occasion. 

This is stating things fairly, that is, without any 
the least nationality about us, whether French or 
English ; consequently, you will perhaps not object 
to our honestly drawing a parallel between two 
sorts of soups, thoroughly well known in both 
countries, the one being peculiar to England, the 
other to France. 

At stated periods, every day in the week, both, 
the two greatest nations on the face of the earth, 
consume gallons of ^' soupe maigre " by tens of 
thousands. 
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Burly metropolitan gourmands, residing round 
St. Paul ; aristocratic sybarites, revelling in west- 
end palaces, stare at us as you may, look as incre- 
dulous as you please, but so it is : the less 
nutritious mess of the two being moreover eaten 
on this side of the channel. 

First of all — ^what is soup ? 

A liquid amalgamation of comestibles more or 
less alimentary, more or less compounded and 
decocted under £he culinary directions of would-be 
Udes and Soyers all over the globe. 

Secondly— what is soupe maigre? 

Any infusion or decoction, wherein are hastily 
combined much water ; sufficient bread ; a small 
portion of butter; some penny-worth or two of any 
kind of vegetable whatever, according to the con- 
sumer's palate ; an egg or so ; some pepper and 
salt ; with not a vestige of meat from lean cow, 
fat ox ; hog or sow ; cat or dog. 

The latter ingredients are mentioned, to show 
how preferable meagre soup is to soupe grasse or 
soupe au gras, within which right frequently the 
feline and the canine species contribute not a little 
to strengthen the broth. 

*' How does all this stuff and nonsense," asks 
the reader, (readers are not always very cour- 
teous,) ** go to prove so undeniably that we eat, 
in this country every day, soup as thin and un- 
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savoury as that which our frog-eating neighbours 
eat?" 

" Why, sir/' we humbly presume to answer, 
'^ it is clearly demonstrated to our own mind, inas- 
much as three cups of tea, at breakfast, and two 
more cups of the same beverage in the evening, 
inside the ycurrnff usually amalgamated with sun- 
dry slices of bread and butter or rounds of toast, 
say even, with a well buttered roll or more, an 
egg, some sugar and milk in each cup, must 
inevitably form as wishy-washy and meagre a 
soup as any which Mesdames Dufour and Bona- 
mie could prepare, ever so frugally, for their 
domestic boards. 



During three successive evenings, good Master 
Dick, disguised as a Paris baker, had fruitlessly 
repaired to the rue St. Jacques, in hopes of falling 
in with dear Monsieur Henri, whom he was deter- 
mined to reward handsomely, in his own peculiar 
way, for the man's kindness to his master. Dick 
had implicitly followed the Dufours' sagacious 
advice, which was to act the dumb provincial ; so 
that he significantly pointed to his tongue, when- 
ever he was addressed, and shaking his head, 
sawny-like, closed every kind of intercourse, with 
a sulky grunt and a nasty sort of squint, which 
seemed to say, " laisse-moi tranquille, ou bien je 
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te cogne." '' Don't be bothering me there, or» 
may-be you'll catch it." 

And Dick, tradesman-like, was provided, on 
each of these excursions, indeed, whenever he left 
the Dufours' house, either with a half-filled sack of 
flour, or an empty one, usually preferring the 
latter. He, besides this, very seldom went out 
unassisted by the auxiliary stay of one of the 
baker's soundest gourdins, a very shillalah of the 
most formidable description;. Mademoiselle Du- 
four, aware of the object, which led her bien-aim6 
jeune Anglais to absent himself so regularly every 
evening; did her best each time to prevent his 
going out, but neither her innocent caresses, nor 
her occasional poutings, mostly seasoned with 
eloquent tears, far more dangerous, sparkling in a 
young woman's eyes, than all the other means of 
persuasion which she may resort to, could deter 
Monsieur Dick from endeavouring, night after 
night, to beat up his game. Melanie, the good- 
natured girl, at last, nothing dismayed, nor dis- 
couraged in the least, bethought herself of an art- 
ful expedient, entirely to remove all farther chances 
of rencontre. She playfully offered to accompany 
her friend that same evening to the rue St. Jacques, 
and to entice, as she said, by means with which 
Monsieur Dick should afterwards honestly be made 
acquainted, this Monsieur Henri to walk out with 
her in whichever direction he pleased. 
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Count Hubert's valet, like all other valets, 
although of a superior caste, in point of faith* 
fulness, was not a man to stick at trifles, espe- 
cially when they stood in the way of the accom- 
plishment of any purpose, on which his mind was 
bent. Cautioning therefore his pretty M61anie 
to be prudent and wise, whatever she did, he con- 
sented to make a trial of her 'plan,' and they 
both, arm in arm, that evening walked to the 
rue de I'Est, at the back of the Luxembourg pa- 
lace, where the frightful meeting was to take 
place, in case Melanie should succeed to decoy 
the prey. 

Well instructed by Dick as to the house, and 
the flat in that house, and the washerwoman's 
name, little Dufour scampered ofl* joyously to 
achieve her mighty prowess. 

Philosophers, Sir Nicholas Highbred amongst 
them all, have frequently talked of an intermediate 
state, a mysterious existence in which the souls of 
the departed, from the year one of the creation to 
the present time, are waiting for the great day of 
retribution. We ourselves firmly and piously 
believe in such a state. Now, it strikes us that, in 
that self-same state, the greatest blessing which 
the waiting spirits can experience, must be to see 
the pure, the aflectionate workings of such a de- 
voted little heart as that of Melanie Dufour's, as 
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she is impatiently trotting on to perform a good 
action. 

'^ Mademoiselle, qui demandez-vous ? " civilly 
asked Madame Bonamie, when the baker's daugh- 
ter, after hearing the well-known * entrez ! ' opened 
the door and walked in. 

It so happened that the laundress had just 
returned from her boat ; poor Eugenie was there 
also, pale and dejected, like one whose life is 
ebbing fast 

" I have some important intelligence to com- 
municate, with the least possible delay, to a young 
man, named Henri, whom I expected to meet 
here," respectfully and modestly replied the juve- 
nile visitor .... " Would you be so kind as to tell 
me, Madame, where I could be fortunate enough 
to find him." 

Innocence and virtue never fail to impart a com- 
plexion to the face and a dignity to the person, 
which it is impossible for upright judges to over- 
look. Madame Bonamie clearly perceived that, 
whatever the intelligence might be, dear M^lanie's 
motives and feelings were pure ; she accordingly 
begged the young girl to be seated, kindly observ- 
ing that, as Monsieur Henri lived at an estaminet 
in the neighbourhood, a most objectionable place 
for any young woman to call at, she would go and 
fetch him. 
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No sooner were Madame Bonamie's matronlv 
steps heard heavily treading half-way down the 
stairs, than the two young maidens, as it were 
instinctively led to perform, at the very same in- 
stant, the very same act, rose from their chairs, 
and approaching each other, anxiously and enquir- 
ingly looked in each other's face. 

Both lovely and youthful, but better pictured 
to the reader's mind, by his or her dreaming awake, 
for a short while, of a terrestrial interview between 
one of Homer's graces and one of Byron's. 

" Mademoiselle Eugfenie, I beheve ?" hurriedly 
enquired the young stranger. 

" Yes, oh ! yes, I am she !. . . . is is he still 

alive?" 

" If you speak of Count Hubert, I am sorry 
for your sake, fair lady, that I cannot tell: 
I am acquainted with no one connected with 
the unfortunate count, but Monsieur Dick, bis 
valet." 

M^lanie Dufour had instantly detected in the 
lovely being before her, the tone of voice, the 
manners, the tournure of one infinitely superior to 
herself, notwithstanding her humble dress and the 
humbler home she occupied. 

" But, Mademoiselle Eug6nie," cautiously pro- 
ceeded the young girl, half whispering what she 
said, ^^ be sure of this, there is nothing I would 
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not cheerfully undertake to serve you: therefore 
tell me quickly what I can do ? " 

" Go there, dear friend, and take •...'* The 
trembling speaker had not sufficient time to con* 
dude the phrase .. 1 . she however succeeded in 
slipping a paper into Melanie's extended band : it 
was Cuire de L'empeigne*s address on the quai 
de la Toumelle. 

Melanie also dexterously arranged, on her side, 
to tell herinteresting new acquaintance where she 
could find her, as well as the aforesaid Monsieur 
Dick, should she, in any sudden emei^ency, require 
their immediate assistance. So that, when the 
unsuspecting washerwoman walked in, she found 
the two young misses, quietly seated as she left 
them, Melanie admiringly praising the crimped 
jabot of a gentleman's shirt, just then lying on 
the table. 

*^ I have left Monsieur Henri waiting for you. 
Mademoiselle, at the bottom of the stairs: he 
cannot conceive what you have learnt which seems 
so important for you to communicate ; good even- 
ing ; be quick, or he'll be gone, not being over- 
burdened with patience, especially when be is 
called from his favorite game of billiards." 

Melanie Dufour, thanking very prettily Madame 
Bonamie for her kind office, curtseyed with an 
encouraging smile to a second person in the room, 
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and hastened, full of hope and confidence, to meet 
the man of all other men whom she had a reason 
to dread the most and to bate. 

*^ Oh ! charmante enfant ; can it possibly be 
yoU; so bewitching and young, who wish to make 
an impression on my heart by some secret warn- 
ing, for which I cannot fail to be grateful to excess ? 
Permit me, dearest, to bestow on those rosy cheeks 
of yours a mere sample of the ten thousand 
reaUties, which I shall feel but too happy profusely 
to grant you, as soon as those sweet lips have 
revealed to my greedy ears their so important 
secret." 

And a rough kiss had been deposited on the 
blushing, painfully confused maiden's cheek, ere 
she was at all aware of the danger which she had 
herself unwittingly appeared to court. 

The huge bear had positively caught up the fright- 
ened child in his great arms, long ere she had reached 
the bottom steps of the stairs ; so suddenly, there* 
fore, had that odious man's rudeness triumphed, 
that, when M61anie felt herself released, forgetting 
the long-cherished object of her meeting, she 
rushed into the street, and never ceased running 
till she got within sight of the Luxembourg outer 
walls: she had naturally fled in that direction, 
with the intention of leading her waiting friend 
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away, by simply apprising him of the. failure of 
her plan. 

Little did she imagine, the poor girl, that, far 
from being sufficiently reproved for his disrespect- 
ful conduct towards her, by the excessive terror 
which his brutal action had so evidently occa- 
sioned, the infatuated Ooliathan coxcomb had 
wantonly followed her all the way, conceitedly 
fancying that it was all a planned affair, to obtain 
a t£te-a-tdte where none could intrude. 

The shades of evening were fast spreading ; the 

i*ue de I'Est, at this late hour of the day, was 

scarcely ever frequented, indeed, that was, in 

those far-gone years, a spot, looked upon by the 

neighbouring inhabitants, as perfectly unsafe for 

peaceful individuals, and above all, for any 

woman, young or old, of a respectable character. 

Knowing that Dick must be close at hand, 

according to their well understood rendez-vous, 

and, being moreover aware of the necessity of 

appearing more composed, before one who she 

well knew would infallibly require to be told 

why she seemed so agitated, poor little Melanie, 

a true personification of all the best intentions in 

the world, stood a few seconds to take breath, 

and to quiet her fluttering bounding little heart. 

Good, dear, blundering little Melanie, so 
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anxious tm save broken bones, so bent upon 
keeping yonder English bull-dog from flying 
at that savage French mastiff, which she flat- 
tered herself her sv^iftness successfully foiled of 
his prey^ had literally jumped from the frying- 
pan into the fire. 

There are ill-mannered selfish fellows, whom 
the severest rebukes, the plainest rebuffs would 
ever fail to awaken to a sense of, even, the com- 
monest propriety. Having frequented none but 
characters of the roughest cast; being familiar 
with none but vulgar customs, dissolute notions, 
egotistical grovelling ways and means, they act as 
their boon companions acted ; think as their ple- 
beian associates thought ; speak as Timothy Bob- 
kins or Molly Hodgson spoke, in this or that 
tavern, this or that cigar divan, this or that tal- 
low-lighted galloping assembly, the only kind of 
drawing-rooms which such gentry grace. — Mon- 
sieur Henri was a worthy member of the class 
just described .... he had furthermore a large 
share of that voracious execrable love, which, 
without any regard whatever to the tears, and 
prayers, and consequent sufferings of their 
deluded, too often cruelly sacrificed victims, 
induces those miscreants, approvingly called 
* gay Lotharios ' by the blockheads of every 
rank of society, to bring corruption of the 

VOL. lU G 
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foulest nature, and disgrace into the q bosom of 
the most virtuous and respectable families. 

A powerful arm, the same as before, has again 
seized the affrighted child; again, lifted from 
the ground, M6Ianie, screaming^ however, this 
time violently for help, finds herself uncere- 
moniously, nay, brutally pressed against the 
wide breast of her giant usurping swain. 

What can the helpless distressed creature do ? 
Once more, of course, she loudly calls. 

Henri, this time thy love is certainly cooled, 
for Dick is before thee, Dick the Keen, Dick 
whom as yet thou knowest not, whom very soon 
tbou'lt know to thy cost. 

" Vile scoundrel, here'a for thee ! " roared in 
bad French with madness at his heart, the fear- 
less valet ; and he deliberately doffed his coat for 
a ' mill/ in the right-down English style. 

Monsieur Dufour's empty sack was quickly 
thrown aside, the club, of course, likewise, 
much to the astonishment of swearing, bullying, 
and kicking Master Henri, who by this time, 
made aware of the presence of Count Hubert*s 
faithful follower, plainly saw the necessity of 
using his utmost exertions in the art of self- 
defence. 

First and foremost, thought he, no doubtt '' 111 
pick up that stick," for he stooped to do so ; six 
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inches at least though he measured more than 
Master Dick ia height, with proportional 
weight. Frenchmen of that class are never 
known to despise either sticks, stones, or knives, 
to make victory doubly sure. 

Quickly perceiving what his prudent foe was 
endeavouring to obtain, Dick dealt him one of 
those unmerciful hits, which have seldom failed 
to fracture the best lower jaws in the British 
isles: in this case, however, it only dislocated 
the bone, and left the man speechless for a month. 

There was great luck in that blow. For, 
Master Henri, big as he was, by the use of 
his tongue, was much more likely to do mischief 
to an Englishman, than by that of his fists. A 
word or two which he might have whispered in 
any municipal official's ear, had infallibly con- 
signed his disguised assailant to another of those 
dungeons where his poor master lay immured. 

Neither of the combatants could be said to 
lack courage ; the Frenchman having always been 
known to be brieve. ... so the battle raged on. 

Dick's cheeks were frightfully ploughed ; his 
shins, too, were cruelly peeled; but to compen- 
sate, besides the dislocated jaw, good Monsieur 
Henri found one of his dark eyes dismally more 
darkened than before, and two of his lower ribs 
multiplied into four. 

G 2 
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Blows were incessant ; words alone were scarce ; 
for dumb was the one, you know why ; the other 
lost his speech with his eye. 

A few spectators, by this time, had assembled 
round ; the moon was shining brightly. 

*^ C'est mon cher Bertrand, le petit, messieurs/' 
cleverly cried Melanie, to every new comer, ** que 
ce geant veut assommer, to carry me away to his 
dirty den ; he is a disgusting abominable brute, 
which I can prove ; see how he has spoiled my 

beautiful bonnet, and torn my pretty dress« 

Oh ! please, please, gentlemen, I do entreat you 
to separate them ; my dear Bertrand will certainly 
be killed ;"•••• and the girl wept as if her heart 
would break, much more bitterly and much 
louder than she really felt, to divide the by- 
standers' attention. 

One fellow, a shrewd sort of diligence con- 
ductor, a knowing chap, to whom such affrays 

were not new, appeared much amused 

" Why, my pretty dear," said he, ** le petit is 
the very one who will kill. the big one, if killing 
you must have out of such a tiny bit of sport. 
There, what a punch he's just driven into your 
troublesome giant's left blinker . . . . Sacrestie ! I 
verily believe the great un's blind. . . • only look, 
how he reels ; the people are leading him away. 
Well, in my bom days, I never witnessed such a 
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bang-up good set-to, I never did. That beau of 
yours, missy, boxes like an Englishman ; I must 
absolutely go and praise him for his valor; be- 
sides, I should like amazingly to know where he 
learnt how to make such a splendid use of his 
fists/' 

" You need not trouble yourself, monsieur," 
quickly observed the apprehensive girl ; '* he's 
been dumb for the last three years and more, in 
consequence of a cartridge-ball which he received 
during the last campaign, somewhere in the upper 
part of the neck. It was in Flanders ; a few 
English prisoners, made in one of the engage- 
ments where my Bertrand fought, .taught, he 
told me, the whole regiment how to box." 

" Didn't I tell you right now, mamselle ? I 
saw plainly enough that your friend there had 
diligently studied boxing, somewhere or other. 
What a pity he can't speak ! hawkward, isn't it, 
ma mignonne, in love-making : never mind, he'll 
deal out the blows for you, toute belle, and you'll 
find the tongue, I warrant you." 

Melanie having given pretty nearly the same 
explanation to every one, who seemed the least 
inquisitive about Monsieur Dick, brought him his 
coat, stick, and sack, and they walked away 
without further mishap. 

No punishment, was assuredly better deseiTed ; 
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none ever inflicted in a handsomer style. Henri, 
deprived of his sight and voice, besides being 
awfully mauled by sundry contusions, and the 
broken ribs, was led home, long and lingeringly 
to chew the cud of bitter reflection upon a bed of 
pain. Revenge he still hoped* for, but its hour 
fortunately never came; for further interesting 
events, which we are about to relate, entirely 
changed the state of things, , removing him al* 
together from the scene. 

With regard to Monsieur Dick, it cannot be 
denied that, for a few days, a few days only, his 
facial charms wore a piteous deplorable look; 
an aspect indeed in which beauty of any kind, 
by none but a fond Melanie, could be seen. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Portrait of a governor— 'Cuir§ de L'empeigne's secret intimacy 
with that governor— Chief duties of prison superintendeiits— 
Why gaolers are the most enviable of men — ^A nook of this 
earth, where a Gbsat Captxvb breathed his last— Fac-simile 
likeness of one, whose very memory every honest Frenchman 
loathes— Count Hubert apprized of his doom— His indignation 
—Fit rebuke expressed by a noble-minded man — Sympathy of 
the governor ^ Interrogatory — Monsieur Cuir^'s mysterious 
token ^ Count Hubert's reflections on Cuir^'s unaccountable 
behaviour — ^The prisoner's treatment on the way to his cell — 
Preparations for the ' torture ' — Madame Bonamie meets a 
monlt— The holy fother and the penitent-^Hope scares Somnus 
away £rom good Bonamie's and her foster-daughter's pillows. 

Thb goyernor of that dreadful abode of human 
wretchedness, the state prison of those days, 
which we attempted some few pages back to 
shadow forth to the reader's mind, as it regarded 
the little that was ever permitted to be known or 
seen, of its external and internal horrors, the 
governor, we say, of that gloomy stronghold, 
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severe, though he was on the least item of dis- 
cipline, and austere, though he also appeared to 
all those whose duty it was to obey him, was 
nevertheless, in his heart, a man gifted with a 
large share of human sympathy, not altogether 
devoid of real, though concealed. Christian cha- 
rity. His discrimination, from long experience, 
might moreover be held up as a perfect model 
of unerrable judgment. Sternly positive in his 
orders, whenever he was commanded to inflict 
corporeal punishment, even the worst, on any 
unhappy prisoner, confined by the king's man- 
date, or the prime minister's will ; deaf to all 
the entreaties and bribes of those who sought, by 
clandestine or other means, to obtain a relative's 
or a friend's secret release ; he yet was never found 
cruelly to outstrip his orders, or even, from private 
resentment, to cause one more pang than it was 
absolutely necessary, as a gaol-master, that he 
should measure out. Many indeed were the cases 
in which he and Cuire de L'empeigne had cha- 
ritably contrived together to shorten or allay 
the suiFerings of innocent court victims, inte- 
restedly or vindictively cast into that ever- 
yawning legal grave. 

Yes, with Cuir6 de L'empeigne, would that 
humane governor sometimes commune, for the 
furtherance of good acts. He had perceived, 
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from tbe firsty that Monsienr Cuir6 was anything 
but the monster of cruelty whom he endeavoured to 
represent When he, therefore, advised his staff 
to select the prison cobbler as an additional out- 
door assistant, it was with the laudable motive of 
acquiring a safe, and willing agent, with whom to 
effect his daily purposes of mercy. 

Government officers, having the responsible 
charge of state prisons, public gaols, or houses of 
correction, are or should be to the kind-hearted, the 
truly philanthropic, objects of real envy. Christian 
envy, we mean, for it may be reverently so called, 
when it is based on the praiseworthy ambition of 
sharing opportunities so great of doing good* 
How many misguided culprits might not a bene- 
volent man snatch from the jaws of ultimate 
perdition, were he to exercise the privilege he has 
of approaching his captives, in kindly awaking 
them to the necessity of future amendment ! How 
many juvenile offenders might not the conde- 
scension, the paternal admonitions of such a man, 
supported by judicious acts of leniency, bring 
back from their wanderings, steadfastly to tread 
ever afterwards the path of virtue ! Hardened 
malefactors have themselves been known, through 
gentle means, where they had nothing to expect 
but the utmost severity, to grow gradually less 
obdurate ; to hate less their fellow-creatures ; to 

G 3 
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discover in short that there is no satisfaction, aye, 
no pleasure equal to that of acting well. 

Yes, indeed, we repeat, a man who has within 
his reach so many chances of becoming a b^ie* 
factor to suffering humanity; a being at whose 
command so many channels are open for distilling 
into the minds of men the balmy influences of 
moral and religious rectitude, is enviable, vastly 
beyond what a very large majority of the fortunate, 
the successful, the high^placed sons of this earth 
can be. 

Would not then the malediction of past genera- 
tions, loudly uttered in the face of heavai, against 
the heartless tyrant, who misuses such an autho- 
rity, to rivet closer the galling fetters of captivity, 
to make wretchedness writhe with tenfold anguish, 
under wanton inflictions, which none but the most 
detestable motives could suggest; would not, 
we cannot help asking, the universal malediction 
of all nations, the execration of all mankind be 
richly deserved by such a fiend ? 

Yet, in an island far remote, pined not long 
since a noble spirit : fettered, he was not ; nor 
manacled; nor walled in; but, immeasurably 
worse than irons, corroding within the flesh ; than 
metal links sawing asunder, as it were, the very 
bones ; than dungeon walls, so impervious to light 
and air, that, even vegetable life within them 
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must be a miracle, was that noble spirit's doom. 
Heaped upon his sensitive soul were indignities^ 
which the meanest slave would have scarcely been 
able to endure; daily, hourly that soaring mind 
was crushed; daily, hourly, before the fixed 
vision of that suffering, lonely one, a monster 
stood, material at times ; ideal, whenever he was 
not seen; and that monster, phantom or not, 
exultingly, shook for ever before his prisoner's eyes 
the foul insignia of delegated gaolship ; the mean 
devices, the satanic contrivances in store, for 
future mental i^nies and positive corporeal 
punishments. 

Well, reader, such a prisoner, a formidable 
hero to the last, firmly bound to a dismal rock, 
in the midst of the wide-spreading seas, witnessed 
for several long years the tight of day dawn, and 
ihe shades of evening rise : a period of utter 
misery, which, according to human justice, should 
have been converted into everlasting darkness, and 
endless gnashing of teeth to the Cerberus, com* 
miasioned to watch him therct 

No sooner was Count Hubert securely incar- 
cerated within the precincts of that capacious 
fortress, than its governor sternly bid the captive 
to be brought well-guarded before him. 

** So, it appears. Monsieur le Comte, that you 
stand accused on this sheet," pointing to a docu- 
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ment which he held, observed the chief officer to 
young d'Harecourt, as he was ushered in, '' of 
performing the disgraceful office of government 
spy, in the very heart of our good and loyal city 
of Paris. Do yo know, sir, that my instructions, 
whenever such an offender is brought within these 
walls» are to have him strangled, shot, hanged, 
or otherwise dispatched, within the twenty-four 
hours. It is further enjoined to the governors 
of this Bastille of ours, that such a secret agent 
be instantly put to the torture, in order to draw 
from him the names of his accomplices, with 
all the ramifications appertaining more or less to 

the probable results of his espionage What 

am I to understand you allege in your defence ? " 

Exhausted though he felt to an alarming ex- 
tent, wounded as he was in various places, the 
prisoner could not hear himself accused of being 
a mean informer, especially by one who seemed 
so nobly descended, without shuddering with 
indignation from head to foot. Resolutely calUng 
back to his aid, all at once, the small remaining 
portion of energy which he still possessed, not- 
withstanding his protracted and fearful contest 
with the maddened populace, he suddenly sprang 
from the kind of litter on which he was reclining, 
and proudly drawing himself up, was about to 
reply, when« 
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** Hold there ! " he heard the goveraor cry to the 
guard, who were levelliDg their muskets ; " dare 
to pull but one single trigger, and, by the Holy 
Vii^n ! every man present shall be thrown into the 
deepest pits of our vaults below, to rot there like 
so many dogs. You must verily take me for as 
cowardly a knave as the poltroonest scoundrel 
amongst you, to fancy that I need your valiant 
assistance gainst a youth so helpless as this, 
bleeding and disarmed besides. . , . Leave the hall, 
I say: when my life is really in danger, then 
indeed a score of such as you may not be too 
many to confront this islander, considering that 
he appears to have been more than a match for 
your vociferating rabble of this dirty faubourg : 
begone, I say !. . . all of you. ..." 

** Sir," addressing himself again this time to 
the prisoner, the governor continued, ** be pleased 
now plainly to inform us of the real cause which 
has led so unfortunately to your imprisonment?" 
** English bom, monseigneur, and nobly con- 
nected," was the young count's dignified answer ; 
^' you may imagine that a pursuit so base could as 
likely be mine, as it would be possible for a spirit 
like yours to stoop so low. Menials, such as 
calunmy, or some other equally worthy motive 
endeavours here to represent me, are invariably. 
Monsieur le Gouverneur, sprung from the lowest 
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dregs of society, or degenerately made up in their 
natures of mixed breeds wherein the pure blood of 
France or England aitirely loses its moral sway. 
With due homage to your local rank, I venture 
confidentially to tell you that I am your equal, 
which is declaring that there is no further need of 
refuting the charge falsely laid there against 
me. . • . May I presume to. . . . ask. . . . who dares 

.... to accuse me?. '' And the speaker, 

fainting from loss of blood, was forced uncere- 
moniously to seek a resting place whereon to 
lean. 

" Pray, be seated, my young friend," kindly 
bringing a chair, said the governor. ^* You are, 
I fear me, much more seriously injured than you 
permit us to suppose; here, Cuir6," apostro- 
phising the cobbler who, perchance, entered the 
room just then, '' see whether Monsieur le Comte 
does not require instant medical attention." 

A short examination delicately gone through, 
and a few questions, which the ofBcial respectfully 
asked, soon enabled the governor to ascertain that 
lacerations alone were the cause of the young man's 
loss of blood. Those lacerations were unfortunately 
very numerous, although none of them amounted 
to what might be called dangerous wounds. It 
was happily therefore excessive fatigue, more than 
bodily injuries, which had produced the momen* 
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tary synoopei which had alarmed the good-hearted 
oommandaDt. 

'' Oive monsieur some wine ; it will probably 
revive him, and we shall proceed with the few en- 
quiries which it is my duty, sir/' directing this 
latter part of his speech to Count Hubert, '' offi- 
cially to make. I am happy to perceive that mere 
physical exhaustion, and that only from over- 
exertion, is the cause of your present state of help- 
lessness Take another glass, I advise you, 

sir: it is prime old Burgundy, that will do more 
for you, at such a pinch as this, than all the drugs 

of our Paris leeches could achieve Yon 

wished to know by whom you have been accused 
of espial, I believe ? " 

Count Hubert bowed his assent. 

^ It appears stated on this document that one 
Henri Mandrin, knowing you to be an Englishman, 
found you, on several occasions, as he says, lurk- 
ing in people's houses, and listening at doors and 
windows, in a most suspicious manner.'* 

Cuir6 de L'empeigne, approaching the governor, 
whispered a few words in his ear. 

'' If that be the case, we shall simply retain 
you, sir, as prisoner of war," resumed the speaker, 
alluding evidently to what he had just heard. 
^' Our agent informs us that this Henri Mandrin, be- 
sides being, from various other personal causes, evilly 
affected towards you, is himself an individual upon 
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whom the vigilant eye of our police is unceasingly 
fixed. As soon as the king's pleasure shall be 
made known to me, I shall apprise you of the 
nature of your future destiny : until then, I am 
reluctantly forced to place you in close solitary 
confinement, under the strict surveillance of the 
prison guard." So saying, the governor politely 
took his leave. As he was retiring from the hall, 
Count Hubert was, it will be well imagined, sur- 
prised beyond measure to observe, that he whom 
they called '' the cobbler" held up a bracelet to 
his view, earnestly recommending the strictest 
secresy, by signs which it was impossible for 
him to mistake. Cuir6, you must know, as he 
invariably was upon the fresh arrival of all 
political ofienders, when they were likely to suffer 
the torture, had been motioned by the chief officer, 
when he retired from the apartment, to follow him 
to the secret chamber. 

'< What can the man wish me to understand 
by that mysterious conduct of his ? " said to him- 
self the unfortunate young noble, as the prison 
mercenaries roughly removed him from the judg- 
ment hall to his cell. '' It certainly was Eugenie's 
bracelet, which he held— and, besides, did I not 
observe this very same person assisting the dear 
girl to hold herself against that buttress, above 
the heads of the enraged multitude ? " 

'^ Avance done, chien d'Anglais ! "* cried bru- 
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tally to him one of the gaol menialB, dragging biro 
along. 

^* There's not a shadow of doubt about it," went 
on the absorbed captiye,mu8ingly,and still alluding 
to the bracelet; '' that man and my own dearest, 
strange enough, are by some link or other con- 
nected : they both, I must not overlook it, have 
most pointedly enjoined the greatest prudence : 
not a word, that is perfectly clear, am I to whisper 
to soul alive without their Feave/' 

^' There, be quick and tumble in, Mr. Boxer ; 
that's your boudoir, I reckon, for many a long 
year to come," holding open the door of a dismal 
room, far better entitled to the name of dark hole, 
and pointing to the interior, said the turnkey, as 
he addressed himself to the count '' You'll have, 
may-be, something else by-and-bye, to which years 
of lonely meditation in this place are absolute roses." 
Then speaking to his comrades, '^ Cuir^ is closeted 
with the master .... You'd better see to the thumb- 
screws, the pincers and searing irons ; there's work 
brewing for some of you." Then, slam ! flew the 
door to — and bolts and bars sharply screeched their 
sliding way within their sockets home. 

The result of Cuir6's interview with the governor, 
interpreted so ominously by the turnkey, was 
known in the fortress, simply by an order to remove 
the prisoner to one of the sick wards, with par- 
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ticiilar hijaiictioiis to tmt him weDL Th»e we 
shall leare him for a while, to retrace oor steps 
br back enoog^ to enaUe as to accoimt for the 
miexpected seeming intimacy, which brought 
Mademoiselle Eugenie so opportonely in contact 
with the Bastille cobbler. 



At the time that Madame Bonamie first settled 
in the French capital, it may be remembered that 
she was sorely distressed for want of fiiends : most 
of her relations were dead, the others had taken 
up their abodes &r away in the country, where 
their assistance coold not avail, entirely resting as 
it was on local influence, a kind of patronage 
liberally granted on most occasions, especially to 
near relatives, but which is of a very negative 
nature, to people who want nothing but money* 

The good laundress bad applied for work high 
and low : she had called even on the matrons of 
hospitals — nowhere, alas! finding the least particle 
of encouragement. 

Late one evening, as she was returning home, 
sobbing rather louder than people should do, who 
wish not to be heard, she was accosted by an 
ecclesiastic, arrayed in a monastic garb. 

" Vous pleurez, ma fille !" he said to her. *' If 
it be for having offended the Almighty, by the com* 
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mission of sin, follow me ; the confessioDal will 
perhaps afford me the means of pointing oat a 
consolation for yonr grief— -should it be, con- 
trariwise, that, morally as good as the generality 
of transgressors, you require not the blessing of 
holy absolution, tell me what sorrows you so 
deeply ; it may so happen that» under God's pro- 
vidence, my humble assistance is not alU^ther 
unworthy your notice." 

'* Many are the thanks I owe to the church ; 
your benevolence, holy father, adds to those obli- 
gations. ..• Were I alone concerned, be never- 
theless assured that, my wants being but few, 
I should patiently suffer on, rather than solicit 
either your pity or that of any other mortal." 

*' This is pride, my daughter ; a feeling which 
it is our bounden duty to check. In cases of 
undeserved misery, there is no disgrace in beseech- 
ing our fellow creatures to help us ; the only one 
to blame is he who, having enough to spare, coldly 
refuses his oblation at the shrine of divine charity. 
Be plain, can pecuniary aid remove your present 
motives of woe?" 

** I am a poor blanchisseuse, good father; all 
I require is work, daily profitable employment, by 
which I may earn a respectable livelihood." 

" Your humility, daughter, does you great 
service; your honest independence still greater: 
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may (Sod's blessing attend your steps ! If by to- 
morrow's eve, as the snn is setting, yoa stand 
reverently waiting at the comer of the me de 
Pontoise, a person will address you on the subject 
of yoor present need.... Do that person's bid- 
ding. . . . Yonr wants will certainly cease, for a 
while at least, to afflict yoa ; then, to the Highest 
be your thanks fervently addressed, in nomine 
patris, et filii, et spiritos sancti. Amen!" and, 
leaving, the holy stranger blessed her. 

What a balm there is in a holy father's paternal 
communing ! It matters not whether that best 
of friends is a priest appertaining to this church 
or to that — all are equally remarkable and worthy 
of love, who are sincere in their creed and zealous 
in doing good. 

Madame Bonamie went to her home» then in 
the rae St. Jacques, not only with a heart full of 
joy» but,- reckoning upon the morrow's evening 
rendez-vous, with a head so full of happy anticipa- 
tions, that she and her darling little Eugenie did 
not sleep a wink that night, for thinking and 
chattering of what, after all, they could neither 
of them exactly guess. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Thrust at selfish people who keep others waiting, no matter 
where : parry it who can — Some one becomes laundreiis at the 
Bastille— Madame Bonamie's curiosity, not gratified— How 
Eugenie used to be helped on certain occasions — Her obstinate 
refusals of a dark young man*s proffered aid — That dark young 
man^s name and subsequent character — Who was that visitor in 
the cobbler's shed^— Eugenie is taken to the state prison by 
M. Cuir6*-*What a good introduction will produce — ^Apology 
for keeping a secret longer than some of our readers like — Mon- 
sieur Cuir^ de L'empeigne is described — Odd reports concerning 
his private meetings with the governor— The cobbler's shed 
burglariously broken into — More mysteries touching that cobbler 
and his friends. 

Waiting for people ; indeedi watting for objects^ 
which are a long time coming, is anything but a 
pleasant pastime. Selfish individuals» there are 
many in the world, who, no more value their fellow- 
creatures' time, than if such creatures' lives were 
eternally to last ; a species of insolent arrogance 
that is, which seems to say, ^* Wait, sirrah ; when 
it suits me, 'twill perhaps be time enough for me. 
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to hear or to see thee/' Here^ an impudent re- 
tired tradesman, for example, slowly ends reading 
some unimportant paragraph in his penny or two- 
penny sheet of news, whilst his son's classical 
master, aye, sometimes the venerable curate of 
the parish, unfortunately poor, the worst kind of 
degradation in all commercial eyes, is waiting to 
obtain an appointed meeting. There, sits in 
pompous state a plethoric empty-pated merchant's 
dame: twice, nay, three times has she been 
warned that her daughter's governess, a delicate 
well-bred youug woman, left to the world's cruel 
mercies, through a father's heedless extravagance, 
is expecting her below, perhaps, in the chilly 
dining-room ; perhaps, in the cold hall ; and 
perhaps, wet to the skin, hungry and broken- 
hearted, on some drizzly, frosty night of Decem- 
ber. Yes, there are thousands who do this, and 
much worse than this : thousands too, high and 
low, whose enigmatical talents, whose problema- 
tical moral and mental worth, were they known> 
would sink them far below the rank of the very 
hirelings whom they employ. 

We have not said so much about uncivil people 
who. make others wait, Uirough any irritation 
which we felt at want of punctuality in the per- 
sons, who had to keep the appointment, fixed in 
the rue de Pontoise by that mysterious ecclesiastic 
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that accosted Madame Bonamie on the previous 
evening as she returned, disconsolate, to her 
wretched home. He was there, punctually 
enough awaiting the washerwoman's arrival ; 
there, precisely at the sun's setting, ready to 
address her; which he did with the following 
most welcome intimation. 

*' You are, my good friend, permitted to call 
twice a week at the Bastille gate, to receive from 
the concierge a basket full of Unen, which is 
entrusted to your care : you will be paid each 
alternate time." 

** Have I the pleasure, monsieur, of speaking 
to the holy friar, whom heaven so providentially 
sent to my relief yesterday at eve ?*' humbly asked 
the blanchisseuse in her own particular language, 
for she thought that she recognised the priestly 
voice, notwithstanding the difference of dress, and 
in spite of a pair of lasts which the' present 
speaker carried under his arm." 

^* If you desire to be long employed at yonder 
huge pile," pointing in the direction of the state 
prison, '' you must, good woman, be prudent and 
wise. Ask no question, communicate no news; 
go to and fro without a word : my name is Cuire ; 
my dwelling is here;" opening the door of his 
shed ; ** when you have shoes to mend, bring 
them to this stall.'' 
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Cobbler as he was. Monsieur Cuir6 neverthe- 
less handed over, from a well-farnished purse, to 
Madame Bonamie, as he bid her kindly farewell, 
a sum amply adequate to any of her immediate 
wants. ^' You can repay me this money, ma- 
dame, by periodical instalments, as soon as you 
are fairly set up again : en attendant, au revoir ! 
A basket- full of clothes will be in readiness for 
you to-morrow about noon/' 

From that moment, as if a blessing direct from 
heaven had alighted on her dwelling, the indus- 
trious blanchisseuse, besides the prison washing, 
had obtained that of numerous families and petits 
rentiers in the neighbourhood. She soon also had 
the satisfaction to pay back what the mysterious 
cobbler had so generously lent her, never having 
been able to ascertain in the slightest way, either 
at the shed in the rue de Pontoise, where she 
pretty oilen called, or at the conciei^erie of the 
great gaol, whether the holy father to whom she 

« 

originally spoke, and Monsieur Cuir6, were, or 
were not the same identical person. 

It was fortunate for her that the appointment 
of • out-door assistant ' had been conferred for 
upwards of a month on that same Monsieur Cuire ; 
for, anxious as he might have been to help her, 
.the cobbler, without the governor's patronage, 
would have had little or no influence in so im- 
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portant a matter as the selection of one of the 
Bastille laundresses. 



Every time that Madame Bonamie returned 
from her boat on the Seine in the evening, she 
and her dear G6nie had to carry between them a 
large quantity of wet linen, to be dried and ironed 
at home. Often did the slight figure of the grace- 
ful child attract the charitable notice of the passers- 
by, when they observed how painfully she strove 
to bear her share of the heavy weight; many 
were, therefore, very naturally the young work- 
men and labourers, who had entreated the beautiful 
maid to permit them to relieve her ; and so long 
as they really were ouvriers, returning from their 
daily toils, Eugenie had gratefully accepted their 
disinterested aid ; she felt, it may be supposed, 
all the more independent in the warm expression 
of her thanks, the humbler appeared the condi- 
tion of all those who so kindly helped her. 
Her foster-mother had made it a practice never 
to interfere on such occasions. 

" C'est cela choisis ton monde, ch^re 

enfant," she used to say, whenever the young 
girl, after having civilly refused the proffered 
good offices of many well-dressed youths, at last 

VOL. II. H 
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consented to give up her end of the basket to a 
ragged menuisier or dirty mafon. 

Once, however, contrary to her invariable cus- 
tom, Madame Bonamie put in a word, in behalf 
of a tall dark-looking fellow, who certainly was 
anything but what the French, very applicably, 
term ' un industriel/ Something seemed strongly 
to set the apprehensive child against accepting 
favors from this importunate new servitor. 

'^ Monsieur est bien complaisant ; come, G6nie," 
interposed the laundress, " you are very tired, I 
am sure of it, for you look as white as a 
sheet" 

*^ Non, ch^re maman ; you are really mistaken ; 
I do not feel the least tired : if I look pale, it is 
probably owing to the heat ; it cannot be arising 
from over-fatigue." Then straining on, the reso- 
lute little lady bore forward her burden, with so 
much apparent strength, that she literally dragged 
her astonished companion after her for the whole 
length of the street they were in. 

** I am truly grieved to observe the insurmount- 
able reluctance which you betray, mademoiselle, 
to my having the gratification of participating in 
your painful duties,'' respectfully remarked he for 
whom Madame Bonamie had interceded. '' Good 
evening, mesdames," he sai^ half suffocated 
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with suppressed mortificatioOy '' I hope to be 
more fortunate another time." 

He was more fortunate^ that tall, dark-looking 
young man ; for one evening, (he seldom failed, 
at the same hour daily, to be somewhere or other 
on the road home,) one evening, the blanchbseuse, 
to whom he had just been relating some interest- 
ing jQsherman's adventures, he having first dex- 
terously discovered that late Monsieur Bonamie 
had been himself a catcher of fish, the blan- 
chisseuse, we repeat, peremptorily requested 
Mademoiselle Eugenie to let go her hold, and to 
come and walk by her side. 

Thus began Monsieur Henri Mandnn's forced 
acquaintance with the fatherless maid ; thus it was 
that, by various stratagems, cunning flatteries, 
importunities and intrusion^ without end. Count 
Hubert's impudent rival, his despicable traducer 
obtained admission at the house, in the rue St. 
Jacques. 



The reader can no longer wonder at finding 
Mademoiselle Eug6nie closely closeted with Mon- 
»eur Cuir6 in that strangely built domicile of the 
quai de la Toumelle, when he recollects how 
Madame Bonamie got acquainted with that singu- 
lar personage. Many a pair of shoes, her own 

H 2 
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tiny slippers amongst them, had the laundress's 
pretty G6nie carried to the stall. Many a time 
too had the benevolent cobbler chatted from his 
loopholed window with the lovely child : in short, 
Cuire and she had grown at last to be what are 
called ' old intimate friends ' without any regard 
whatever to age. 

A very few months, indeed, before her acquain- 
tance with Count Hubert, the cobbler, whose 
entr6e at the prison had become, of late, quite as 
free as that of the governor, by that very go- 
vernor's particular desire, had thought fit, as a 
kind of recreation, to show his pretty young 
customer, chaperoned of course by her prudent 
foster«-mother, the interior portions of the fortress, ■ 
where gardens, neatly cultivated, adorned the 
terraces. There were* several things more worth 
seeing within those walls : several thousand stands 
of arms; the dining-hall; the chapel; the mag- 
nificent view from the lofty ramparts. 

Accustomed to see the blanchisseuse, so fre- 
quently calling at the great gates for her basket- 
full of clothes ; used, as they were, to compliment 
sweet Genie, the name by which she was generally 
known to all good Madame Bonamie's acquain- 
tance, upon the roses blooming on her fair cheeks, 
the attendants, military and civil, who frequented, 
the conciergerie, had finally set her down as one 
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of themselves : the women in particular paid her 
the greatest attention, evidently for the double 
purpose of deserving great Monsieur Cuir6'8 good 
graces, a piece of good luck, by-the-bye, which 
went far, very far towards obtaining many privi- 
leges in the gaol, which were worth seeking for, 
and which could not have been enjoyed, save 
through the mysterious cobbler's omnipotent pro- 
tection. 

" Pray, Mr. Writer, whoever you are, do tell 
us at once who is this mender of shoes, seemingly 
so intimate with the ruling authorities that be, at 
that formidable stronghold ? ^ entreatingly cry to 
us a host of amiable perusers, longing to have 
their curiosity satisfied. To each and all of them 
we shall politely reply, because politeness and 
mellifluous speeches never fail to be the best 
policy, in all cases of refusal : — '' Indeed, fair 
ladies, we are truly grieved, but we are compelled 
to postpone, for a short while longer, the pleasure 
which we should otherwise have gladly seized of 
furnishing you with the information you require. 
It is nevertheless in our power to describe the 
man's outward form ; that may perhaps enable you, 
through gratitude, to exercise a moderate portion 
of that patience which it is almost a cruelly to 
deprive you of, considering the little you possess, 
on occasions of this sort." 
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Monsieur le chevalier de L'empeigne^ as several 
of his more intimate associates, within and without 
the prison walls, facetiously called him, in apt 
allusion to the vamp of shoes which he mended, 
was not less than five feet ten in height, according 
to English measure; particularly well-propor- 
tioned; athletic, with regard to frame, and yet, 
dignified, almost commanding, with regard to 
gait and general deportment. About fifty years 
of age, with remarkable handsome features. No 
one could exactly tell when and how he first got 
adn^itted and employed in the Bastille : one of the 
servants, an aged kind of seneschal, th6ught he 
recollected seeing Monsieur Cuire in the governor's 
rooms measuring him for a pair of shoes : another, 
this was a woman, housekeeper-like in the state 
apartments, declared that she found one evening 
her own lordly master, humbly kneeUng before 
the cobbler, who was at that moment, she fancied, 
proudly sitting in the best fauteuil of the best salon 
at the chateau. She would never, at the same time, 
when incredulous people requested her solemnly 
to asseverate, by some kind or other of oath, that 
what she said was true ; she would never positively 
affirm, in the presence of Heaven, that it was not 
the cobbler who was kneeling instead of the 
governor. 

The clothes that Monsieur Cuir6 usually wore 
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never appeared, never had appeared otherwise 
ihan threadbare; no hat had ever been seen on 
his head, and, strange to say, that head, without 
a hat on, had itself never exposed its crown 
to earthly beholder, in the places where he now 
was known. It was observed that every year, 
precisely at the same period, month, week, day 
and hour, he ceased to be heard of, either at the 
gaol or in his shed. When he returned, it was 
also precisely at a particular hour, on a particular 
day, week and month. 

Some shameless night plunderers, hoping to 
find, during the cobbler's absence, wherewith 
to gratify their infamous cupidity, forced their 
way into his humble abode. It is said that, after 
ransacking every comer, breaking open every 
box^ pulling up various boards of the floor, the 
only articles they found were poor Cuir^'s thread- 
bare vestments, locked up in a trunk under a half- 
broken down table by the loopholed window. A 
patrol squad passing by, had caught the thieves 
as they were running out. 

Another singular circumstance added to the 
mysteriousness of this eccentric being's existence : 
no one could say that he had seen him at work, 
upon any single occasion whatever, at the shoes 
which he professed to mend : those shoes, neverthe- 
less, were mended, aye, particularly well mended. 
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and delivered punctually at the time which had 
been specified, without smelling of sulphur^ too, 
and without exhibiting the least sign of having 
been singed. 

Let us mention the additional coincidence which 
we have in store: it may serve to unmask this 
good or evil spirit, walking the earth, like a thing 
without a name ; this phantom, tangible at times, 
invisible and bodiless often, never absolutely simi- 
lar to the other moving creatures of the world, 

A holy church commemoration being about to 
be performed, upon a certain day, at the great 
metropolitan cathedral of Notre Dame, an im- 
mense concourse of the pious, and, forsooth, the 
impious too, had eagerly assembled on the square, 
before the principal entrance, to witness the 
pompous sacerdotal retinue of the archbishop of 
Paris upon his expected arrival. 

Great and small, commingled, stood patiently 
waiting in the broiling sun until their chief pastor, 
charitably moved, should condescend to make 
his appearance. Many of the royal household 
were there ; nobles, dignitaries, generals, and 
robed personages, famed in jurisprudence and the 
medical art, filled the space, inside and out the 
sacred pile, to suffocation. 

On the church steps, close to the main inlet, 
unmolested, though clad as usual in threadbare 
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vestments^ you might have remarked Monsieur 
Cuire de Uempeigne standing ; Madame Bonamie 
and her fosterchild^ hard by behind him, address- 
ing now and then various questions to the smiling 
cobbler, which he seemed to take a delight in 
answering kindly as well as patiently. 

Now for the most perplexing coincidence of all : 
on alighting from his carriage, the goi^ously 
attired prelate, evidently recognising the cobbler, 
took his arm in the most familiar way and entered 
the cathedral. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Various opinions regarding the value of ^home' — When home is 
Aippermost in a man's mind — Deserved panegyric on some 
' homes ' abroad — Why a cabbage is not a contemptible thing 
amongst the French — An invitation which timid girls sometimes 
decline, much against their inclination — Conversation which is 
likely to interest a few— Roguish disfigurement of a name — 
M61anie as garde-malade — A pert retort to a patienfs most 
impatient remarks — Best way of correcting the use of irrelevant 
expressions amongst the lower orders — ^Why Dick grew sud- 
denly comtemplative, and M^lanie sulky— Widow Dick's cottage* 
the village church and Count Hubert's pet farm — What Lord 
d'Harecourt said^ every gentleman should know — Dick's ac- 
counts of home comically cut short— The result — Allusions to the 
'Kiosk' and the ^ Knoll' — Novel interpretation of the word 
town — Lucky intrusion— Little sermon on temptation which 
ladies should not fail to read — Consomm^ au vermicelle rarely 
prized. 

Plenty of wonderfully-sapient people, that is, in 
their own estimation, seem always on the qui 
vive to deny that human beings, born in lowly 
habitations, of lowly parents, have the least, if any. 
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of those fine feelings which make gentlefolks so 
beautifully, so interestingly, pine after home and 
their dear native soil, when chance, or interested 
motives, either commendable, or tout-sl-fait le 
contraire, have removed them far away from their 
paternal domains. 

Plenty of would-be-considered-christianly-minded 
church-going pharisees are swarming every where, 
in every country, who sanctimoniously aver that 
real patriotism and pure attachment to the soil, are 
false, totally devoid even of probability, in any 
but the well-bom and bred, from the very circum- 
stance, that the humbler classes of society have 
neither the delicacy nor the discrimination, neces- 
sary to make home and country valuable in their 
eyes. 

^^ You might as well say that hogs and asses," 
sententiously deliver orators of that clique, ^' have 
for their styes and paddocks an irresistible predilec- 
tion, which would at all times drive them to prefer 
scarcity at home to plenty abroad, as to tell us 
that a ploughboy, for example, the rough-cast 
offspring of a cowherd, away from his thinly 
thatched hovel, sincerely longs for * home, sweet 
home,' when perchance a happier lot has cast him, 
where idleness and unbounded luxury reign." 

Prejudice and pride are, no one in his senses 
doubts it, the prompters of sentiments disgustingly 
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expressed as they are in the foregoing uncharitable 
speech. 

Poor Dicky keen Dick, Count Hubert's faithful 
follower, had his own home, just like the rest of 
the inhabitants of good Old England had theirs. 
May it never happen that Britons cease to revere 
that sacred treasure ! and Dick's home, poor fellow, 
like that of all well-conducted, affectionate lads, was 
often uppermost in his head . It was always so, when 
temporary bodily pain visited him, he was usually 
a healthy young man, or when circumstances com- 
pelled him for a time to remain inactive. 

Nothing induces an Englishman more forcibly 
to regret his native fire-side than travelling abroad ; 
he finds nowhere else what is termed ' snug 
comfort,' glorious domestic, slippered, dressing- 
gowned, and tea-sipping happiness. 

You are not to surmise, from what has just been 
said, touching the happy hearths of your fortunate 
countrymen, that domestic enjoyments are quite 
unknown in continental states. Such a notion 
would be most erroneous. Far remote from the 
immediate vicinity of capitals, you will find, under 
the peaceful roofs of country residences, family 
circles leading a life, profusely chequered with all 
the sweets of rural existence. There are no Brus- 
sels or Kidderminster carpets, to be sure, spread 
over deal floors: you'll hear, in the winter evenings. 
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no cheerful spirting out of brilliant coal-gas, 
sprinkling its dazzling light, not only from the well- 
polished steel grate, to the fender and fire-irons, 
but, all through the apartment, upon objects vying 
with each other to set up a general chorus, were 
they permitted to speak, the burden of which, 
for ever of course, would be : '^ there is no place 
like home." Instead of this palmy state of quiet 
beatitude, conversation reigns supreme ; you'll be 
greeted with universal cheerfulness; sports and 
games ; music, singing, and dancing in gay 
confusion fill up the time of chdtelains and 
chatelaines, fermiers w[kd fefTniires ^ at home/ 

'^ M^lanie, my pretty little cabbage,^ cried Dick, 
rather impatiently on the second day of his con- 
finement, in one of the back rooms of the boulan- 
gerie, subsequent to his heroic encounter with 
Henri Mandrin, ''my sweet little cabbage," borrow- 
ing a strange term of endearment from the French 
lover's vocabulary ; '* mon petit chou,'* not more 
singular, however, than 'ma mie,' my crumb, a 
title, after all, not in the least indicative of crumbi- 
ness in the fair one addressed. " Come and sit by 
me, with your work, and you shall hear what a 
pretty place I shall take you to, if all things go on 
well, and if it so pleases Ood that you and 
I become lawful man and wife. . . . Would you like 
to hear all about my mother's cottage in England, 
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where^ some of these days, ch^re petite poulette, 
you may be feeding chickens and making batter 
and cheese ?" 

'' O yes^ Monsieur Dick, that I certainly should,'' 
earnestly replied the ingenuous girl, moving her 
chair close to the table at which her admirer was 
sitting. '^ Is it then in the country that you live, 
and have you cows, and a basse-cour, and tout 
cela ? '' 

'^ Thanks to the good count in yonder villain- 
ous gaol, yes, we have, dear mother and I, a perfect 
little farm, with a dairy, poultry yard, piggery, and 
the like, not very far from Harecourt Knoll, the 
grand hall where Lord d*Harecourt and the 
family live in splendid style. But before I begin, 
Mealyknee, my deary," Dick had his manner of 
wit about him ; he preferred calling Mademoiselle 
Dufour, Mealyknee to M^lanie, from reasons 
entirely his own. '^ Will you just bathe my 
face with that cooling lotion which your kind 
mamma made this morning : it seems to take away 
the fire from my cheeks, just as if it charmed it ofi. 
What venomous talons that great hog's nails must 
be; they seem to have left behind them poison 
enoi^h to fester all the skin in my body : my poor 
shins themselves burn as if corrosive oil had been 
poured over them." 

'' As to that. Monsieur I'Anglais,*' replied the 
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roguish gipsy, shaking archly her pretty Uttle 
finger at Master Dick, '' you have enjoyed your 
share of the mauling, to your heart's content, 
I should fancy ; did ever any one see so frightful 
an object as that, which your merciless bruises 
made of him you so politely call the great hog ? 
My papa has heard that he is in a very precarious 
state ; quite blind, they say, with a tumor, forming 
where you broke his ribs." 

'^ It serves him right, the c. . . • rascal; what busi- 
ness had he to get my poor innocent master thrown 
into prison as an infamous spy, and then I should 
like to know what right he had besides to handle 
so roughly, and to kiss my sweet little Mealy, under 
my very nose. I only wish I had broken every 
bone in the d. . . . scoundrel's carcase." Twice did 
the excited speaker use forbidden expletives, which . 
ears polite should not catch, even in whispers; the 
reader will forgive him : they were most unusual 
bursts of indignation, to which the young man very 
seldom yielded. Indeed, it might be declared, in 
perfect justice to him, and with purest truth as a 
corroboration, that Count Hubert's serving-man at 
home was a model of good moral conduct ; a pat- 
tern of religious propriety ; so much he respected 
the kind admonitions of his virtuous mother ; so 
sincerely he venerated the edifying instructions, 
which he had often received from the excellent 
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pastor of his Tillage, besides the many friendly hints 
given him, at opportune moments, by good Mr. 
Lindsay at the Knoll.. . • • Besides, ' like master, 
like man/ the young Lord d'Harecourt never used 
irreverent expressions, be the provocation what it 
might. '^ Why should I therefore, an ignorant 
fellow, comparatively speaking, as I am, presume 
to speak in stronger terms than my master," would 
Dick mostly say, correcting himself, when perchance 
he was on the eve of delivering an oath. Excel- 
lent effect, arising from good example ! 

" Fie upon you ; to be so revengeful ! a sanguinary 
unforgiving islander as you are ! don't speak any 
more of broken bones to your Mealy ; for you'll 
frighten her away," was the jesting maid's interjec- 
tion, as she suddenly rose in pretended flight. '^ Why 
don't you rather begin telling me about the dear 
cocks and hens, and the lambs and calves, which 
I should like so much to hear you describe?" 

A calm seemed suddenly to steal over the 
quieted features of the youth spoken to; some-* 
thing, in short, which partook of deep-seated joys, 
now tasted only by mere contemplation, appeared 
to pervade his altered mien. 

" Of my dear home, do you wish me to speak?" 
be said, " then for a while, you may be sure> 
Mademoiselle, that I am going to be truly 
happy." 
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M6Ianie pouted: Monsieur Dick had begun 
his narrative with too solemn an air ; he had more* 
over coldly called her * Mademoiselle.' French 
girls in general cannot conceive that thoughts of 
home can fill the heart with interest so intense, 
that tears will well nigh gush even from a British 
soldier's eyes, at the mere mention of its name. 

Therefore Melanie continued to pout. Dick 
settled his bandaged legs on a chair. 

'* You must know, Mealy ; " 

No more pouting ; the listener sat down again. 

" You must know, Mealy, that my mother's 
cottage is seated on the slope of a beautiful hill : 
it overlooks the prettiest meadows you ever saw, 
where herds and flocks wander, happy as the day 
is long, to the river's edge ; a serpentine stream, 
that river too, bordered as far as eye can see, with 
sweet may and weeping willows ; bullrushes and 
water-lilies; O the glorious days I still recollect 
having spent, picking daisies and butter-cups, as a 
boy, on the banks of that pretty river. 

'* Our village church, some way down in the 
vale, just peeping over a cluster of drooping, luxu- 
riant chesnuts, always appears to me like a guar- 
dian angel, standing watch, to ward off from our 
peaceful dwellings the evil spirits, who might at- 
tempt to disturb our domestic peace. 

^' A large farm spreads its reeks and bams, its 
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orchards and corn-fields, half-way between us and 
the fitr distant hills : there it is that Lord d'Hare* 
court, with beautiful Lady Alice, or milady her- 
self, come upon most mornings, to set apart what 
they call * the widow's and orphan's portions,' 
which is all the milk and butter, eggs and cheese, 
not required for each day's necessary consumption 
at the Knoll ; and many a time there are sums of 
money secretly left in the good baiUff's hands, my 
honest uncle, who lives there, to relieve poor wan- 
derers travelling through our parts, and sometimes 
a tenant or two of those who hold their bits of 
land from a queer fellow/ whom we know by no 
other name than ^ the golden snob,' from various 
reasons which you will very soon find out, when 
you come to Uve amongst us. 

'^ That farm is Count Hubert's pet: my lord, 
as we understood, made it over to him, in order 
that he might get early acquainted with all the 
duties of a landholder; a kind of essential know« 
ledge, his lordship says, which every gentleman of 
property should possess. 

" You never. Mealy dear, could fancy to your- 
self one hundredth part of the beauties of the 
country surrounding us in all directions. We have 
groves full of beautiful pheasants; shallow streams, 
branching out from the river, where trouts, a score 
at a time and more, come sporting in the morning 
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and evening sun, to catch May-flies and all such 
stupid giddy things. But what, in my eyes at 
leasti beats all I yet have seen here or any where, 
are the clean stone steps leading up to our dear 
cottage door; the slight paling, on the right, 
astride which Tve often ridden for hours with 
Count Hubert, my present master, before me, in 
repeated journeys to what we called great London 
town. Aye, and sometimes there was Sarah 
Dennis, our neighbour's daughter, who sat behind 
us, lady fashion, in her carriage, whilst we played 
the postboys." 

Here Dick, brimful of countless more incompa- 
rable lovely things to relate, found himself gently 
tugged by the sleeve and — 

" Is Sarah Dennis pretty ? " very earnestly put 
to him, by some one by. 

^^ O Mealyknee, Mealyknee! you jealous little 
monkey !. • • . Sarah was a very handsome girl. . . . 
she is still very good looking." 

The little hand, resting then on the speaker's 
arm, grasped that arm, he thought, somewhat 
convulsively. 

'^ But she's been married now for a consider- 
able time : her husband is considered by us all as 
the very pattern of a good-hearted, straight-forward 
chap; that's a man, by-the-bye to my mind, with- 
out palaver, who's never behind hand at doing one 
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a service whenever an opportunity occurs.— So 
much for the Gipsons. Now, for you, Mamselle 
Dufour ; do you know, miss, that I have a great 
mind to put an end to all further connection be- 
tween us, for, if I judge of the jealousy of your 
disposition by the squeeze that you gave my poor 
arm some five miuutes ago, I run a great chance 
of being pinched black and blue, from head to 
toe, if your ladyship some day succeeds in becom- 
ing my lawful life There, there, now Mealy, 

don't cry— it's all a joke — there's no real love 
without a bit of jealousy to sharpen the sauce." 

How many minutes, gentle reader, shall we 
allow these two young giddy brains to make it 
up ? We have quite forgotten what should be the 
modest and safe duration of embraces sufficient to 
kiss tears away. 

'' Did I mention to you, Mealy, that on the 
leit of our cottage, the high road passed, a fine 
broad way lined with hawthorn hedges and sloe- 
berry trees ? " 

No answer was returned — for M61anie Dufour, 
less able to master her feeUngs than her friend 
Dick, had not yet totally recovered from the 
' making up/ She therefore simply shook her 
pretty ringletted head, by way of a negative reply. 

** I thought not," continued Dick, smiling at 
his affectionate companion's still evident emotion. 
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'' Welly pretty one, along that road| a good way 
down to the right, often seems to skip and caper 
a thing with many legs, and as many heads, for- 
sooth, bedizened all over with blue and red, yellow 
and green, like a harleqnin-giant-caterpillar gone 
mad: it is called the ' Kiosk,' a strange-looking 
place to live in, I assure you, built and orna- 
mented by that odd family of people, which we far- 
cically call the * Golden Snobs.' Fortunately for 
us, that funniest of all gimcracks is so far away 
from our cottage, that instead of spoiling the view, 
it really serves in a manner to enliven the scene. 

*' Harecourt Knoll, the property of my master's 
noble father, lies a short distance higher up the 
road, that is, towards ' town.'" 

^' What town do you mean, Dicky?" familiarly 
stopping the emphatic narrator, cried the uncon- 
scious girl. — See the natural consequences of 
such people making it up : ' Dicky ! " 

" Why, London, to be sure. Don't you know, 
you ignorant little puss, that there is but one town 
in the world, which has a right to be called 
' town;' town without a word before or after it; 
for you, Parisians, cannot say ville alone, as 
' town is full,' for example." 

Modest, artless M^Ianie, amazed at Monsieur 
Dick's profound learning, humbly stood corrected. 
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" I perfectly understand you how, my dear Dicky, 
the capital of England therefore is ' town.' '* 

^' That's it! Mrs. Sharp; only, please to say 
your lesson still better : the capital of the round 
world is ' town ;' that's what it is ; and town is 
' London/ And London's great Queen you should 
be, if mankind, judging better of your Dicky's 
abilities, your Dicky! you understand me! had 
chosen him for their grand monarqueJ* 

Ice! ice! bring pails of ice to throw on these 
two mad lovers, left too long in a room alone, with 
nothing but their burning hearts about them, and 
a furnace of fond feelings to guide them. 

** I'm come to know, mon cher monsieur, how 
you feel now?" observed kindly Madame Dufour, 
as she entered and took a chair by the invalid ; 
" has my lotion done you any good ?" 

** It has allayed all the inflammation, which 
was beginning to blister my face. I sincerely 
thank you, Madame Dufour : you are indeed very 
kind," answered very properly, that is, without 
the least sign of impatience at the intrusion, a 
proof of wonderful self-command, the admiring 
youth addressed. 



It is not mere advice which young transgressors 
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need, when the Evil One is there to tempt : no ; 
Montgomeries and Lamenais would foil, were 
they, with all the talismanic powers of their 
eloquence, to brandish on high the terrible 
scourge of threatened chastisement, when maidens 
and swains are abandoned to temptation, and 
when, unprotected, they are left to misleading, too 
guileless and loving Nature's sway. 

Dash away from their paths, parents, for so 
shall we, if you sincerely desire to be prudent, the 
fescinating snares, which your experience cannot 
&il to tell you no juvenile pilgrim can withstand, 
unscathed. There is a chasm, at the end of every 
path which your heedless children have to tread ; 
there is a pit, a fathomless pit, on each side of the 
road, through which the blind young wayfarers 
have to travel ; fill up those precipices to the brim, 
or snatch the unsuspecting pleasure-hunters in- 
stantly from their appalling doom. Don't be 
standing there, your brows, full fraught with 
worldly wisdom ; your features, sourly screwed up 
to what you deem ' impressive forewarning:' were 
you pulpit'treading, surplice-clad, the Scriptures 
reverently quoting, parents, we earnestly entreat 
you, fly yourselves to the rescue, when your sons 
or daughters are in peril ; words are like blunted 
shafts, useless ; deeds, on the contrary, like bat- 
tering ramsy annihilate and destroy obstacles and 
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foes alike. Witness good Madame Dufoar: a 
pains-taking exemplary mother, that, who guarded 
her child against what she knew full well her own 
heart would have been some twenty years back 
unable to resist. A mighty throng of self-elected 
preachers you'll find in the world, smooth-faced 
as well as bearded, who are ever dealing out 
wholesale remonstrances and anathemas against 
* sin,' as they call the natural errors and follies of 
the rising generation, without once attempting, 
more effectively, to remove those allurements, aye, 
almost irresistible decoys, which are so profusely 
strewn over the career of youth. Remark, too, 
that, amongst the severest judges, who cruelly de- 
liver the blasting sentence of condemnation on the 
unhappy fallen, it is invariably those who should 
be the readiest to sympathise, the most anxious to 
retrieve : the frail daughters of Eve might as well 
be left to the mercy of harpies, and torn to shreds, 
as to deserve, in one single instance only, the 
searing, branding accusations of the more fortu- 
nate daughters of the same transgressing parent. 

Keen Dick went on describing his affectionate 
mother's cottage, not omitting a corner, in the 
house or out of it, which could, in the slightest 
degree, create an interest in the eyes or heart of 
his attentive hearers ; Madame Dufour of course 
being almost as attentive as her darling child. 
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" We bake at home, too, my dear Mealy," 
pointedly observed the young man, as a bonne 
boucbe, reserved for the last. " So you'll have 
an excellent opportunity of proving that bread, 
made in the Paris way, is both whiter and lighter 
than our brown-looking, home-made loaves ; only^ 
don't be surprised, my little Madame, if I prefer 
eating our wheaten brickbats to your elegant 
fliites, simply from their having a stronger smack 
of ' home.' " 

Domestic duties soon after calling away Ma- 
dame Dufour and Melanie, their impatient patient, 
ludicrously resigned, betook himself to sipping, 
one half-spoon at a time, to make the pleasure 
last, a basin-full of a most delicious consomm6 au 
vermicelle, prepared by the cook of all cooks he 
loved the best, Mealyknee. 
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CHAPTER X. 

A soliloquy full of contrition — Mysterious intruders — When boots 
and shoes require no repairs — Ejaculation, foot-stamp and spasms 
— Permission for which a maiden curtseys low — Hubert offers up 
a prayer — Lqve*8 sacrifice-*The invisible's music and song — 
Count Hubert exceedingly perplexed— A captive describes his 

torments — Our total want of sympathy Second tdte-a-tdte 

of that cobbler's, in the shed — Remark on French bonnets.— 
Important dialogue — Monsieur Cuir^ gives some accounts of 
himself— The cobbler's evident remorse. 

The racking mental agonies which Count Hubert 
endured did not arise from the loss of his liberty, 
dearly as he prized that invaluable blessing ; those 
agonies arose not either from disappointed love, 
so roughly, so cruelly thwarted, just when a for- 
tunate issue bid fair to recompense his persevering, 
devoted homage ; no, no ! At the moment to 
which we allude, not a thought of Eugenie, dear, 
disconsolate Eugenie, crossed that young captive's 
home-bound reflections. 

^' Selfish wretch that I am!'' murmured he, 
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between heavy, woe-fraughit Bighs, " with the view 
of pursning a phantom ; for, what realities can 
spring from hopes, fijced on so slender a foundation 
as that which my a£kction has so madly built; 
with a motive so egotistical, so undutiful, what 
have I done?. . . . Merciful Heaven, foipve me ! • • " 
Faint articulations eiq^resstve of misery, too deeply 
felt to be uttered, for a while ensued. ... '^ My 
kind father, oh ! a kinder. I am sure, there cannot 
be ! bereft, as he, in the bitterness of his grief, 
must by this time so naturally consider himself, of 
a son on whom for years past he has lavished such 
tender cares, .., My mother, dearest, best of 
friends, weeping for her lost child tears of mater- 
nal despair, which, though myself having cruelly 
caused, I could not endure to see. • . . " sobs here 
seemed to suffocate in his silent retrospections the 
youth, overcome. • . . '' And thou, the sweet com- 
panion of my early years, Alice, what must thy 
sorrows be !. . . . The awful doom that awaits me, 
perhaps, is to linger out here a life of useless 
regrets, and, worse than dl, long days of heartfelt 
remorse, caused by filial disobedience and foul in- 
gratitude. . . . Would, O my God ! that I had my 
path to relrace !...." And the penitent wan- 
derer from his paternal roof directed his imploring 
sight above to the throne of Omnipotent Forgive- 
ness, which, from his childhood, he had ever been 

i2 
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religiously tanght there to behold. His arms up- 
lifted, humble beseechers too, seemed, reaching 
nearer still towards the footstool of Divine Mercy, 
to lend their entreating aid, in this earnest, genuine 
prayer. ... '' Not a friend have I, alas ! within 
reach. . . . not a soul upon whom to rely. . . . '^ 

Bolts, which outwardly secured the prisoner's 
chamber door, were suddenly drawn : two persons 
then entered, the foremost, urgently impressing the 
necessity of prudence, by well-known gestures; 
the other, a young female, evidently anxious to 
conceal her features from the count, bearing in her 
arms several articles of linen sent from the laun- 
dress. 

A sentry paced to and fro, outside the open door. 

** Have you, sir, any shoes or boots which need 
being mended?" addressing the perplexed pri- 
soner, said Monsieur Cuire; for, of course, the 
cobbler is recognised. 

** You will find in the adjacent room some pairs 
which may. Monsieur Cuir6, require your kind 
attention. At the same time, you will probably 
agree with me, that having one's shoes repaired, 
when one is so unlikely to have any proximate 
chance of walking, seems not only a ridiculous 
expense but almost a temporary fit of insanity. . . . 
Good Heavens ! Eugenie !....'' 

This last uncontrollable ejaculation escaped the 
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amazed young nobleman, upon observing in the 
maiden's hand the bracelet which he had seen at 
the Bastille outer gate, held up to him by Madame 
Bonamie's foster child. 

A foot stamp, sufficient to crumble a piece of 
granite to dust, shook the apartment walls, as if a 
bomb-shell had burst within them, . . . Cmve, 
sternly looking at the count, with particular em- 
phasis, and a significant sign, called out : ** What's 
this, sir prisoner, are you not well ?" 

** Far from it, good Monsieur Cuir6 ; I have 
spasms which, sometimes, pain me much," was 
the quick reply ; ^' they are most likely occasioned 
by want of exercise in the open air." 

The cobbler's back, at that moment, being 
turned towards the watching sentry, pryingly 
staring in, he bowed to the count, again very 
pointedly recommending caution, and left the 
room. 

'^ Venez, mademoiselle," he said, as he retired ; 
^' you shall have permission granted you for the 
future to call, yourself, for the gentlemans linen ; 
Madame Bonamie has enough to do, without 
being expected to climb this endless spiral staircase. 
I shall not fail to report, sir, to the governor how 
you suffer, for want of exercise in the open air, 
and we shall see if the mending of your shoes has 
proved entirely useless." 
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Again the bracelet appeared; again the won- 
dering captive's heart went tossing and tumbling 
within its narrow tenement, with intense surprise 
and anxiety. 

The bolts again also were heard, but this time 
it was to slide provokingly the wrong way. 

Count Hubert, for a considerable time, thoD^ht- 
fuUy walked from end to end of his gloomy cham- 
ber ; there was hope, there was doubt, there was 
holy trust in merciful intervention, alternately 
overspreading his manly brow. ^^ That inexpli- 
cable being, with his mysterious avocations, 
produces on me, whenever I behold him, the 
effect of my being guarded and watched by some 
celestial messenger. . . . Oh ! Father of us all ! '^ 
he finally cried, kneeling before an ivory crucifix, 
suspended in the centre of the wainscoting, at the 
farther extremity of the room, '' in pity grant me 
thine all-sufficient aid. . . . Permit me once more to 
return to those, whom my absence so bitterly 
afflicts; and, if a sacrifice be required of me, 
to propitiate my prayer . . . • Oh ! Divine Inter- 
cessor, lay my heart, despoiled of its best trea- 
sure, at the Almighty's feet ... I renounce. • . . ^ 
Sweet strains of music stole through the silent 
space; whence they came, by whom produced, 
the youth, abruptly snatched from his pious 
address, could not ascertain. But his utmost 
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attention appeared suddenly fixed, and he stood 
breathlessly still, when, recognising an English 
melody, he heard the following verses in his 
native tongue : — 

Be the trials of men e*er so great, 

In Heaven there is mercy for all. • . . 

Then resignedly yield to your fate. 

Wild resolves, child of dust, teem with gall. 

When our love leads us sinners astray. 
Let's by constancy pardon deserve ; 
Heaven chastises the faithless and gay, 
Who their vow nor their promise observe. 

To neglect filial duties, 'tis wrong ; 
But to sever affection's dear ties. 
Oh ! beware ! .... 'tis deserving, for long, 
Thunder-bolts justly hurled from the skies. 

No courtly time-serving moraliser was the owner 
of that mysterious reproof: his masculine voice, 
powerfully sonorous, harmonized well with the 
deep-toned instrument, which an energetic will 
and act had compelled to vibrate. 

To neglect filial duties, 'tis wrong; 

But to sever affection's dear ties. 

Oh ! beware ! ... .'tis deserving, for long, 

Thunder-bolts, justly hurled from the skies. 

This last verse, purposely repeated, had caused 
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the youthful captive, with increased amaze, softly 
to approach the side of his apartment whence the 
sounds appeared to proceed. He had fancied 
indeed that a gentler voice had joined in the 
song ; that Eugenie herself was there encou- 
raging and reproving him, with another con- 
cealed. 

No hollowness in the wall ; no apparent com- 
munication with hidden places underneath. 

" It is not; it cannot be so; my fevered 
imagination, assisted by circumstances, merely 
accidental, if it continue much longer, will 
drive me mad. In the night time, methinks I 
hear mournful cries, each one of which, me-seems, 
is mournfully uttered by my heart-broken mother 
weeping for me. Anon, and they are confused 
shrieks, seemingly piercing through the earth; 
and, O fairest enchantress ! I long then to be by 
thy side, for, in my frenzied apprehensions, I 
see thee threatened, I behold thee, wrestling, 
frantically resisting, on the very brink of utter 
destruction. He seems there beside thee, tri- 
umphant, encircling within his loathsome em- 
brace my own adored and devoted love. Fly, 
fly from his reach ; wrestle with all thy virtue's 
might, resist to the last, for. 

If human aid arrives too slow, 

'lis Heaven*s God will strike the blow ! " 
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Deeply as you may feel interested, reader, in 
that self-tormenting young man's present fate, 
we find it necessary to leave him, apostrophising 
all the saints in paradise, minutely peering into 
every crack and crevice of the floors and partitions 
of his rooms, in consequence of that music, sigh- 
ing and weeping, in turns, may-be, to account for 
a second most unaccountable t6te-sl«tdte, just now 
taking place on the Quai de la Toumelle, by the 
rue de Pontoise* 

Cuir6, seated as usual by the side of his roughly 
fashioned deal table, in that oddly-built shed, 
where we have already seen him once before in 
close confab with Madame Bonamie's O^nie 
ch^rie, is there again closeted with the maid; 

But what see we now on the table? The 
bracelet; various papers and trinkets, a little 
box, and that's all. • . . yes ; all.. . . with the ex- 
ception of the young girl's pretty bonnet and her 
gloves. There ever was and ever will be a won- 
derful taste in Paris, regarding the manufacture of 
bonnets. . . . French gloves too, ladies' gloves, are 
by no means despicable things in that far-famed 
metropolis* 

" You begged to know, my dear,'* replied the 
cobbler to an enquiry just made by his fair guest, 
'* what that fellow Henri is now doing . . . . 
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'' Precisely so, mon cher Monsieur CaJr6, I 
am very anxious to be made acquainted with his 
whereabouts." 

'' Fear him no longer, my sweet child ; he is 
blind for life and for the present bed-ridden." 

^' Blind and bed-ridden ! ^ repeated the fair 
listener, evidently very much concerned. ** Poor 
young man ; I am truly grieved to hear it. He 
has often made me very wretched, but I certainly 
would never have wished him such a severe retri-* 
bution as that." 

** If by retributioD, my daughter, you allude 
to any punishment sent directly from above, your 
terms are not sufficiently guarded. . . . Retributions 
are the just awards of ofiended heaven. Henri 
Mandrin was erer a reckless, bold transgressor ; 
he has richly merited his present lot." 

The maiden, reproved, fixed her beautiftil eyes, 
streaming with penitent tears, on the inexplicable 
being before her. He had never thus reproved 
her. 

*' Believe me. Monsieur Cuir6, my fault was 
not intentional — I sincerely regret having igno- 
rantly committed this error." 

'' In nomine Patris et filiL • • . child of Adam, 
be thou absolved ! Would that all mankind, as 
innocent, sinned no more than thou hast ! " 
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It would be perfectly impossible to describe the 
wonder created by this priestly rebuke, and the 
subsequent absolution. 

^' You are sorely perplexed, ma jeune amie, as 
naturally you should be ... , therefore, confiding 
in you, as in one who, for a long time past, I 
cannot conceive wherefore, has deserved my best 
affection, I shall unreservedly divulge in your 
private hearing, a secret, which is known as yet 
but to very, very few. My presence here, as well 
as at that awful place of woe, whence we come, 
originated some years back in a vow, which I 
made over the prostrate body of a once beloved 
friend, slain by this murderous hand, in a most 
unjustifiable single combat. Dreadful indeed are 
the consequences, my child, of men's too ready 
compliances with their stormy passions !. . . . That 
foul homicide was the sad effect of jealousy." 
Cuire, leaning on the table lor some time, ap- 
peared absorbed in ipsinful recollections. *' Hav- 
ing myself received from my rival a severe wound 
in the breast, my second," he sorrowfully re- 
sumed, '* had me conveyed, as dying, far into 
the interior of the country, which was Spain, to 
elude any search which might be set on foot by 
the friends of the murdered man. It was even 
reported that, my wound having proved fatal, I 
bad received the rites of sepulchre in a Spanish 
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town, close to the boundaries of France. One 
dime mostly begets another ; fiilsehoods followed 
here deeds of blood . • . • " Another long inter* 
mption ensoed, filled np with deep sighs and 
half-articolated fervent prayers for forgiveness^ 
The yoong girl, more and more surprised, seemed 
fascinated by her mysterious companion's unex- 
pected confidence. *^ I am an Englishman," he 
proceeded ; ^' the eldest son of a wealthy family, 
of chivalric renown ; I possess, in my own separate 
right, a fortune amply sufficient, not only to sup- 
ply the superfluities of life, but also liberally to 
consecrate to acts of charity, sums of which I 
have for years past had no personal need. 

^' My mother, whose features you so unaccounU 
ably retrace to my wondering eyes, each time we 
meet, died early in life, unfortunately estranged 
from her domestic roof by worldly inclinations, 
not at all congenial with my father's severer 
notions of female rectitude. Left, therefore, during 
my childhood to the care of comparative strangers, 
the kindest of attendants bear no better com- 
parison with reference to maternal affection, I 
imbibed early in life habits of independence, and 
a love of roving, which gradually created within 
me an indomitable temper that no control on earth 
could overrule. Means were tried in vain by my 
poor fother to bring me back to a proper sense of 
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duty ; it was, alas ! when the hot blood of ambi- 
tious and insatiable youth had gained such an 
ascendancy oVer my mind and heart, that even a 
voice, direct from heaven, would scarcely have 
had the power of suspending a few steps of my 
headlong career. Wisdom's counsels should be 
well-timed, besides being impressively bestowed ! 
it was too late to bid me pause. 

'V Tired of being circumscribed within so limited 
an horizon as our lands and the surrounding coun- 
try, for my father would never permit me, even 
with my tutor, to visit the metropolis, I quitted 
for ever the halls of my illustrious ancestors. Woe 
is sure to befall the ungrateful son, who abandons 
his aged parents with no better motives than those 
which animated me. 

'^ To relate the various circumstances, each 
more or less discreditable to any rational being, on 
whom had been lavished the blessings of a good 
education, would be communicating information 
far better ignored than understood by one so young, 
pure, and innocent. 

" Once entirely removed from the beneficial 
influence of relatives and friends, whether or not 
that influence had been properly and adequately 
exercised, I plunged without apprehension, and, 
forsooth, with not a shadow of thought, into all 
the excesses of dissipation and vice. Twice I 
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married . • . • excuse me, child ? • • . • the remem- 
brance of those two phases of my chequered life 
torture with excruciating r^ets my very souL . . . 
To both those devoted victims of a heartless 

egotist's love, I brought misery and death 

Judge then whether, sincerely repentant as I now 
for long years have felt, my grief must be 

great " 

The speaker rose, covered his agitated features 
with both his convulsive hands, and moaning, 
gasping for breath, sought a kneeling wooden 
sort of tripod, which stood unobserved before a 
small oratory at the farthest and darkest comer of 
the shed, where he wept long and bitterly. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Sapient act which parsimonious people might as well perform — 
Why Madame Bonamie was like the sun — Fits of wrath and 
squabbles, promoters of domestic felicity — Moral cogitations over 
a wakh-tub— Madame Bonamie's private tkougfats on her cobUer 
— Speaking to one's self, not always profitable — Comic animad- 
version on bustles — A cut at slovenly wives — Sagacious conclu- 
sions — When people may be seen talking within themselves — 
Excellent resolutions concerning the future freedom of Eugenie — 
Sundays in the capital of France — Preparations for chuich-*A 
visit-^Religious feelings in the French metropolis, not at all 
commended — ^The chat en route for St. Jacques de la Boucherie 
— ^Mademoiselle M61anie tells of Master Dick's designs on the 
Bastille— Roman Catholic worship, its orthodoxical merits-^ 
Mr. Lindsay's opinion thereon-^A disastrous occurrence and its 
most unexpected result. 

Puritans and would-be-thought saints might as 
welly each of them adjust the apex of his sanc- 
timonious fiicial proboscisi so as that it should 
point directly at the centre of the sun's refulgent 
disk; and pharisaically cry ' Pshaw ! it's a mass 
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of corruption/ because there are a few spots 
covered on its bright &ce, as declare that a 
fellow-creature, labouring under the dispamging 
pressure of a few moral or religious blemishes, is 
consequently a publican, without hope of redemp- 
tion, or a lost sinner possessing not the slightest 
vestige of sanctity within him. 

Madame Bonamie was a woman of sense ; she 
had moreover that bonte de coeur, which never 
permits long its possessor to play the termagant or 
the vixen, be the provoking incitement what it 
may. Being charitable, and sincerely inclined at 
all times to prefer gentleness to violence ; when- 
ever her republican gall, or any other accidental 
gall you please, got the uppermost, it was only like 
a temporary bubble, which a minute's dispassionate 
reflection swept off from her chapter of diurnal 
sensations, as quickly as a strong wind often driveth 
away the gathering clouds of an incipient storm. 

She certainly, the blanchisseuse we mean, exer- 
cised, upon two or three occasions, her delegated 
authority over her helpless foster-child rather 
roughly ; but who is it, pray, that does not, once 
upon a time, give way to what is termed ' the 
monkey,' when he is up ? Your passionate folks, 
that is, those who are so at reasonable intervals, 
are vastly preferable to your cold-hearted, calcu- 
lating, even-minded logs, in whom self is so 
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predominant, that, external occurrences, being ever 
more or less connected with the interest of others, 
have no power to excite or ruffle them. 

We are of opinion, with due respect to superior 
wisdom, that there is no circumstance in life where 
a transitory squabble, a wordy storm, aye, a revo- 
lution, for they are, now-a-days, the most fashion- 
able things going, is not mightily useful to set all 
matters right again. Even in the blissful state of 
hymeneal felicity — 

Oh ! sweetest, once cried 
A spirit of tight, 
As he gazed on the sylph by his side, 

Would that sorrow's complexion, 
Dear compassion's reflection, 
With torrents of tears could alight 
On thy features so bright ! 
What a bliss it would be, like the sons of yon earth, 
By caresses to coax back the presence of mirth ! 

With motives like this, 
Affliction, at times, 
From poor mortals has snatch'd cups of bliss : 
Tis to double the measure 
Of our subsequent pleasure. 
That woes often sadden the strong 
In the middle of song.. . . 
Then, Calamity, hail ! — Be thy coming a proof 
That enjoyment and peace are not far from this roof. 
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Believe us then, all 

Ye bipeds that read : 
Fortunate 'tis to weep on this ball ! 
For each trial that worries, 
Each disaster that flurries, 
As herald of joy, rides full speed, 

Bringing peace for your meed. 
Then let married and single, when woe spits its spite, 
Iiaughing loud, clap both hands, for their future is bright ! 

Therefore, let ub conclude that the laundress 
did perfectly well, at reasonable intervals, to 
regale her little menage with a small bit of a 
rumpus. At this present time, however^ she is 
regretfully chewing the cud of reflection upon the 
lasty the last rumpus, you comprehend, a very 
ugly one, in which her favorite Henri was un- 
worthily, she could not help confessing it, a great 
deal more than half concerned. 

Rub, rub, went her muscular hands, up and 
down the various flounces and gathers of a pretty 
robe de percale, which Eug6nie should have washed, 
had she been there ; rub, rub again, those hands 
impatiently went. 

'^ C'est un polisson que c't Henri ! " murmured 
she : ** my dear G^nie shall no longer be plagued 
by his selfish attentions. I have at last found out 
a few of his licentious tricks. « . . Besides, did not 
that excellent man, Monsieur Cuir^, tell me the 
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other day that I was very wrong to let him come 
to my rooms. . • • . • and Monsieur Cuir6 is not one 

to make. mischief without good reasons He 

seems to know every thing and every body, that 
Monsieur Cuir6." 

An awful blow from her ' battoir/ at that critical 
moment, made a rent in the front breadth of that 
pretty robe de percale, which Madame Bonamie 
was washing, indicating plainly enough that the 
speaker's mind and heart were not at ease. 

^' Good gracious me ! what have I been doing ! 
Where is that troublesome little puss ? She might 
find out some clever way of darning this frightful 
tear, and putting some other breadth in the room 
of this. • • • Oh ! I recollect now. • • . she's gone to 

the Bastille, with that EngUshman's linen 

It's very strange, but it strikes me that G6nie, of 
late, is always mighty ready to carry things to 
that ugly dungeon : she also seems to grow fonder 
and fonder every day of that cobbler's company. 
.... That I am not at all surprised at ; for there is 
something about that man, which seems to&scinate 
one, seems in short to make one love and respect 
him. ..." A jupon was the next article in hand. 
. . . . '^ What odd contrivances those fashionable 
ladies imagine to give themselves broad haunches 
and the like . . . . Why, there's a pound weight of 
wadding all round the upper part, within the 
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lining . • . . it won't do to wet such a jim*crack as 
this, without first ripping it up. . . . Drat it ! G6nie, 

G6nie ; what a while you are gone ! « I dare 

say, if the truth is known, the little damsel has 
called at her friend Monsieur Cuir^'s on her way 
home. As I said before/' .bang! bang! this time 
it was a man's shirt undergoing necessary ablution 
and rincing; '' those two are getting very thick. 
There's no harm in it, certainly, for a more upright 
and better principled soul, I'd stake my existence, 
there is not in great Paris. But what can they 

have to prate about ? I wish wives would 

mend, or see to the mending of their husbands* 
linen, before packing it off to be washed : here are 
flaps so thin that my battoir would reduce them 
to shreds. ..." The laundress shaking her head, 
no doubt it was at careless wives, betook herself 
to rubbing .... '' No, there's no manner of harm 
can happen where Monsieur -Guire forms one of 

the party I never saw in the whole of my 

bom days such a remarkable thing as the likeness, 
which exists between my pretty G^nie and that 
black-bearded, singular-looking savetier; indeed, 
they look so like each other, that, did I not know 
to the contrary, I could almost swear that he is 
her father." 

The blanchisseuse ceased talking, a rare occur- 
rence with her; she, however, thought all the 
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more, which was clearly observable through sundry 
responsive jerks of the neck ; various expressive 
curls of her lips ; a quick succession of glances 
directed upwards, downwards, and sideways, with 
now and then a flash of ire in them, and much 
oftener a touch of tenderness, highly creditable to 
her benevolent feelings. 

" Well, well, it does not signify, I must en- 
tirely give up interfering with the dear girl's 
notions of propriety: she shall, for the future, 
be perfectly free, and I must try to get over that 
nasty domineering way of mine. Monsieur Cuire 
has lately given me pretty sharply to understand, 
that he does not approve of my constant meddling 
with Genie's going out and coming in ; with any 
of her actions, in short. ' You know perfectly 
well, Madame Bonamie/ he observed but yester- 
day to me, as we left the prison together, ^ that 
that child is well born, and that, consequently, 
her sense of what is morally right or wrong must 
be superior to yours. No harm shall befall her ; 
take Cuir^'s word for that ;' saying which latter 
words, he looked severely between both my eyes, 
as Monsieur le Cur6 of our church sometimes 
does, when he questions me respecting some pre- 
valent sin, by which he suspects that I am often 
beset." 
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A gbas of Terilable Cognac was kindly offered 
hj her boat naghboar to the good lanndrees. 

^ Meid, merei, Labonne," she, smiling, cned, 
and tossed the comforter off at one gulp ; '^ 111 
letmrn the compliment to*nionow without Su^ 
when my booteiUe is vqiienished." 



It was Sunday morning; the church-bdb of 
gay Paris filled the air with their pioos sommons 
to prayer and to mass. Notre Dame was giadoally 
filling, with women and children principally, for 
men, in those days, seemed as little induced to 
acknowlec^e their Maker, in public at least, as 
they are at the present time* All the streets 
were thronged with a careless, joyous population, 
wending their way to the Tuilleries, the Champs 
Elises, or the barri^res; emulous these, in tfie 
exhibition of new bonnets and shawls; anxious 
those, in sedLing the sans gine congenial pleasures, 
found nowhere so pure as in Vaugirard, Remain- 
▼ille, Meudon, Passy, and the guinguettes outside 
the outer boulerard-walk. 

A middle-aged woman, in the midst of this 
general mirth and holiday-making, better disposed 
than the majority, with shame to them be it said, 
was hastily getting herself ready to attend divine 
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service at St. Jacques de la Boucherie, her ha- 
bitual place of worship. Her dress neat and 
clean ; her cap, rather her head-kerchief, soberly 
fixed by a simple rosette, a little oa one side, 
but without trimming of any kind : a large pair 
of plain gold hoops she wore in her ears ; besides 
this, no other kind of finery ; no lace ; no ribands. 

Two or three gentle raps at the door were 
answered by the usual ' Come in,' and Made- 
moiselle M61anie Dufour, followed by Monsieur 
Dick, respectfully bowing, entered the apartment. 

*' Well, my dear, whs^ tidings do you bring ? " 
very anxiously asked of M^ianie the owner of 
the room. ** Bonjour, Monsieur/' she further 
said, turning her face towards Count Hubert's 
attendant. '' You will, perhaps, be so good, 
both of you, as to furnish me with all the par- 
ticulars in our way to chiuch, for no doubt, like 
good young people, you are on your road to the 
house of God." 

" For, no doubt, like good young people, 8cc." 
we quote the speaker's last words, because we 
cannot help contrasting them, in our own mind, 
with what a respectable woman of the present 
century would infallibly, say to young people 
dressed out in their best on a Sunday morning. 

The French metropolis, on the Sabbath-day, 
fills all the decent, reflecting English sojourners 
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or travellers who witness its universal want of 
religion with indescribable dread. Sach a total 
absence of Christian worship, in one of the largest 
and most influential cities in the world, appears 
so great a blemish on the moral character, as 
well as the intellectual faculties of the efiervescent 
population of that city, that one cannot imagine 
how it succeeds in ruling, not only over the 
surface of France, but, in a great measure, over 
the nations of Europe. Mature consideration 
does not long permit rational, meditative beings 
to wander under the delusion produced by the 
present apparent success. Barring all other in- 
fiiUible causes for tlie ultimate downfall of the 
French Government, such as it is; the public 
and private irreligion which has prevailed, and 
still exists, in the sister country, must, as certainly 
as there is a King of Kings, an Omnipotent Law- 
giver, reigning over the universe, bring forth at 
last its utter destruction. Let us hope that, 
before that awful doom is awarded to our in- 
telligent, highly-gifted, and sociable neighbours, 
a blessing from heaven, signally attending their 
present efforts towards the sincere, judicious cor- 
rection of former abuses, may succeed in establish- 
ing that sort of authority which, under the protec- 
tion of the Almighty, is always as firm as adamant, 
as unlikely to be overthrown as that of Great 
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BritaiDy that is : as long as England perseveres to 
venerate her holy rites ; respect and uphold her 
sacred ministers ; love her sovereign, and ascribe 
all the prosperity and welfare of her people to the 
Supreme Giver of all good gifts. 

'' Monsieur Cuir6/' replied Mademoiselle Dufour 
to Madame Bonamie*8 enquiry, upon reaching the 
street, '^ told me to tell you, that you were not to 
expect Mademoiselle Eugenie back until the day 
after to-morrow, and perhaps later than that.'' 

'' And did you happen to catch a glimpse of my 
dear child?" asked the anxious laundress. 

" How should IV' was the quaint answer, " for 
the cobbler, holding the door of his shed, just 
opened it sufficiently to see who I was, and to ask 
what I wanted : he looked very pale. . . • * Tell 
Madame Bonamie from me,' he said, ' that she 
need not be under the slightest apprehension, since 
I shall not lose sight of her prot6g6e for a single 
instant, until I restore her to her care, or satis- 
factorily account for her protracted necessary 
absence.* Thereupon, simply bidding me good 
morning, he closed the door." 

'^ What can all this mean ? " whispered to her- 
self the good blanchisseuse : ** Never mind ! FlI 
trust to Providence, that's the safest course to 
pursue; besides, something tells me that all will 
ultimately end well.. •• And what are you aboyt, 
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Monsiear, all tkift time ?" turniDg to Dick with a 
significant look. 

'^ As to that question, Ma'aniy d'ye see, I fancy 
Mealy, there, is best able to answer it/' 

" Vraiment ! Dick, that's too bad ! " shaking her 
little finger at him, retorted the baker's daughter. 
*^ Nowthathe isrecovered, you mustknow. Madam, 
that the wild, boxing Anglais talks of nothing else 
but his master's deliverance. ... He threatens to es- 
calade the Bastille walls, and, alone. Oh ! I forgot, 
he does not object to my being of the party, to upset 
the whole garrison, kill the governor, and carry the 
j^soner off, hke another Jack the Giant-killer. 
Those frightful EngUshmen give one the horrors: 
they'd fight the Diable, I verily believe— if he'd 
only make use of his fists." 

Here the friendly trio checked their mirth, and 
silently and reverently entered the church. It was 
the usual hour for high-mass: most of the chairs 
in the central area were already engaged ; Mon- 
sieur Le Cur6 indeed had begun the service. 

Nothing is more impressive, in our humble 
opinion, than the Roman Catholic celebration of 
holy rites, during the hours appointed for sabbath- 
day worship. Whatever may be the feelings of a 
few, there is nevertheless an atmosphere of holi- 
ness, filling the consecrated precincts, which seems 
to create, within the breasts of all present, a senti- 
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ment of gratitude. Heaven-ward directed, so self- 
evident that, even witnesses, belonging to another 
creed, cannot help offering np their own secret 
prayers, through that mediatory propitiation, 
imaged with such truth on the golden crucifix 
before them. 

What signifies where a sincere, zealous wor- 

o 

shipper happens to be, when surrounding objects 
remind him of the presence of his Maker ? A 
genuine adherent to the doctrines of the Church of 
Rome, who practices what he believes to be the 
orthodoxical Christian and moral virtues, incul- 
cated by the fathers of that church, is in every 
respect, as faithful and praiseworthy a believer as 
an equally conscientious and devoted Christian 
who strictly observes the less ostentatious forms 
of prayer and public adoration, recommended by 
Calvin, Luther, or Fox, the quaker. Worshippers 
of every sect under the broad heavens, even the un- 
educated, unchristianized heathens, provided they 
have sincerity and zeal at their hearty will be sure, 
when the Great Day shines forth, to find mercy 
before the impartial throne of Divine Justice. 

Such were, at least, the Rev. Mr. Lindsay's 
sentiments, whenever, at Harecourt Knoll, the 
subject, mooted between himself and Sir Nicholas 
Highbred, led to a frank avowal of his own private 
reflections on the infinite variety of public and pri- 
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vale ways of acknowledging Omnipotence and 
heavenly sway. But then, the Rev. Mr. Lindsay, 
besides being a virtuous, exemplary pillar of the 
protestant creed, in practice as well as theory, was 
a sincerely charitable, compassionate human being, 
sympathising with the promiscuous lots of his 
fellow creatures, from the mysterious fate of the 
Indian born child, to that of the more fortunate 
European babe, cradled and tutored under the 
salutary influence of Christianity. 

We have had, and we have still the happiness 
of being acquainted with enlightened, liberal eccle- 
siastics, who thought and think on the subject of 
universal redemption precisely as Count Hubert s 
worthy tutor thought* 

Now, reader, fancy not that the writer of these 
volumes is a Papist, for he is reaUy no such thing. 



Madame Bonamie, having dipped the ends of 
her fingers in the holy water shell, under the 
porch, offered them first to M^lanie to touch, and 
next to Monsieur Dick. The pious girl signing 
herself, according to the ritual, intimated by a 
nudge to her companion the necessity of his doing 
so likewise. • . . Dick, rather perplexed, not having 
paid suflScient attention to Mademoiselle Dufour's 
religious act, was holding up his wet fingers, very 
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much in the same attitude as that which a person 
would unconsciously adopt, after having inadver- 
tently touched some paint, or ink^or whatever your 
fancy can suggest. The giddy child by his side» 
seeing the Englishman's bewilderment, instead of 
instructing him, by a second sign, burst out in an 
ill-suppressed and most indecorous laugh. 

'' Sacrilege ! Turn her out, with that diabolical 
heretic at her heels. The impious wretches are 
scoffing at our sacred ordinances !" cried a mise- 
rable-looking enthusiast, some two or three paces 
from them, pointing ferociously towards the inno- 
cent group. ^' I have been watchii^ them for 
some minutes past; their impiousness is incre- 
dible. . . . Would you believe it, my dear brethren, 
they have been sporting with the sacred water, a 
profanity which formerly would have been punished 
with a chastisement little short of death. . . . Turn 
them out ! Turn them out !••••*' 

Instantly, as if the opportune moment had been 
waited for, a score of frantic zealots rushed on 
M^lanie, who, dreadfully frightened, had fallen on 
her knees, endeavouring to explain the cause of 
her unpremeditated, apparent irreverence. For- 
tunately for the transgressors, this untoward occur- 
rence was taking place, just outside the principal 
entrance to the holy temple, for, had it been within. 
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there is no telling what harm Dick's subsequent 
steps might have prodaeed. 

No sooner did that thorough-bred John Bull 
perceive that his gentle Mea]y was roughly handled 
by those fanatics than, fearless as a very lion, he 
wiped his wet fingers, and, within considerably less 
time than a well-bred maiden takes to put on her 
Houbigans, he laid prostrate the company of faith- 
ful, so uncharitably employed. 

Madame Bonamie, good creature in all respects, 
would have endeavoured to avert the storm, but 
she felt that her single voice would have been 
worse than useless; hurrying therefore to her 
usual place before the altar, she prudently, and 
piously too, set up on her way there, half a 
dozen half-penny tapers to the Virgin Mary and 
to St. James, the latter being the patron of the 
consecrated edifice. 

We cannot tell whether this propitiatory act of 
kind Madame Bonamie's had really a sudden 
beneficial efiect on the various actors, performing 
in the melodrama represented without— but, 
strange enough, just at the moment that poor 
Dick, exhausted, and M61anie Dufour, very much 
ill-used, in her dress especially, were being escorted 
by a posse of municipal agents to the prefecture 
depoUce^ an individual, shabbily clad, after having 
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peremptorily desired to be made acquainted with 
the particulars of the afiray, paying particular 
attention to the accounts given by the baker's 
daughter, waved his hand and liberated the cap- 
tives. It was observed that the men, to whom the 
stranger had addressed a severe rebuke, skulked 
away, visibly very much ashamed of their 
offiriousness. 
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CHAPTER XIL 



Rt euuoB'— MOBsesr c«xre s eocacnaHB — sicnu ■■■ennn..>a^ 
bctivccA 2. Fnaoscui frnr sad G cMg Am 
i«paticafr— Pride ttwi pride— GciDasae ; Us atipathy 
Paiif cobUei*— What a csertm pcnoa aid, y 
foos won't like — ^Stngviar dect pvodaeed bj a 
— Mwnwa i Gwllawney not nfe — ^Engfisk Mirnlt vkkk avake 
painful recoUcctioof — l\ut cobbler's dked shaken fion roof to 
hutr^SitaBlej de Cnnlnid bnnried off to doae qnaites — ^Apo- 
logies which fone icaden are vastly itiipiid to langh at — Sir 
Hngh de Cmahad'M cmisary— Why that immiij thei^t it 
prndent to call himself Bcrthicdi— Farther poCky «f that 
astute emissaiy— Madame Bonamie, very i^atty icspeetiag^ the 
antecedents of her Ibster-danghtcr — Serious c onfmnc e between 
Stanley de Cnmliird and Bladame Bonamie — How a poor French 
woman refuses 20,000 francs — ^A question which sadly pualed 
a caTaliy officer who had seen good service. 

When Monsieur Coire, whom ive left kneeliDg 
before a small oratory in his shed, felt that he had 
sufficiently recovered from his agitation, he re- 
turned to his gentle, much excited and wondering 
young friend. 
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'' Having shamefiilly disgraced myself before 
the regiment in which I held a conspicuous rank^ 
having forfeited the good opinion of my brother 
officers by the fatal issue of that horrid duel/' the 
still agonised narrator resumed, addressing himself 
to Eugenie, *' I very industriously encouraged the 
circulation of the rumours set on foot respecting 
my death. Unv^rilling to return to our ancestral 
balls, lest my dishonor should ever be bruited 
there ; which I could never have borne ; my 
memories ever busy with the remorseful remem* 
brances of past conjugal endearments, aye, and 
filial infantine caresses, all of which I had so 
cruelly, so selfishly dashed from me; mth not 
a spot on this earth wherein to find peace of 
mind, or even temporary forgetfulness, I despair- 
ingly sought under monastic protection in France, 
where I had extensive landed property, the means 
and the power of compensating, by incessant future 
acts of charity, for deeds of sin and guilt which 
my life, alas ! can never be long enough, even 
through divine mediation I fear, to wipe off. 
** You behold a friar of the Franciscan order." 
The young auditress, in the heart of whom 
eveiy word delivered by the penitent speaker 
created an interest greater than any which she had 
yet experienced, lifted up her beautiful, innocent 
face in the direction of Monsieur Cuir6, whom 
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she had found it until now so difficult to under- 
stand, and fixing a long enquiring gaze on those 
emaciated features, whereon a secret impulse 
taught her to distinguish expressions of kindness 
and afiection, purer and more devoted than those 
of a friend, she exultingly cried : — 

'' You are not then, holy fether, in reality, the 
cobbler of that odious gaol : something from the 
first, it is very singular, whispered to me that so 
kind, so disinterested, so well-mannered a person, 
as you always appeared to me, could not have been 
brought up to the humble trade you profess." 

Cuir6, for we must call him by that name a 
short while longer, benignantly smiling at the 
undisguised triumph of his amiable ingenuous 
companion, gradually made known to her how 
he was a relative of the archbishop of Paris, 
besides being intimately connected with many of 
the first families of France, some of his ancestors 
having formerly intermarried and settled there. 
The king himself was personally acquainted with 
the monk, from whom, indeed, on a particular 
occasion, his majesty had received absolution, 
after having been duly confessed. 

These additional particulars had taken up a 
great part of the closing day, so that when the 
mysterious Franciscan requested Eugenie to hand 
the bracelet, trinkets and papers over to him, that 
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he might minutely examine thenou • • • '' For I also 
have long fancied, my daughter, that Mademoi- 
selle Eug6nie was not born to be a petite blanchis* 
sense,'' he said ; they both perceived that it was 
too dark to decipher a word of writing, much less 
any part of the small crest, which the young girl 
had once informed her friend he would see on 
several of the jewels; the braoelet in particular. 

" Put them away, child, and to-morrow we 
shall carefully look at them all ... • I need 
not recommend to your prudence, Mad^noiselle 
Eugenie, the necessity of addressing me, or 
speaking of me before strangers, inileed, before 
every one, as Monsieur Cuir6, the cobbler, just as 
you have done before: were I to be known, all 
my plans would be frustrated. , . . G>unt Hubert 
himself, poor young man, would probably be 
sacrificed ! " 

** Oh ! say not so, . good, kind Monsieur 
Cuir6 !. . . • Can there be the slightest imajginable 
chance of his being deprived of life ?. ... Oh ! 
save him ! save him ! ere it be too late. • • • " and 
the confused self-'betraying virgin-lover fell at the 
holy man's feet. 

Several impatient raps were heard at the shed 
window. 

^* Is there a man living here whom they call 
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* Cuir6/ a cobbler by trade?'* demanded rather 
haughtily a young traveller, disguised, for he wore 
a French costume, evidently revealing at the same 
time the strong accent of a foreigner. 

'^ There is such a person living here, sir,'* 
coldly replied the owner of the shed. '^ I am 
he. . . . what is your pleasure ? '* 

'' That you instantly open the door, and let 
me in." 

'^ Cobbler though I am, Monsieur le Voyageur, 
I expect langus^e suitably civil, whenever a favor 
is expected from me. . . . '* A voice, however, 
had reached the latter speaker's ears which had 
awakened within his breast sensations long for- 
gotten; pleasurable feelings, he could not for a 
moment fancy, were likely to return. '^ May I 
crave, sir, the honor of being acquainted with 
your name ? " 

'' It is not necessary, master, that you should 
know it. • . • call me : Guillaume. • quite short. . 
Monsieur Guillaume. . . . that will answer my 
purpose well enough for the present." 

'^ For heaven's sake, sir ; Monsieur Guillaume, 
at once tell me who you are. . . . there is, indeed, 
no danger here," earnestly said, trembling from 
head to foot, the Bastille servant, as he endea- 
voured, through the darkness which had much 
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increased^ to find out, by a closer scrutiny of the 
stranger s face, whether or not he could recognise 
him. 

^* I am a gentleman, sir cobbler ; that ought to 
be quite sufficient for you to know. . . . fellows of 
your craft in this dirty Paris of yours, seem 
mighty inquisitive, and monstrously saucy." 

" Young man," this and the rest of Monsieur 
Cuir6's present reply was said in good vernacular 
English, with the choicest expressions, couched 
in language such as a Pelham or a Canning might 
have used. ..." Young man, proud as any well- 
born Englishman may justly feel, when he com- 
pares the flourishing state, the widely extended 
influence, the religious and moral sway of his 
blessed country, with the comparative poverty; the 
circumscribed and doubtful authority ; the moral 
and religious laxity of other lands ; that man should 
never forget that He who created kingdoms and 
principalities, and, for sacred reasons, totally his 
own, willed that Jerusalem at one time should 
rule, and Babylon at another should fall, may, 
through some other reasons, as unfathomable as 
the former, imperceptibly, merciful and just though 
they be, in some proximate century, perhaps, 
alas! close at hand, decree that England shall, 
for her increasing pride and arrogance, eventually 
be a deservedly chastised earthly Dives, imploring 
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aid from another Lazarus, personified by repentant 
and sanctified France. God forfend ! but when I 
observe the arrogance which Britons so frequently 
show, when their pleasures or their interests 
lead them to visit other realms, I cannot help 
dreading some merited punishment about to befall 
that beautiful dominion. Was not Palestine once, 
young sir, the holy land? Were not once the 
Israelites a happy nation, over whom the Great 
Ruler held approvingly his paternal sceptre ? 
They waxed careless of their duties ; they grew 
impatient of control; in short, they became ar* 
rogant and proud. . . . Where are they now ? 

** A cobbler; nay, a beg^r! vain-glorious 
Englishman, is a being as accountable and as 
important in the eyes of God as you are. Once 
more, who are you?" 

So long a speech, delivered energetically from 
his loophole by the well-known savetier^ could not 
fail collecting in a very short while a large assem- 
blage of inquisitive people. The language alone, 
which no one, and certainly none of the astonished 
neighbours, had heard Monsieur Cuir6 use before* 
would have amply sufficed to draw the attention of 
those who were passing by, had not, besides that, 
the stranger himself, standing without, to whom 
so vehement a rebuke was addressed, attracted ihe 
notice of many. Already indeed two or three 
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sinister-looking characters appeared only to await 
a mere ?^ord, a single look from the inhabitant of 
that shed, legally to remove the apparent intruder 
from the spot. 

But you should know that what principally 
brought a crowd round the shed, from every adja- 
cent point of the quai de la Toumelle and the rue 
de Pontoise, was a long shriek from within, ut- 
tered by that child, whom we left on her knees, in 
the act of beseeching her mysterious friend to save 
Count Hubert's Ufe. 

' ^* Oh, my dear father! that voice, those accents 
are his!. . . . Where am I?. . . . Who are you, Mon- 
sieur, yourself? . . • . For Heaven's sake, holy 
father, Monsieur le savetier, dear Monsieur 
Cuire, tell me, had you ever a daughter ?" She 
had cried; her words more than half English; the 
earnestness and rapidity of her inquiries render- 
ing poor Eugenie's language almost inarticulate. 

" Open, open. Sir, I implore you !".. had then 
also called aloud from without the young stranger, 
upon perceiving that the cobbler abruptly closed 
his casement, for good Cuire, suddenly breaking 
short his conference at the window, and not even 
waiting for a reply to his inquiry, might have been 
seen flying to the assistance of the dear child, who 
had sunk senseless on the ground from a swoon. 

" Open, open. Sir; I humbly beg of you!" the 
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traveller repeated. '* My errand seriously concerns 
you; it is also of the utmost importance to the 
young lady whom you have within. . . . Indeed, 
Sir, you may regret having been too severe in your 
treatment of me. Pray, open the door; I must 
absolutely speak with you, and with Mademoiselle 
Eugenie." All this time the greatest silence 
reigned within the shed, interrupted only, as yet, 
by the impatient anxious knocks bestowed on the 
wooden door. 

'* You must, you shall open, cruel, unforgiving 
man; for, rather than leave you thus unsatisfied, 
frustrated in my well-meant endeavours to restore, 
as I sincerely trust, that unhappy child to her 
paternal home, yes, iron-hearted countryman of 
mine, I'll break this frail tenement down." Suiting 
then, alas! the action to his words, the young 
stranger, unable to master himself any longer, 
shook the planks and beams so violently, that the 
shed appeared to rock from roof to base. 

" Open, I say; Eug6nie! Gertrude! Open.... 
it is Stanley de Craufurd who comes. . . . *' 

Swept, swept mercilessly from the door down 
the quai de la Tournelle, over the bridge and far 
into the cit6, by a squad of police agents, gradu- 
ally mustered during the various stages of this 
singular scene, poor Stanley heard not the simul- 
taneously uttered : "Stay, de Craufurd, stay!" 
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Readers may fancy that the disagreeable contre- 
temps, which occur sometimes at the most interest- 
ing part of the details, given by writers in books of 
this kind, are provokingly thrown in to create 
certain desired effects. There is no doubt that 
sundry cruel, malicious authors have played, and 
still play wicked tricks of this sort, and sport 
unmercifully thus with the feelings of their friends, 
totally regardless of consequences often deplorable. 
Witness, the other evening, a sweet friend of ours, 
who, reading one of Alexandre Dumas' countless 
tales, upset a beautiful tea-tray, Dresden china 
and all, as she petulantly rose with one of those 
" I've no patience with him ! '* which young ladies 
alone have the consummate art of hurling so for- 
midably at teasing, vexatious men. We could not 
ourselves be guilty of conduct so ungenerous, being 
benign of heart to excess, and communicative to a 
fault, besides laboring under the most garrulous 
disposition that ever urged scribblers inconsider- 
ately to tell all they ever knew, and an awful deal 
besides. 

That is why, gentle reader, you shall be in- 
formed, without further delay, that Stanley de 
Craufurd, in obedience to his disconsolate grand- 
father's earnest request, after landing on the French 
coast under a fit disguise, had quickly though 
cautiously repaired to the French capital. His 
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object being to discover the present abode of bis 
aunt, Gertrude de Craufurd, he had of course 
carefully made researches in and round about 
Calais, before setting off on his journey. Indeed, 
it was through some satisfactory intelligence, which 
he had fortunately picked up there, that the enter- 
prising young man had fearlessly undertaken his 
visit to Paris. Some oged fishermen, whom he 
handsomely rewarded, told him that a young child, 
answering the description which he gave them of 
his relative, was left, some few years back, under 
the care of a Madame Bonamie, the wife of a good 
friend of theirs, since deceased. 

With plenty of intelligence and a vast amount 
of daring such as he possessed, a young officer of 
Stanley's character found information enough fur- 
nished him on the coast to encourage him in his 
perilous and arduous enterprise. 

See him, therefore, for several days ascending 
and descending the many lofty houses in the 
French metropolis, to which strangers directed 
him, as probable places of residence where to find 
a woman of the condition ascribed to good Ma- 
dame Bonamie. The nom de guerre which 
Stanley had prudently assumed, was ** Guillaume 
BerthioU;" there being at the time no war between 
France and Italy ; and he, moreover, being able 
to speak very fluently the dialect of Rome. 
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Singular, was it not? passing strange, you'll 
think, may-be ; but, foi d*honneur! it was so: the 
individual who gave the disguised English traveller 
at last the desired particulars, was a tall blind 
young man, sitting in an arm-chair at an estami- 
net-door. Stanley, coming to fetch Gertrude away 
from her present home, was positively instructed 
by Henri Mandrin, Keen Dick's pugnacious rival, 
who burned to retain her abroad for ever, how to 
find out £ug6nie's present abode, how to find that 
very maiden so anxiously waited for by Sir Hugh 
de Craufurd, all this time so bitterly bewailing his 
loss in Wallingford Keep. You cannot, sure, have 
foi^otten him ; that old gentlemen who kissed so 
affectionately Mrs. Snobgold at the Kiosks . . . 
BerthioU, alias Stanley, had not served under Sir 
Nicholas Highbred in Flanders, and assisted 
gloriously to repel a body of victorious French 
cavalry, just about the middle or hottest part of 
the memorable day of Fontenoy, without acquiring 
a passable share of experience ; he was not, in 
short, a man who had campaigned it, bivouacked 
it, foraged it, played it at hide and seek, pour des 
prunes, under the Duke of Cumberland, whose 
staff required to have all their wits about them, so 
frequently had they to make up for the lack of sense 
at head-quarters. Stanley, therefore, wherever he 
went, inquired simply for the lodgings of a poor 
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blanch issense, of the name of Bonamie> the widow 
of a fisherman^ formerly residing in the vicinity of 
Calais. 

He could not select^ the shrewd youngster, a 
better means of being furthermore clearly under- 
stood, and faithfully believed, than the one which 
he used as an introduction to the worthy dame, 
when he finally met her at home. 

^' I am seeking for a laundress, madame; a 
person of your age, or thereabout, bearing a similar 
name to your own," he said, addressing himself 
respectfully to the good woman, at that moment 
civilly opening the door for bis reception. 

^' My name, mon cher monsieur, is Bonamie ; 
the name at least which my dear good man left 
me, when he bid us ' good bye' for ever : the Lord 
have mercy on his soul ! " piously signing herself, 
observed the mistress of the room : '^ that's all he 
was able to leave us, with the exception of his 
boat and tackle." 

" I presume then, madame, that your husband 
was a fisherman. . . . that would exactly tally with 
the instructions I received on my setting out for 
this country. . . . But what, pray, am I to under- 
stand by your saying ' that's all he was able to 
leave usV You are perhaps the hard-working 
mother of a numerous family?" 

'^ No, monsieur, that is not the case; I have 
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only one dear child to provide for ; and she, God 
bless her! now more than earns her livelihood by 
mending, ironing, and occasionally washing with 
me." 

It was very evident that thi^ last piece of infor- 
mation was by no means so palatable as would have 
been a lunch at Purcell's, if he had been lucky 
enough to live in 1849, for young de Craufurd, a 
lieutenant of cavalry, made a wry face not at all 
becoming, as he repeated — 

^* Mends, irons, and occasionally washes with 

you, madame! The young woman is, of 

course^ a daughter of yours by a former husband?" 

" No indeed, sir, she is not ... I never married 
but once." Madame Bonamie said these last 
words rather impatiently; we may as well be 
plain : she said them crustily, eyeing the intrusive 
catechiser in such a way as to imply, ' you had 
better, young master, cut short your remaining 
speech, and presto* subito, make yourself scarce." 

This in an instant perceiving, as who would not 
have done so? Stanley found it expedient at 
once to unmask his battery. 

*' You must know, madame," he quickly re- 
marked> purposely drawing from his side-pocket 
a seemingly well-lined portefeuille, " that I have 
a pretty considerable sum of money here to remit, 
when I find her, to one Madame Bonamie, the 
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foster-mother of a young English girl^ accidentally 
left under her care^ somewhere about fire years 
^o, by a gentleman whom some coast-^ards 
were pursuing, to secure him as prisoner of war 
.... Don't interrupt me, I beg of you, for I see, 
beyond all manner of doubt, that you cannot be 
the person I seek;'' cunning fellow, that lieute- 
nant ; not a raw griffin, you see. ..." The young 
woman who hves with you, mends, irons, and 
washes," (another face as wry as the first disfi- 
gured the speaker's handsome face,) " is probably 
a niece or near cousin of late Monsieur Bonamie*s. 
Be that as it may," holding up both his hands 
the more impressively to enforce silence, " by 
listeuing, if you please, attentively to what I 
have further to say, you may be able to give me 
some further clue, whereby I may succeed in find- 
ing out the right person after all ; I promise you 
that, not forgetting your kindness, you shall be 
liberally rewarded for your pains. By-the-bye, it 
strikes me, now I think of it, that you are, ma- 
dame, the best person in the world to whom I can 
apply for the purpose of ascertaining, if twenty 
thousand livres, which I am commissioned to give, 
wiU be sufficient to defray the expenses incurred, 
during the last five years, by the excellent soul 
who has provided for the maintenance and educa- 
tion of my dear aunt." 
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*' Twenty thousand, livres ! Indeed, sir, it will 
more than remunerate me for the care I have en- 
deavoured to take of your relative ; she has de- 
served my best affections : a kinder and a more du- 
tiful child, there cannot be." Replied the laundress, 
almost beside herself at the dazzling remuneration, 
which she was so unexpectedly led to anticipate. 

" Am I then to understand, Madame Bonamie,'^ 
observed the young officer, unceremoniously then 
advancing further into the room, and taking a 
chair, "that you are really and truly the blanchis- 
seuse in whose hands my grandfather, very fortu- 
nately, it appears, left his daughter in that most 
unfortunate circumstance?" 

" You are, indeed, sir. . . . The young lady her- 
self will very soon satisfy you on that bead ; un- 
luckily she is just now away from home. . . . 
One thing, however, during her absence, which 
cannot be for long, as I am expecting her in 
every minute, will materially assist you to identify 
both the woman and the child whom you are 
trying to discover," The blanchisseuse left the 
room for a few seconds. " Who is this ?" holding 
up a small miniature of Eugenie, which she had, 
only a few weeks back, got an artist for whom she 

washed to paint at a very moderate price 

•* Who is this?*' the triumphant laundress re- 
peated from the top of her voice. 
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*^ The young lady under your care, I imagine, 
my good woman," answered quietly de Crauiunb 
not at all looking as one who is suddenly struck 
with a likeness familiar to him. '' She is very 
beautiful, if that is the portrait of your prot%&/* 

Prudent Madame Bonamie bit her lips.. . . She 
began to suspect some unfair play, in which her 
darling Eugenie might be sacrificed. Such foul 
stratagems were often used by heartless seducers 
to entrap innocent girls. 

'' You must know, madame,'' proceeded the 
young man without loss of time, having rightly 
interpreted his hearer's apprehensive looks, ** that, 
although the nephew of Mademoiselle Gertrude, 
and trustfully sent by her own father to bring her 
back to England, we are not personally acquainted 
with each other. ... I doubt much, in sooth, whe- 
ther she is aware that such a relation as I am to 
her is any where to be found." 

" You certainly are very young, sir, for a travel- 
ling companion," could not help putting in the still 
incredulous and cautious foster-mother ; then, in- 
stantly holding up another miniature, much better 
executed, and found with the other in one of the 
trunks, left with Eugenie at the cottage door 
on the French coast. ..." Who is this ?....'* 

" Sir Hugh de Craufurd, the worthy baronet, 
to be sure ! " And the evidently surprised and 
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higrhly-pleased speaker, snatching the portrait 
from the now staring old woman's hands, ran 
to the window, better to see his beloved grand- 
father's likeness •••• ^' You have now indeed, 
madame, besides procuring me an unexpected 
pleasure," and he fondly kissed the portrait se- 
veral times over, for Stanley was amazingly at- 
tached to his affectionate grandsire, '* removed 
every vestige of doubt from my mind, with regard 
to your being the generous person who has for 
so long charitably tended to the daily wants of 
my heretofore unknown aunt. I shall not there- 
fore further hesitate to deliver into your hands the 
amount of money, which Miss Gertrude's excel- 
lent father very gratefully sends you, for acts of 
hospitality which, he begged of me to add, no 
pecuniary remuneration could ever adequately 
repay." Hereupon, hastily returning to the 
table, young de Craufurd spread upon that 
side of it, which was next to Madame Bonamie, 
rouleaux of guineas, piles of louis-d or, and 
bank-notes, in dazzUng heaps, enough to turn 
all the poor washerwomen of Paris into fit in- 
habitants for Bic^tres or Bedlam. ^* Tout cela, 
ma bonne dame, est si vous ! " pointing to the 
brilliant array, he said ; " Put it all quickly by 
somewhere out of the reach of thieves .... And 
now, please to tell me, there's a kind soul, where 

YOL. II. L 
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I can soonest find this fair runaway of yours, for 
I must not lose a moment, you may well imagine, 
in this hazardous expedition of mine, for fear of 
being discovered, notwithstanding the many pre- 
cautions I have taken. . . . My name, I forgot to 
tell you, the one I am using for the present, is 
Guillaume Berthioli, an Italian traveller, on his 
way to Rome." 

To behold an individual refusing money, who 
is in good, say even in pretty comfortable circum- 
stances, when that money is offered to that inde-> 
pendent quidam for the performance of an unpa- 
latable office, is not surprising. ... To hear also 
that philosophers such as Abdalonirous and Dio- 
genes have spumed gold, creates scarcely any 
wonder; because one naturally expects that, in 
the eyes of such eccentric beings, the valuables 
of this earth appear to be no better than dross. 
But, figure to yourself the wonder, the amaze- 
ment of our young friend Stanley, when he 
witnessed the tragedy-like wave of the arm, 
which the honest blanchisseuse suddenly used, 
as she swept back all the money towards him, 
severely observing : — 

'* Ma chfere, ma bonne petite Genie, vaut cent 
mille fois plus que cela ! Young man, although 
the sum you offer me would very much over-pay 
my humble services, so long as I am not better 
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satisfied with the fact of your being reaUy com* 
missioned by my dear child's father to take her 
from me, I could not> would never touch silver 
or gold to any amount which might possibly be a 

snare to " Words too distressing to utter 

seemed all at once to suffocate the virtuous, dis- 
interested foster-mother .... She curtseyed low, 
and going to the door, which she held open, 
appeared civilly to invite the dangerous stranger 
to leave her. 

^* What additional proofs can you reasonably 
require, my dear madame ? Have I not satisfac- 
torily detailed to you all the particulars relative to 
Sir Hugh de Craufurd's arrival on the French 
coast ; how he left his daughter at a fisherman's 
cottage door; how he was pursued by armed 
men; made prisoner, and taken no one knew 
whither ; in short, information enough, 1 
imagined, to set the most scrupulous person s 
mind at ease ? Do, pray, resume your seat, 
good Madame Bonamie, and put unscrupu- 
lously, I entreat you, whatever question you 
please to me, I shall honorably and truly re- 
turn an instant reply to the same. Come, try 
me; let us see whether we cannot come to 
a proper understanding upon this important 
matter." 

The air of candor with which this desire of 

L 2 
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being tboroughly sifted had been expressed ^ the 
truthfulness apparently breathing through the 
tone of voicei and the earnestness of her visi- 
tor's solicitations, gradually induced the other- 
wise distrustful laundress to reseat herself at • 
the table. 

^' You must excuse the doubts which I cannot 
indeed refrain from betraying, young sir, when 
you bear in mind that there are so many rich 
debauchees of all ages in this great city of 
France, who would gladly sacrifice sums, even 
greater than the one you offer, with the hope 
of becoming possessors of one so beautiful and 
pure." 

^' £xcuse you, Madame Bonamie ? .... I do 
much more than that ... I admire you, I venerate 
and sincerely love you for throwing such prudent, 
well-founded obstacles in my way. Your exem- 
plary disinterestedness would well deserve to be 
handed down to posterity: how many degene- 
rate, guilty parents are constantly bartering their 
daughters' happiness and virgin independence for 
that all-corrupting seducer, which is gold .... 
You cannot use too many precautions, excellent, 
virtuous creature, I am ready to undergo every 
kind of ordeal that your wisdom may surest." 

'^ As to wisdom, Monsieur, I shall lay no claim 
to that ... a little experience in matters of this 
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kind; seeing as how I have heard and turned 
to account a tolerable deal in my time ; is all I 
can boast of. . . . What had the old gentleman on, 
when he left the child ? How was the child 
herself dressed, and what kind of servant had 
they?" 



Articles of dress have always been, and will 
ever be items offered for retention to the memo- 
ries of philosophers, men of letters, and stirring 
men, vnthout the least likelihood of forming the 
slightest impression. Where ideas are scarce, 
where the mind is habitually called into action 
about trifles, there indeed the color of a sarsenet 
or satin, the presence or absence of flounces, a 
bonnet of straw, and a Swan and Edgarian 
paletot, may take root and produce prolific 
mental ramifications, each highly creditable to 
all effeminate amateurs of female attire. 

No question therefore could be more perplexing 
to a cavalry officer, who had already seen rough 
service, than that which that unreflecting blan- 
chisseuse considered as a ne-plus- ultra of proba- 
tion in this thorny business. Neither he nor his 
grandfather had judged it necessary to pay at- 
tention to such matters .... A little manoeuvring 
here became evidently useful, and Stanley very 
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soon found it out. He dilated liberally on the 
size and outward physical appearances of the 
baronet and his serving- man, the latter of whom, 
▼ery fortunately, was handsomely decorated by 
a deep sabre-cut across the face, received at 
Culloden. 

That, however, which served the best to sweep 
away all further suspicions, was a scrupulous and 
minute detail of the contents found in two of the 
trunks left at the cottage door. 

" There was, besides, a pair of pistols, wrapped 
up," he said, " in a pair of worsted stockings, 
to keep them dry; a gold chain, with a locket 
fastened to it, at the bottom of a lady's long 
embroidered white glove." Just at this part of 
the young man's inventory, his hearer eagerly 
asked him whose likeness that locket contained. 

" Your darling Genie's mother's, madame; 
which any one might easily recognise, so strikingly 
it resembles your foster-child." 

Madame Bonamie, perfectly convinced, made 
no further objection. She gratefully accepted the 
bountiful remuneration, gave Monsieur Guillaume 
Berthioh the address of her friend Cuire's shed, 
in consequence of which you may remember what 
happened there. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Feelings of an optimist — Deductions, for which we humbly 
crave the serious attention of future writers — Excellent reasons 
which Master Dick gives himself for avoiding scuffles in * la 
Belle France ' — M^lanie Dufour's and Dick's wonders touching 
Monsieur Cuir^^s mysterious agencies — Piece of news not at 
all palatable to a sensitive little sou] — Perplexities of a youth 
who thought his inamorata dead — Rapturous moments — 
Remedies, far better than Hollow ay's or Morison's pil]si to 
cure young women in a trance •-> Places which seldom create 
boisterous joy — Readings which profit not~ Count Hubert's 
hallucinations — What occurred in the shed, after the removal 
of Stanley — Statements which startle a monk and his penitent — 
Supernatural music and chaunt awake Count Hubert — He 
becomes delirious — The plaint— He falls — The triumphant song 
—He hugs things no man ever hugged before — The challenge 
and the vow. 

• 

" CoMBy come, my friend," observed an optimist, 
after the fashion of MoU^re's excellent type, in 
answer to a learned tirade in support of horror- 
writing, and blood and murder tales, " say what- 
ever you please in favor of writers, who have a 
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morbid predilection for appalling scenes, abomi- 
nations done up to the life, and the hke, I prefer 
authors who represent humanity partaking more 
of the image of God, that is, human beings 
so pre-eminently good and great, that, reading of 
them, fills me with unbounded admiration for the 
amazing mental powers and fine moral feelings 
of the distinguished species to which I belong." 

What advantage can a well-disposed reader, 
a young one especially, derive from the perusal of 
works, wherein crimes of the worst and the most 
revolting description ooze, under the ghastliest 
forms, from out crimson pools of clotted gore ? 
The purest dispositions, repeatedly familiarised 
with beings so polluted that their mere presence, 
worse than the fetid atmosphere of pestiferous 
cities which simply brings death to the body, 
must infallibly communicate destruction to the 
soul ; the purest dispositions, we say, cannot fail 
to be vitiated in their turn, by such perpetual 
intimacy with vice. 

^' Dis-moi qui tu fr^quentes, je te dirai qui 
tu es," one often hears repeated in England, 
as well as in France, with perfect justice.. .. 
and, with equal propriety, one may add : ^' tell 
me what thou usually readest, hearest, and seest, 
ril tell thee what thou thinkest and dost," much 
better too than any soothsayer in the realm. 
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Familiariee your readers, juvenile readers above 
all, with beauty, not only physical, but intellec- 
tual and spiritual ; you'll lay the seed of future 
virtues ; you'll so saturate their minds and hearts 
v^ith moral rectitude, religious purity, sound 
Christian principles, that it will be next to im- 
possible for the turpitudes and impurities of de- 
graded life, to find the sUghtest responsive spring 
or throb within them. 

Dross and alloy, we know it well, will exist, 
mixed up with all the necessary ingredients of 
sentient, impressionable, and communicative ex- 
istence ; we cannot eradicate the ever-present 
evil, but may we not in a measure guard against 
it, by simply cleaning out our Augean stables, 
that is, our social circles, and permitting no works 
bearing the impress of abetted immoraUty or ex- 
tolled vicious and guilty pre-eminence to find an 
authorised, admiring reception there ? 

Talk of scaffolds, whereon personified mon- 
strosities, for a few moments, arrest the public 
gaze ; talk of culprits, so daring and so obdurate, 
that eternity, with all its fearful, threatened retri- 
butions, deters them not; what baneful conse- 
quences can ' the drop,' and even ' the Mannings,' 
engender equal to those hourly, daily, yearly, 
everlastingly distilled into the imaginations of the 
whole population of a country, by the encourage- 

L 3 
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ment of written deeds of blopd ; printed acts of 
daring oppression ; soul-absorbing tales of tri* 
nmphant crime ? Be advised, friends, who strain 
at gnats and gulp down camels; let Newgate 
and its halter do their duties. Did not the crosses 
on Mount Calvary do their own^ and that without 
divine interference? Weigh this well! Then, 
instead of levelling Horsemonger Gaol to the 
ground, look to your libraries and drawing-room 
tables, that no pernicious reading may there be 
met with, by the young and thoughtless who are 
to follow you. 

Now, writers all ; authors of every degree ; 
whom we love and cherish dearly, as first cousins 
of ours, through Uterary consanguinity, take not, 
one of you, to himself the grape-shot and canister 
we have been promiscuously discharging, with a 
vastly different object in view. Culinary artists 
always season their sauces, in accordance with 
the palates of their masters : novelists too, book- 
manufacturers of every kind, are compelled to 
lavish condiments suitable to the fashionable ap- 
petites of the times. Witness even the binding. 
So tasty, rich, and rare, that many a book now 
survives the year which heretofore had scarcely 
seen a summer or winter through. 

" Aye, aye ! Sir Scribbler, that's all very fine 
gibberish ; but be so good as to state more clearly 
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the object you pretend having had in view by that 
wholesale delivery of lashes, which your sancti- 
monious partiality to cleanliness and hterary im- 
maculateness led you to deal, with so little mercy, 
on sundry productions, no doubt infinitely beyond 
your humble powers of conception to produce ? " 
revengefully shouts at us, across the metropolis, 
from Newgate-street or the Old Bailey, one of 
the original editors of the ' Terrific Register/ 

We confess our total inability, with regard to 
the procreation of incubi, such as those to which 
we have alluded, irascible sir ; they are paternised 
by a class of generators, whom we envy not, be 
their talents ever so transcendent. As to our 
object, there we shall endeavour to give you the 

desired satisfaction Know then, testy Timon 

of tragical bygone fame, that, having selected 
our characters from amongst the least imperfect, 
vicious, and guilty of our fellow-creatures; we 
fairly wished, by estabUshing a contrast between 
them and the poisoned-bowl and dagger-drawn 
heroes, who stalk gloomily through your midnight 
stories, to create a greater interest in their behalf, 
and thereby to make our indulgent friends kindly 
thank us, for delightful feelings of approbation 
and participation, which we sincerely hope to have 
created in them all, by the end of this work. 
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No sooner had Monsieur Cuire parted with 
Mademoiselle * M6lanie Dufour and her friend 
Dick the keen, after that perilous affray^ touching 
the holy water under the church-porch, than 
Melanie began very naturally to wonder how she 
could be still in the land of the Uving. Dick 
himself, upon serious reflection, formed the sapient 
resolution of never doubling his fists i^in, in a 
country where there is ever, upon the slightest 
stir, a score of ready-musketted soldiers at your 
elbow. Fisticuffs might rule the roast in matter- 
of-fact Old England, where broken-down Charleys 
alone seemed likely to interfere, in his days, at 
least ; but where bastilles and corps de gardes are 
for ever staring you in the face, the least said is 
soonest mended. 

" What a strange fellow that cobbler is. Mealy!" 
he observed, turning round to the young girl : 
*^ Did you notice how those insolent dogs made ofi*, 
when he had whispered a word or two in their 
seijeant^s ear ? " 

'^ How do you know, my dear Dicky, that the 
singular man who liberated us is a savetier ? there 
is no such appearance about him. . . . " 

** You simple-heaited Httle puss ; do you fancy 
that I have merely guessed at such a thing?. , . . 
Catch me doing such a ninny trick, . . . Why, 
Mealyknee, did you not hear us chatting together 
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for some timey Madame Bonaroie and me. . . . She 
was telling me all about that Monsieur Cuire and 
his shed, and his situation in that great gaol, 
where my poor master is confined. She is a right- 
down honest bit of human flesh, that laundress. • . . 
I made no bones, in return, Miss Mealy mine, to 
let her into all our secrets." 

'^ You surely have not been such a simpleton as 
to tell that blanchisseuse who you are, and where you 
are just now hiding : she may send a set of those 
odious exempts after you. . . . And then, the Lord 
have mercy on you, and on your poor little Mealy ! " 

" Never you fear her, child ; never you fear her : 
she has good-heartedness stamped on her jolly 
face, as plainly as pure love for your Dicky is evi- 
dent in your ugly little phiz." 

" Indeed, Mr. Vanity, . . . Don't make so sure 
of that !*' half murmured the pleased young dam- 
sel, just squeezing a little tighter the sympathetic 
arm of her companion. 

*' Well, now. Mademoiselle, all joking and love- 
making apart, let us talk sense for a few minutes. 
Do you know that Monsieur Cuire, to whom I never 
spoke in my life before, knew my name ; who I am ; 
where I reside ; and stranger than all, he repeated 
to me, word for word, every thing that happened 
between Monsieur Henri Mandrin and your humble 
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servant^ on that famous night which I'll never for* 
get/' 

" You don't say so, Dick ! " 

" Aye, indeed, it's true, what I tell you : the 
cobbler is a very conjuror : at the same time, don't 
look so frightened, he gave me a bit of information 
that very soon made all matters straight. . . . " 

'* What was it, dear? now, don't be teazing me 
so; grinning Uke a donkey^ instead of making 
your poor little Mealy's heart easy — what was it 
he told you?" 

'^ To keep myself ready to leave Paris at a mo- 
ment's notice, as my dear master would soon be 
free." 

There was no need of words to express the effect 
caused by Dick's delightful bit of information, 
that made all matters straight !. . . « A dead weight 
suddenly hung on his arm ; a faint sigh^ very nearly 
akin to a gentle scream, was heard, and down his 
gentle companion fell by his side. It was very 
fortunate that this awkward d^noiiment occurred, 
not far from the bake-house, and in a lonely pas- 
sage where, on Sunday mornings especially, during 
church service, not above one person passed during 
each half hour. 

Master Dick was no leech ; no young woman 
had, as yet, fainted in his presence ; the sight of 
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so helpless a thiDg well nigh deprived him likewise 
of consciousness. . . . And then^ the poor girl 
looked so pale ; her head hung so deathlike^ he 
fancied, on one side ; her pretty little feet, by the 
ready assistance of which she had danced it so 
nimbly with him a very short while since, ap- 
peared so much as if they'd never move again. . . . 
" Malheureux gargon que je suis ! " he pitifully 
cried, wringing his hands in unfeigned despon- 
dency ; " I've killed the dear girl ; so fond as she 
was of me : I should indeed have recollected that 
telling her of my leaving France would probably 
act as a death-blow to her. . . . What shall I 
do ?. . . . Dear, dear Mealy ; only just look at your 
Dicky, for a short minute, and he'll pledge his 
sacred word to you that, happen what will, he*ll 
carry you off along with him." 

M61anie slowly raised her pretty head, and 
breathed. 

" Ye gods ! " would have interjected a Pagan ; 
meaning Jupiter, Mars, Neptune, and may-be 
Venus and Juno, who by-the-bye were no gods, 
we content ourselves with simply crying, astonished 
in an equal degree : " Ye stars ! ye powers I " 
what a shower of kisses poured upon those reviving 
cheeks ! What squeezings of that slender form !. . . . 
Enraptured Dick then picked up his incarnated 
treasure, just like those huge bathing women do 
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little children, whom they are about to plunge 
under a surf, and joyously holding her aloflat arm's 
lengthy the fellow was full, at least, a head taller 
than the child, he shouted, ** Then, Mealyknee, 
my sweet little pet, you're come back to me ; and 
it's never to be separated again, mind that ! I swear 
it to you, neither here nor anywhere ! " All this time 
you might have seen Count Hubert's faithful 
domestic capering up and down the court like an 
echappe des petites-maisons. 

On maidens of every rank such remedies would 
work wonders, it is even more than probable that 
pills and odious draughts, bloodletting, and all 
the remedial means, had recourse to by the fol- 
lowers of ^sculapius, would prove comparatively 
abortive, were such a welcome panacea always 
at hand. One degree of similarity, it would be 
ridiculous to deny it, would still exist between the 
two treatments: mixtures, before taken, should 
be shaken well ; whilst Dick's method, it seemeth, 
was to take the patients and well to shake them. 

They both walked home as merry and happy as 
grigs. . . . What are grigs ?. . . . 



A gloomy castle, strongly garrisoned and sternly 
commanded, with no other view but that of inflict- 
ing authoiised oppression on helpless victims, and 
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punishment, more or less cruel^ according to the 
words of the law, on all who are confined there, 
is assuredly not a place of abode where the in- 
dwellers, guilty or not, are likely to feel their 
imaginations warmed into bright fancies; their 
hearts made gladly to palpitate with feelings of 
intimate satisfaction, sudden joys, or transitory 
gleams of happiness. 

Days elapse there precisely in the same dull 
monotonous way as the darkest nights, excepting 
that nights, the darkest the kindest, effacing from 
the wearied sight the ever offensive presence 
of visible, tangible palisaded walls ; impassable 
motes; iron-barred windows; are immeasurably 
preferable to days. No insolent, brutal turnkeys 
intrude then on the sleepless prisoner's melancholy 
thoughts ; no length of heavy fetters clangs along 
the silent archways; no dull unaccountable sounds, 
ascribed to countless causes, each more horrible 
than the last, reach, in' the dead hours of night, 
the wondeiing captive's ear : innocent, he sleeps ; 
guilty, he wakes ; wakes, unmolested, to retro- 
spection, and sometimes, to repentance and prayer. 

That young English nobleman whom we left in 
the Bastille, when we lately retired from his room, in 
the company of Monsieur Cuir6 and Mademoi^ 
selle Eugenie, from sheer need of more plausible 
causes of self-torment, conjuring up imaginary 
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evils, to fill up the vacancy of his solitary con- 
finement, was nevertheless a being gifted with 
mental powers, though yet in a nascent state, 
fully adequate to command the world's admiration 
and respect. Studious to a fault, since his pru- 
dent tutor, the Rev. Mr. Lindsay, had often to 
tear him away from his studies, Count Hubert 
had read deeply ; and moreover, with much at- 
tention and considerable subsequent reflection, 
numerous metaphysical, speculative works, which 
he, from time to time, discovered on the neglected 
upper shelves of his father's library. Naturally 
fearing lest he should be snatched from the perusal 
of those startling volumes, with similar motives of 
kindness as those which had prompted Lord and 
Lady d'Harecourt themselves to call him away 
from other readings, he had clandestinely con- 
veyed them one by one to his private apartments. 
It was by such lucubrations, for he had no other 
opportunity of indulging in bis favorite pastime, 
save during the unobserved hours of night, that 
the hero of our story, with an inconceivable 
amount of sound knowledge, had amassed a vast 
extent of paradoxical lore, extracted from the 
dreams and fantasies of ancient sages. 

No wonder therefore that Cuir^, who had 
some how or other secret means of ingress as 
well as egress, into and out of almost every room 
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of security in the prison, should have overheard 
singular fragments of thoughts, which, upon two 
or three occasions especially, had led the kind 
sympathetic man to doubt whether or not his 
proteg^ was beginning seriously to suffer, from 
want of liberty and pure air. 

Prot6g6, the significant epithet, just now ap« 
plied to young d'Harecourt, in reference to his 
present connexion with the mysterious cobbler, is, 
in no respect, too strong a term, fully to express 
the sentiments, by this time, entertained on the 
part of the elder towards the younger personage 
alluded to. Cuir6 de L'empeigne, whom we may 
now, for cognominal variety's sake, find it con- 
venient to designate alternately as, ' the friar,' or 
the ' mysterious unknown,' since you have been 
told plainly enough that no shoe-mender he was, 
but a well-born English gentleman and an officer, 
had, during his last interview with Eugenie, 
now also known by another name, * Gertrude de 
Craufurd,' elicited information sufficient to con- 
vince him, that he had for the future a most 
responsible duty to perform. Long after the 
departure of Guillaume Berthioli, torn away from 
his door by that set of police officials whom, en 
passant, you are sure of meeting, ever present, 
every where in Paris, contrary to the London 
fashion, where such public agents, wheo you want 
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them the mosty are never or very seldom at hand, the 
recluse, still much overcome by the results of his 
interview with the young traveller ; infinitely more 
agitated by the last words. Bung at him in despair 
by that same traveller on his removal, the recluse, 
we say, Cuire conversed with the maiden. Ques- 
tions fraught with the deepest import followed 
questions and answers, equally momentous to 
both ; he gently led her back to her infant years, 
and, himself not unacquainted with those former 
days, piloted her on memory's track to the present 
period, almost as one would have done who never 
had left her side. Much he certainly had learned 
from his long intercourse with the child's foster- 
mother, the blanchisseuse : the rest of his acquired 
knowledge, in the sequel of this narrative, will be 
shown. 

Then followed what appeared to create in the 
interrogator's heart an interest, far more intense 
than every subject on which he had spoken before, 
Gertrude's acquaintance with Hubert. 

It was striking twelve at some clock in the 
neighbourhood ; the night was tempestuous ; an 
angry rain dashed violently against the wooden 
shed. 

'* You love him, Gertrude ; fondly love him ? " 
enquiringly observed her singular companion. 

Two or three blows roughly given against the 
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door, with " Monsieur Cuir6, Monsieur Cuir6 ! 
6tes-vous \hV* revealed at once the presence of 
Madame Bonamie; coming, good, anxious creature ! 
with shawls and external wrappings, to fetch her 
darling home. 

•' Only think, Monsieur Cair6 !. • . . et toi, 
Gfenie, ma bonne, you won't believe it ! " cried 
the well-meaning intruder, as she most uncere- 
moniously entered, so full fraught was she with 
news. •* Have you seen him ?" peeringly looking 
about the place. " Holy Virgin ! . . . . what a 
handsome young gentleman !....! never saw the 
like. . . . But, where is he ?. . . . Stupid thing that 
I was!.. .. I should have put by my irons, and 
brought him here myself. . . . He's lost his way. 

" Pray, be collected, Madame Bonamie ; 
quietly interposed the friar : " you speak inco- 
herently. . . . are you well ? *' 

" Indeed, dear mamma, try to be composed ; 
you really frighten me ; " gently said the af- 
fectionate girl, approaching her bewildered foster- 
mother. ..." Good gracious ! how is this ?. . . . the 
shawls and scarfs which were in our boxes and 
trunks, disposed of long ago ! " Gertrude, for we 
must now cease altogether to call her Eugenie, 
had just recognised the well-known objects, by the 
faint light of a small lamp, suspended at the other 
end of the shed. 
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*' Aye, aye; you may well cry out 'how's 
this?' my little queen/' once more broke forth 
the excited laundress. ** Here are your own 
shawls and scarfs again, to be sure ; and yonder, 
my lady, for a great lady, forsooth, you are now ; 
yonder are all your beautiful dresses; your jewels; 
every thing, in short, that you had when you first 
came to me. . . . There's more too than that, I can 
assure you, for there are 20,000 beautiful livres, 
no, there were no less than 20,000 this morning in 
my cassette, all given to your humble servant. 
Monsieur Cuir6, for having taken care of that 
dear girl, whom. Heaven knows ! I could never 
have abandoned, had I been obliged to beg my 
bread." 

" 20,000 livres ! " both the hearers exclaimed. 

** Yes : foi d'honnSte femme ! all freely given to 
me this very morning by that beautiful, magni- 
ficent stranger, whom I sent to you." 

** Was the munificent young stranger you 
allude to, dressed as a traveller, madame?" 
anxiously enquired the recluse, leading the 
blanchisseuse at the same time away from Ger- 
trude de Craufurd's immediate vicinity. The 
rest of their conversation was carried on in such 
inaudible whispers, that the subsequent pages 
alone are to be consulted, if the reader desires to 
be made acquainted with its purport. 
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We must simply add that Madame Bonamie, 
suffused with genuine maternal tears, soon after 
leaving, affectionately kissed her foster daughter, 
bid a respectful farewell to the holy father, and 
left the shed. 



love's first trial. 

Once, cradled in a rose, I sipp'd the dew. 
Ere that, with angels, Heaven-spning, I gloried : 
Oh ! why to me were tales of earth e'er storied ? 
That, driven, alas ! from Paradise for you. 
Sweet happiness I seek in vain« 
So long as I and. . . .you.. . «aTe twain ! 
So long as I and, etc. etc. 

Twice two the changes I've endured for thee. 
As singing bird, in Harecourt groves I nested, 
My heart's regard to own, with truth invested : 
But sad my fate ; for, list'ning not to me. 
Thy mind, on learning then employed, 
With songs of mine was never joyed. 

With songs of mine was, etc. etc. 

The symphony preluding the foregoing canzonet 
was resumed, as the last words reached the en- 
raptured, transfixed listener's ear. It murmur- 
ingly, aerially died away, as angelic notes return- 
ing slowly to the skies. 

He who could have seen the extatic being, to 
whom the foregoing lines were addressed, could 
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never have forgotten the impression which those 
eyesy that brow, that attitude of utter surprise, 
must have produced. 

Like Apollo formed; at that moment too, no 
more than Apollo clad, he had, beautiful and 
subUme, abruptly sprung from the couch of dreamy 
consciousness to list, in thought translated on the 
very verge of Olympus, to choirs of spirits hymn- 
ing his future bliss. Not a whisper broke 

through those lips, so eloquently kept apart ; not 
the faintest semblance of a movement was per- 
ceivable, in that graceful though athletic statue- 
Uke form, seemingly in the act of quitting this 
uncongenial earth. 



You noted not the lamb who lick'd your feet 
Ah ! cruel ! 'twas my heart's own love that taught me 
The woody knoll to find ; 'twas hope that brought me. 
My changes four, I own, yet incomplete, 
One look, one fond caress to crave 
For one who longs to be your slave. 

For one who longs, etc. 



Hubert knelt. . . . breathless. ... in wonder lost. 
Harmony seemed to fill, within and without, the 
sound-teeming air; at one time, lingeringly rece- 
ding; at another, suddenly rushing, like a storm 
of song, through modulated space. 
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With beauty bless'd, 'tis said, I now appear. 
Exposed to life's privatiooSy as a maiden : 
First bee ; next bird ; then lamb ; with sorrow laden, 
My present hopes on faith of thine I rear — 
To Gertrude, open then thine arms ; 
Thou'lt not bewail lost Genie's charms ! 
Thou'lt not bewail, etc. 

'* No! no!! no!!! Genie! Gfenie! my own 
dearest G6nie^ thou alone shalt be mine!" the 
captive cried, and fell, lifeless, on the ground. 

" No! no! no! G6nie, G6nie!" the sympa- 
thising echoes faithfully repeated, within the hollow 
walls and beneath the sub-vaulted floors — when 
. • • • a small panel in the wainscoting, hurriedly 
thrown back, made way for the sudden entrance 
of the good friar. Clouds had veiled the broad 
harvest moon, for it was summer time; scarcely 
indeed could one have seen a single object in the 
spacious room ; and yet, it was with perfect ease 
and familiar step that that holy father reached the 
spot where Count Hubert, prostrate, lay. 

Having gently conveyed him back to the couch 
on which he had retired for the night, the prudent 
monk stood by a short while, watching the youth, 
as returning pulsation gradually revealed the warm 
tide of life flowing back. 

Again the panel opened wide, and again it 
closed. 

Hubert, awaking, seemed as one who doubted 
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whether or not he was still asleep: lightnings 
played fitfully through the window panes, and 
ever and anon the stillness of the sultry night 
was broken by distant peals of thunder. 

'^ A bee, a bird, a lamb, and, last of all a beau- 
teous virgin, alluring me from Eug6nie ! It was 
so, at least, the song was worded in my dream. 
But, be thy powers, enchantress, next to divine, 
thou shalt never separate Hubert from*' 

The same musical strains as before ; the same 
voice, now more distinct, was heard singing 
gaily— 

When G6iue thou didst love, 

'Twas Gertrude who loved thee ; 
Descended from above» 

They both unite in me ! 

Unite in me! 

Bee, bird, and lamb, Tve been, 
Then maid, in humblest guise. . . . 

Now choose a loftier scene, 
I'm grown a richer prize ! 

A richer prize ! 

To lands far distant borne. 

There seek your Euginie : 
Though wealthy, still forlorn, 

Shell daily pine for thee I 

Shell pine for thee ! 

We shall be forgiven, we know it, by all pru- 
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dent parents and guardians^ when they find that 
we abstain from describing the sundry ridiculous 
acts, committed by that prancing, caper-cutting, 
self shin-breaking Count Hubert, when he disco- 
vered that the well-known silvery voice, so sweetly 
delivering the foregoing stanzas, was no other 
than that of his beloved little laundress in person. 
At one time, he literally embraced his own clothes, 
flung across the high back of an old-fashioned 
chair. The fact is, that a man in love would very 
naturally take, in the dark, and pitchy dark it 
was, such an upright mass of apparel for a maiden, 

incautiously playing at hide and seek Aye, 

ftyc* you may, Mr, Icicle, incredulously shrug up 
your rheumatic shoulders ; young lovers do things 
fsLT less rational than that At another time, for 
example, young d'Harecourt, not absolutely con- 
scious of being, yet proving himself thoroughly so, 
a believer in the doctrine of transmigration, leapt 
on the table, at the risk of breaking his neck, and, 
the very foretype of Braham in the ** Siege of 
Belgrade," metrically replied to the concealed 
songstress : — 

Beauteous angel, return not above to thine home. . . . 

Be thy changes completed ; the latest, the last ! 
But, by breezes propeird, be thy bark, or by blast; 

In thy wake thou shalt find me, through surges and foam • . 

Through surges and foam . • . • 

M 2 
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Come then, Gertrude, to me ? Twill be G^nie restored .... 

To the prond or the gay leave thy titles and gold^ 
Less exalted is Love, 'tis the most uncontroll'd ! 

Thoultfind Gertrude, like GInie, by Hubert adored. 

By Hubert adored. 

'^ Enough ! This innocent fraud has answere 
well. Another trial, however, remains to be made ; 
God grant it may succeed as well !. • . . In nomine 
Patris et. • , • ! " The panel was closed, bolted, and 
barred . • • . the monk, satisfied, retired devoutly 
isigning bimseU; 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Period at which sons and daughters should be cared for the most — 
Felons often less criminal than those who reared them — New 
path chalked out for Euglnie — ^Who tlie matron or housekeeper 
was in the Bastille — Gertrude de Craufurd's introduction to 
Madame de Belcor — Affectionate separation — Tears and sobs, 
not a whit the less demonstrative of love, for being big and 
noisy — Favor which a sweet maiden requests— A plot — The 
hall of sighs and dooms — ^Trial to which purgatory would have 
been a paradise—Minute details of that waiting hall, we desig- 
nate as the ' Hall of Sighs '— Eug^e's agonies there — ^Inflic- 
tion of the torture — Love's trials complete — Cruel treatment 
which Stanley de Craufurd experienced in the Chatelet— Whose 
carriage it was waiting before the prison door — Stanley de 
Craufurd cannot conceive who that cobbler can be. 

There is nothing, perhaps, that requires more 
seriously the attention of parents than the imj^or- 
tant period at which their daughters and sons are 
about to fix their connubial affections for life. 
Parental responsibility is at all times awfully great, 
considering that, under the merciful influence of 
Divine intervention, our children are in a very 
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greatmea8ure,untilthey entirely leaveourroofs,mo- 
rally and religiously, prepared by us to undergo that 
trying, great ordeal of independent after-life, which 
ends in judgment and impartial retribution. Many 
a dying human being has gratefully to acknow- 
ledge that, had it not been for the early trainmg, 
which his pious and devoted parents steadfastly 
pursued, with regard to his moral education, he 
must have succumbed, under the many temptations 
with which the world beset him. Many another, 
gnashing his teeth in utter despair, averts his ter- 
rified looks from the yawning grave, and bitterly, 
reproachfully, cries : " Oh ! my father, my father, 
why didst thou so cruelly spoil thy child ? why 
didst thou 80 neglect thy sacred duty ?. . . . Hadst 
thou chastised me judiciously in my childhood ; 
instructed me, through good example as well as 
precept, in my youth, the guilt which now sears my 
heart had probably never entered there !".... then, 
writhingly giving up the ghost, that unhappy lost 
one fixes two frightfully dilated, accursing eyes on 
his infanticide sire ; and they seem in their ghastly 
farewell, those two staring eyes, to summon him, 
the guiltier of the Iwo, before the bar of Almighty 

Justice. 

When the crestfallen felon shudders in the dock ; 

when the convicted culprit stands before the jury, 

both awaiting their awful verdict; when the wretch. 
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accused of plunder and violence^ of misdeeds of 
the darkest hue, looks for no mercy in the judgment- 
hall ; think not that above one half of their crimes 
will hereafter be laid to their charge. Amongst 
those hapless beings, swept off from the scroll 
of living things, many a one might have lived 
to adorn the various ranks of society; to be cited 
as examples of rectitude and sanctity, had but their 
parents been good models and monitors to them 
during their youth. 

It is indeed too true ! we all see here below through 
a glass, darkly ! The holiest man we know may 
perhaps be less worthy of praise^ all considered 
and weighed, than the bandit, the apparently 
heartless ruffian who sheathes his poniard in a 
fellow-creature's breast. 

Such were, at any rate, the holy franciscan's private 
notions, touching the relative merits of man : Mon- 
sieur Cuire, originally introduced to our readers as 
the Bastille cobbler, now better known as a bro- 
ther of the Order of St. Francis, acted, of late, as 
if all his friends and acquaintance, high and low, 
partook, in a greater or less degree, of all his own 
personal good and bad qualities. And, with 
respect to his more immediate relatives, this deli- 
cacy of feeling, this sympathetic interest in the 
welfare of others was carried to an incredible 
extent. 
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The reader may remember that we left Gertrude 
de Craufurd under the friar's protection in the 
shed, after the sorrowful departure of Madame 
Bonamie. 

** You are left, for the future, my daughter, 
under my exclusive care," observed the holy recluse, 
as soon as the good laundress had closed the door. 
" I have amply satisfied your worthy foster-mother, 
regarding the future steps I am about to take for 
your safe and instant return to your anxious father's 
arms." 

The speaker's hands were tremblingly pressed. . 
Sighs and sobs, long continued, escaped from the 
poor child's agonized breast. "And Hubert!" 
she cried ; " Oh ! separate us not for ever ?" 

" It is with the view of contributing to your 
future happiness, that I have taken upon myself 
the responsible charge of directing your subsequent 
steps. Follow blindly my instructions to the last, 
then, with the help of God, I promise you, early or 
late, success and certain ultimate felicity. We 
shall now repair, if you please, to the state prison^ 
where I shall deliver you up to the care of the 
head matron, an excellent creature, who will pre- 
side over your daily necessities, with the tender 
solicitude of an affectionate mother. Madame 
Bonamie has promised to bring you, early in the 
morning, suitable dresses and all the effects found, 
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in your father*s trunks. You will then, for the 
last time, take leave of each other/' 

The willing answer which the grateful girl 
returned, was simply, and significantly enough, to 
take the friar's arm ; they soon after that reached 
the bastioned citadel. 



SECOND TRIAL OF LOVE. 

Madame de Belcor held at the Bastille in those 
days a responsible situation, somewhat similar to 
that of female major domo ; a kind of superinten-' 
dent of the domestic service, more particularly 
attached to the governor's household. She had 
obtained that comfortable and lucrative appoint- 
ment, through the instrumentality of our singular 
acquaintance, the monk, as a return for the unre- 
mitted attentions which she had paid him, during 
the long and dangerous illness, which had followed 
that fatal duel. Her family were chiefly Italian ; 
but by several intermarriages the de Belcors had 
finally connected themselves with various families 
of Spain, not far removed from the rank of hidal- 
goes and grandees. She was therefore a person 
of gentle blood, deserving and exacting respect from 
all her inferiors, not excepting many of her equals 
in rank or station. 

M 3 
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It was to this lady that the friar» on his arrival 
at the gaoly immediately repaired. The ceremonies 
of an introduction^ considering the late hour of the 
nighty were soon terminated ; and Gertrude de 
Craufurd, left under the care of her courteous new 
acquaintance^ was much surprised to find herself 
received and entertained as one long expected. 
During supper, which was immediately served, 
Madame de Belcor addressed her young visitor 
with that due degree of urbanity and deference, 
which is usually paid by people of an inferior 
grade to personages of high rank. Had Madame 
de Belcor harboured any the least doubt, respect- 
ing the patrician origin of her juvenile guest, it 
must instantly have vanished, upon perceiving the 
elegance of her manners, the ease with which the 
noble young creature conducted and expressed 
herself, during this Uttle experiment of intentional 
adulation. 

On the morrow, when Gertrude awoke, the first 
person she beheld was her kind foster-mother, with 
her arms full of articles of dress. The kind 
ci-devant laundress, true to her engagement, was 
calling to take leave of her darling child : trunks 
and boxes had previously been deposited by a 
colporteur in the ante*room close by. 

'' My dear, dear G6nie, for I cannot consent, 
in this last interview, to call my own dariing girl 
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by the cold name of Gertrude, let me kiss you just 
as you are." And Dame Bonamie, not unlike some 
fortunate inamorato, unexpectedly favored by an 
opportune^ most bewitching access, kissed and 
kissed her sweet child, long and affectionately 
enough to have satisfied the greediest of lovers 
.... Well, well, young sir reader, have your way : 
we acknowledge that a pretty maiden in her night- 
cap cannot be kissed too often. 

'' Here are dresses, my sweet one, for your 
journey : Monsieur Cuir6 particularly desired me 
to get nothing but what would exactly suit the 
daughter of a blanchisseuse, that is, of one pretty 
well off in the world, as I am now, for example, 
Fm happy to say, thanks to your noble father ! " 
chatted away Gertrude's kind-hearted benefactress, 
as soon as her last noisy token of maternal affec* 
tion had been bestowed. *^ There is a beautiful 
blue frock edged with pink; then, look at this 
fine shawl, there is as much scarlet and yellow in 
it as there is green : I gave twenty-two livres for 
it in the rue Dauphine." 

'' Never mind the dresses and shawls, good 
mamma, they are all, no doubt, very well chosen; 
kindly purchased, I am sure they are. Let us 
talk of other matters more important to two such 
good friends as we have ever been, on the eve of 
parting, perhaps for ever. Would that you 
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could see into this heart of mine ! I need not tell you 
then how regretfully I submit to this separation. 
You have ever been, dear mamma, a devoted 
mother to me : may Heaven reward you to the full 
as much as your ever grateful Genie will never 
cease to pray for !" 

Sobs were heard, not very gentle ; tears fell on 
the floor» not very pearly or small ; yet those sobs 
and tears were quite as full of warm attachment 
as those of the most refined young peeresses in the 
realm! Would you have blanchisseuses weep as 
delicately as dames d'honneur ? 

*' You have received, dear Bonamie, so you 
told us last night, 20,000 livres : may I ask you 
to grant one last proof of your love for Eugenie?'' 

** Ask, dearest, ask, whatever you please, it 
shall be granted." More tears fell, and louder 
groans burst forth. 

'' Then, mamma, take from me to Henri Man- 
drin 5000 livres, as a poor present which I feel in 
duty bound to offer him, for many of his past 
kindnesses to me . . • . Tell him furthermore that 
Gertrude de Craufurd, now surrounded with potent 
and wealthy protectors, finds a pleasure in ac- 
knowledging the kind offices, and no gratification 
in resenting the injuries, done to poor, helpless 
Eugenie. That money, dear friend, shall be 
restored to you. 



i 
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Needless and uninteresting would be any state- 
ment of the subsequent marks of affection, which 
the lovely heroine of our story and the blanchis- 
seuse lavished on each other. Madame Bonamie 
helped to dress her sweet G6nie; they kissed and 
they wept, then kissed again^ and they parted. 



At ten o'clock, on the evening of that self-same 
day, the Franciscan friar was impatiently walking 
to and fro in an octs^onal room, which was situated 
in that prison, exactly under the apartments where 
poor Hubert was daily lamenting his unhappy lot. 
Several attendants bad already waited on the 
monkr to each of these he bad given secret 
instruetions ; but to one in particular, who seemed 
above the rest to enjoy his confidence, he had 
appeared more minute and circumstantial, laying 
great emphasis on various injunctions, and looking 
excessively anxious, when be finally dismissed 
the man. 

The octagonal room in which Monsieur Cuire was 
waiting, to all the Bastille denizens, it must be recol-^ 
lected, save two (the governor and Madame deBel* 
cor) still, and to the last, known under no other ap- 
pellation but ' the Cobbler,' was an apartment suffi- 
ciently spacious to be designated as ^ the prison 
ball,' for there was no larger cbamber in the gaol; 
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it was chiefly used by the Lieutenant de police, 
whenever he called in his periodical official rounds. 
Six sides of this polygon contained each a massive 
iron door^ strongly secured within, and marvellously 
well concealed by a full-length portrait of some 
former governor, strongly mounted in a gilt frame, 
which noiselessly moved on huge unseen hinges, 
sunk in the wall. A large semicircular window 
occupied a seventh side of this singular spot, 
whilst a curiously chased chimney pier filled up 

the eighth In all other respects, the room 

was plentifully furnished; canapes, fauteuils, a 
broad circular table in the centre ; ornan^ents on 
the marble mantel-piece, and pier glasses between 
the picture-frames. Books there were also in great 
plenty, on side-boards, under the mirrors: the 
floor was boarded with poUshed oak, cunningly 
intersected. 

Whenever Monsieur Cuir6 required the imme- 
diate presence of any prisoner under sentence, or 
that of any other individual in the fortress, to whom 
it was his duty to communicate some order from 
the governor, it was in this apartment that he 
was summoned to appear. Gertrude had already 
met her friend there several times ; she felt there- 
fore neither alarmed nor surprised, when, upon 
her appearance at the door, by the monk's request, 
she was offered a chair, and begged very politely 
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to permit her friend's withdrawal for a short 
while. 

'' I have been sent for most unexpectedly, my 
daughter, by the officer on guard/' he observed 
as he retired. ** Heaven grant that my services 
may not be required, for the infliction of one of 
those horrid torments, which suspected captives 
here have sometimes to undergo! Good-bye; I 
shall endeavour to return soon, for I have much 
to say, which it concerns you very materially to 

hear. There is a new book there, which, I 

believe, is well deserving your perusal." * 

** Books or no books, holy father, even hours 
never hang heavily with me, when they are spent 
in waiting for one, who has been such a kind bene- 
factor to poor Eugenie. Yet, methinks, this time 
you must indeed hasten back, for I shall feel that 
every minute of your protracted absence will be 
an additional pang, endured by that wretched 
fellow-creature, whom you alluded to but just 
now : that single thought, setting all others aside, 
will not help, you must own it, to make this 
lonely room look cheerful. Can you perchance, 
sir, imagine who the unfortunate sufferer may 

be? " 

The friar seemed all at once painfully con- 
cerned ; he looked, for several seconds, stead- 
fastly at the beautiful girl, so earnestly ques- 
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tioning him, then, mournfully shaking his head, 
without uttering a single word, he disappeared. 

At first the lovely solitary one walked Tonhd 
the well-known apartment, buried in thought. 
Oh ! how interestingly beautiful is a child of 
this earth, thus moulded, thus adorned with 
her countless charms about her, communing, 
as it were, with spirits of another sphere ; for, 
terrestrial beings, simply framed as we are, no 
better gifted than the majority of mortals seem, 
could not light up that heavenly countenance 
with such ineffable effulgence. To Gertrude, to 
all the sweet throng of virgin lovers, who inno- 
cently, devotedly love, the fortunate beings whom 
their hearts have selected, are neither more nor 
less than faultless angels, brilliantly arrayed in 
panoplies of celestial perfection and glory. 

A folded paper caught the maiden s eye ; it lay 
unsealed on the table-edge, next to the door. 
There could be, she thought, no impropriety in 
reading what evidently appeared one of the many 
trifles which helped to fill the room ;. it might be 
the mere manuscript copy of a poem; perhaps even 
a kind admonition, left there purposely for her 
private inspection; Gertrude, therefore, fixing 
her attention more particularly on the last of 
the two suppositions,, took up the paper scrap 
and read.r 
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'^ Monsieur Cuire is requested by the governor 
to attend instantly in the torture chamber^ where 
it may be necessary to apply the thumb-screws 
and other means on a refractory prisoner." 

Just then a man appeared at the door in the 
Bastille livery; he was the bearer of refresh- 
mentSy and brought, besides these, an addi- 
tional number of books, many of which were 
recent publications. 

" Are you at liberty to tell me, good man, who 
it is that the governor finds it necessary to put 
to the torture ? ** enquired the compassionate girl, 
grown deadly pale. 

'' An Englishman, mademoiselle, not long 
since brought to this frightful place; they are 
lucky, indeed, who leave it alive, I assure you, 
however trifling their offence may be,'' readily 
answered the obsequious attendant. ** I've known 
men and women here racked to death upon the 
slightest suspicion of having a single state accom- 
pUce ; and the report is that that unfortunate 
Englishman is a government spy." 

A more dreadful piece of intelligence could 
scarcely have been furnished to that poor young 
creature, stationed as she was, precisely under 
Count Hubert's place of confinement. 

/' An Englishman!" she repeated, almost suf- 
focated by the violence of her apprehensions. 
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'' A government spy ! Oh ! say not so. . . . be- 
think yourself again . • . • it may be, it must be 
some other prisoner . . . • Do, for mercy^s sake ! 
go and ascertain whether or not you are mis- 
informed." 

The man, without replying, obeyed. 

Shortly after his departure, Qertrude, over- 
come with a multitude of fears, had mechanically 
sought one of the settees by the fire-place. There, 
absorbed in mute anguish, she was awaiting the 
return of her officious messenger, when a man's 
shriek was heard, a terror stricken shout for help, 
sufficient to wake the dead, and chains clanging 
along stone passages, and men's loud voices objur- 
gating their victim ; and hurried steps, seemingly 
echoed through long vaulted issues close at hand ; 
left no further doubt in the wretched listener's 
mind that her lover's last hour was come, that 
they were hurrying him to the rack. 

And all this while two greedy eyes were watch- 
ing the sad effects produced on that unlmppy one. 



Amongst the ten thousand sufferings which the 
flesh is heir to, we know not of any that could 
equal, much less exceed, in their intensity, those 
of a fond parent witnessing the agonies of a dying 
child ; or the sorrows, equally great, of an affec- 
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tionate, devoted daughter^ watching the last mo- 
ments of a kind father, over whom are fast 
encroaching the cold hues of death, the clammy 
tokens of dissolution ; we knew not, we acknow- 
ledge it, that sufferings could exist in the human 
breast, which infinitely surpass those above-men- 
tioned, until we chanced upon a description of 
Gertrude de Craufurd's love-test, detailed under 
a different name, and found in a lengthy manu- 
script, which a friend of ours purchased, many 
years back, from one of the assistants at the 
destruction of the Bastille. The account pro- 
ceeds thus : — 

" The maiden, one of God's loveliest creatures, 
hearing a second shriek, and other cries more 
frightful still in quick succession, made sure that 
the horrid work of torture had commenced. Her 
first impulse was, therefore, to rush from the 
couch on which she was reclining, in the anxious 
expectation of her friend, to that part of the room 
whence seemed to proceed the foreboding sounds. 
No passage, no visible outlet was there, through 
which the wretched child could fly, to cast herself at 
the feet of her lover's tormentors, hoping to excite 
their mercy or to be permitted to share his doom. 
She knew not that each picture concealed an iron 
door ; the very door itself through which she entered 
being secured as completely as the rest. . . . There 
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was a light in the apartment ; but it was a prison 
lamp» which cast around j ust such a glimmer as that 
which you may have noticed abroad in royal sepul- 
chres^ or in the mausolea of proud men, who doated 
on pomp so much during their lifetime^ that they 
could not help bequeathing post-mortem pomp to 
their mouldering remains. 

^^ Six ghost-like huge figures, armed cap-4-pe, 
with helmets, gauntlets, and armour of steel, stood 
at six equally distant sides of this woe-betiding 
death-breathing, horror-striking hall. It was, 
prostrate before one of those spectral forms, inter- 
cepting her way, that the maiden knelt ; as if she 
hoped, by humble genuflexions and prayer, to 
move the grim, inanimate guardian who crossed 
her path. 

'' A painful interval of the profoundest silence 
had reigned for some time : Gertrude, with breath- 
less anxiety, listened on : her white hands convul- 
sively buried in her dark dishevelled hair; her 
eyes, poor thing, widely distended in fruitless 
endeavours to find out an egress, which might lead 
her to the sufferer's cell. Stifled groans that 
followed a dull sound, similar to that which a 
human body would produce in its fell, rivetted in 
an instant the listener's utmost attention. No 
martyr at the stake, perceiving the flames rising 
through the burning pile; no hapless victim of 
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religious persecution, witnessing the slow pre- 
paration of what used to be termed the fire ordeal ; 
ever betrayed intenser agony of soul, than did 
that unhappy girl at every sound she heard. 

" Screws were slowly turned to compress the 
captive's bursting thumbs; each wrench preceded by 
repeated interrogatories, vociferously clamored by 
his pitiless tormentors. You might have heard 
the various noises, occasioned by the crushing, 
dislocating action of the dreadful brodequins ; 
iron boots so constructed that the sufferer's legs, 
bruised, clenched as between a sharp-toothed 
iron-vice, were gradually twisted round, until every 
joint giving way, each bone was torn from its 
splintered socket. Then followed the molten lead 
poured, drop by drop, into the culprit's ears ; the 
red-hot pincers, applied to the fleshy parts of his 
reeking, quivering body; quarts, nay, gallons of 
boiling water forced down his throat, through a 
central hole purposely contrived in the gag. To 
that merciless torture, add the slow removal of the 
dying man's nails, one by one ; the tearing out of 
his tongue, root and all ; and, worse than hellish, 
the last excruciating torment of impalement." 

The account further states that the frantic young 
maiden, flying about the room to discover an issue, 
were it only the one through which she entered, that 
she might seek the governor himself, to implore 
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his mercy^ caught sight of a small painted board, 
on which she observed, in the midst of a colored 
border of death's heads, cross-bones, and instru- 
ments used at the rack, a list of black characters, 
representing, words, more or less visible at that 
distance from the lamp. 

A short.cessatiiNi of the alarming sounds, which 
had almost driven her into madness, having en- 
abled her to recover her mental faculties for a few 
moments, poor Gertrude had seized the lamp, and 
had read the words on the board. It was a table 
which detailed, in their usual rotation, the various 
tests inflicted on those prisoners, who were suspected 
of having accomplices, or important secrets to reveaL 
At the foot of this horrid table, a disgusting 
picture represented a denuded, bleeding wretch 
being impaled* ... This ft^s-simile painting was 
iaithful to the life; the sufferer's eyes protruding 
half out of their sockets ; blood gushing from his 
mutilated nose and ears ; the scalp torn from his 
raw reeking skull ; his livid limbs, each completely 
twisted round. And underneath, *' Ainsi p^rissent 
ceuz qui resistent a I'interrc^toire ! '* 

Imagine, reader, the various emotions, produced 
within the impassioned, fond heart of that dear 
girl, at the perusal of that board. 

^e had been told that a spy, an English 
prisoner, lately captured in the act of fighting 
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against the mob, was condemned at that very 
moment to undergo the torture ; her best friend, 
the good, the charitable Monsieur Cair6, a Fran- 
ciscan friar, whose word could not be doubted, 
had anticipated the dreadful intelligence, by hints 
which she could hardly misapply : '' Heaven grant 
that my services may. not be required, for the 
infliction of one of those horrid torments, which 
suspected captives here have sometimes to un- 
dergo ! " he had pointedly said, she remembered, 
as he left her. 

Then there was the governor's note, which but 
too plainly confirmed the sad truth : " Monsieur 
Cuir^ is requested by the governor to attend 
instantly in the torture chamber " 

Oh! spare us, gentle friends, you, who are 
probably with some interest perusing these pages, 
any further description of the outward signs 
of that distracted young adorers anguish ; her own 
sympathetic torture : the picture would baffle the 
inimitable graphic powers of a Bulwer Lytton, aye, 
those even of one, equally without his match, that 
household spirit with his words so true. 

Confused voices and sounds, which appeared to 
escape at irr^ular intervals, through the sudden 
opening of a distant door, called back to her 
recollection the despondmg, despairing giri. She 
again resumed her search for an outlet; each 
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crevice in the wall she closely examined ; the 
pier glasses ; the portraits ; every probable space 
wherein a masked entrance might have been con- 
trived. And again she stood holding her lamp 
before that self-same picture, to which she had 
originally knelt, on her first hearing the men's 
imprecations, and the victim's groans. 

Panting, aghast, she stood : and the intermittent 
voices, and strange creaking sounds, and seem- 
ingly stifled shrieks, in fitful bursts, still continued 
to reach her through that door. 

*' Qu'on Tempale de suite ! the stubborn fool ! 
empale him forthwith, I say ! " loudly cried, suffo- 
cating with rage and impatience, an officer at 
whose mandate, it had appeared to Gertrude, 
that the band of torturers obeyed. 

When the children of Israel were inhumanly 
butchered, by Herod's command, all through the 
desolate land, there was not in Rama a mother, 
whose extended arms were more beseechingly 
stretched towards her child ; there wasnota mother's 
earnest entreaty, more desperately shrieked out ; 
a cry of agony more heart*-rendingly uttered ; than 
were the last frantic ** Spare him ; oh ! spare him ! 
spare ! spare ! spare !"••.. addressed by that angel 
of love to the heedless shades which forthwith 
reigned over her inanimate form. 

Gloom and desolation and awful silence tenanted 
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now alone that prison halL . . • Poor Gertrade's 
lamp had fallen from her hands, when first she 
heard those terrible words : '^ Empale him now ! 
let him be forthwith empaled ! " 



What reptiles some low-born, uneducated men 
are, in the inferior stations of life, where their 
incapacities have deservedly chained them ! No 
soul within them, to feel for others' woes ; no mind 
to prompt in them a single act of compassion or 
charity ! We allude here, of course, to men prone, 
almost from their birth, to degenerate, brutal modes 
of life : there are, thank God ! kind-hearted, aye, 
generous beings in every rank of society ; in the 
humblest as well as in the most exalted. 

The foregoing severe remark originated in our 
being made acquainted with the treatment, which 
poor Stanley deCraufurd experienced, on his arrival 
at the place of confinement, to which the police 
agents thought fit to take him, during the night of 
his removal from the Quai de la Toumelle. It 
was fortunate for him that Madame Bouamie had 
finally consented to receive the 20,000 livres, 
which he had offered her, for the great care she 
had taken of her foster-child. For, no sooner was he 
safely within their power than they seized whatever 
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he had on his person, in the shape of paper or 
valuables ; the pocket-book, a poor prize now, as it 
happened, first and foremost in the list. Watch, 
ring, purse, every thing passed from his pockets, 
partly, into those of his captors, and partly, the 
smaller portion by far, into the drawers of the po- 
lice bui'eaux. Bread and water, not the sweetest or 
the most limpid, they gave him, for his first meal 
in the morning. On a filthy pallet he also slept, 
the first night of his detention. And, mark the 
insolence of menial office : all that night and the 
subsequent morning, the satellites of the law, 
besides repeatedly offending his ears with most 
opprobrious epithets and names, could scarcely 
refrain from maltreating his person. 

To some questions, which a commissaire had 
arrogantly put to the young man, soon after day- 
light, he had resolutely replied, that he would not 
answer, until he was duly and legally informed by 
what right an Italian traveller was thrown into 
prison, for simply demanding admission at a man's 
dwelling place, where he expected to meet his 
aunt. 

A reply so ill calculated to conciliate the magis- 
trate, couched moreover in unmeasured terms, for 
Stanley was gradually waxing impatient; drew 
upon him at once the utmost penalty that judicial 
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authority could inflict: he was ordered to be 
instantly thrown into a cachot^ in the rear of the 
edifice. 

O sports of fortune ! . • . . Strange vicissitudes 
of fate ! In his way to the loathsome back settle* 
ments of the Chatelet, for it was in that sweet, 
comfortable abode that our cavalry officer. Sir 
Nicholas Highbred's quondam aide-de-camp at 
Fontenoy, had been lodged : in his way, we remind 
you, to the aforesaid cachot, Stanley finds himself 
all of a sudden courteously called back, by the 
very justice of the peace who had sent him there. , . . 
Here, a mean fellow is bowing to the ground, who, 
five minutes before, had willingly kicked those 
very nethers, behind which he now followed in 
submissive attendance. • . . There, all the Chatelet 
force, respect and deep deference painted on their 
brows, stoop as two single human masses, obedient 
to one and the same momentary impulse, that of 
abject humiliation before one, whose resentment 
they all sorely and equally dread. ... A car- 
riage waits at the porch; that of Monseigneur 
TArchevfique de Paris. 

" Monsieur le commissaire, this carriage cannot 
be meant for me : there is some mistake," observed 
the self-styled Italian traveller much surprised, to 
the respectful magistrate. '' Pray» tell me what 
this can signify ? " 

N 2 
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'' Monsieur, a peremptory order has just reached 
here, to set you free on the arrival of Monseigneur 
rArchev^ue's carriage, and furthermore to inform 
you, that you will find at the palace« before another 
day is passed, a devoted friend whom you little 
expect to meet." 

'' And, may I ask, Monsieur," resumed Stanley, 
still very much perplexed, *' from whom that 
peremptory order came?" 

" From Monsieur Cuir6, Sir." 

'' What ! the cobbler living in that shed, at the 
comer of the rue de Pontoise?" exclaimed with 
evident contempt, in his tone of voice as well as in 
his looks, the young man, more and more amazed. 

" Precisely the same. Sir. Whatever you may 
think of Monsieur Cuir6, 1 can assure you that we 
none of us here dare to disobey any of that gentle- 
man*s orders ; come when they will, and be they 
what they may !...." 

The well-trained horses pranced off at a hand- 
some trot whilst good Master Stanley, Guillaume 
Bertbioli, suddenly transformed from a poor pri- 
soner in durance vile into a fine gentleman riding 
en voiture, coolly stretched out his legs, and seri- 
ously commenced deliberating about what he next 
should do. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Paris compared with London on a fine May morning — Matutinal 
visit paid to Monsieur Dufour — Some one explains what is true 
modesty — ^Dick's mormng nap disturbed — Unbecoming dress, 
in which neither an Alexander nor a Napoleon ever looked 
well — Robes of state and fineries valued low— A few words 
which operate like magic — How chastity proves weaker than 
sentiment — Madame Dufour's night-cap and sundries— A group 
you should have seen — Monsieur Cuir^'s impatience procures 
him a treat — ^Tragico-comical leave-taking on a landing place — 
Conditions and stipulations which make matters square — The 
d^jetiner^-How some lovers feed-^Morning subsequent to 
Dick's departure. 

Paris was decked with a dazzling cloak of silver, 
on the morning of the 5th or 15th day of May, 
17. . ; (we have two excellent reasons for not 
stating dates with scrupulous accuracy.) A cloak 
of brilliant silver it was, studded all over with e£Pul- 
gent stones, and diamonds of the finest water; 
indeed, you might have seen spangles of gold, not 
few in number, by the slightest effort of your 
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imagination, had you been disposed^ on that beau- 
tiful Parisian May morning. 

The fact is that a fine shower had preceded the 
rising sun; an earlier riser, by-the-bye, in the 
French metropolis, than he is wont to be, when he 
first peeps from the east over murky, drowsy, 
London. It is not because Paris is more thrifty 
than its formidable rival ; by no means ! It hap- 
pens simply from a slight circumstance : the poor 
fellow, the sun, we mean, equally benevolent in 
both countries, finds it a world of trouble, when he 
gets up, even in the summer, somewhere beyond 
Blackwally for example, to obtain a decent acknow- 
ledgement from the few stirring Londoners, who 
are groping their way through dense variegated 
vapours, and denser omnipresent fog and smoke. 

In gay Lutetia, now as of old, our faithful fi'iend. 
Squire Sol, is seen piping hot from his bed, with 
scarcely time enough allowed him to wash his face 
and comb his hair. 

Well, be it so : for your sake, dear phthisical 
reader, we'll leave off praising the superb sun of 
France, and go on with our story. On that very 
May morning, the finest we ever witnessed, a man 
wrapped up in a mantle, somewhat threadbare, 
was impatiently walking up and down the street, 
opposite to Monsieur Dufour s baking-house. The 
stranger was anxiously watching the shop door, 
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and, every now and then, stamping his foot on the 
pay6, looked at the shutters, with a look that said 
plainly enough — " Lazy, self-indulging generation ; 
heed it well : idleness is the harbinger of want !" 
and a devoutly said * Ave, Maria ' followed, to 
show that, urgent as might be his particular busi- 
ness, there existed no evil feeling in his breast. 

And it would have been, in this instance, exceed- 
ingly unfair; for bakers are every where, a laborious 
early rising race, and. Monsieur Dufour, like Mas- 
ter Hogg, Master Pegg, or Master anybody else, 
who kneads the dough, was up every day long 
before sun-rise. 

" Is your gargon boulanger down by this time, 
Messire Dufour?" enquired the above-mentioned 
individual, after crossing the street and politely 
bidding good morning to the worthy baker, with 
nightcap still adorned. 

" No, sir, he is not," was the reply, properly 
accompanied by a very respectful bow. French 
people seldom notice whether a man*s dress is 
threadbare, or spic-span new, before they think 
themselves called upon to be civil. 

" Would you kindly oblige me by telling Mon- 
sieur Dick, that the person who had some conver- 
sation with him, at the conclusion of his adventure 
under the church-porch, wishes to speak with 
him?" continued the stranger. 
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'' With great pleasure, sir : be pleased to walk 
in ? You'll find a chair in that room, and it shall 
not be long before you see Monsieur Dick; for 
that's a chap that*s nimble, I warrant you ! " 



Indeed, we must tell it all, spite oifr reader's 
praiseworthy modesty. . . . *' Modesty ! pshaw ! . . 
By what singular argument are you preparing to 
prove that — so natural a step, as the one you are 
about to relate, can justly excite the slightest 
alarm in the breast of the purest virgin?" ex- 
claimed our friend Brown, as he caught sight of 
the few words ushering in this paragraph. . . . 
" Modesty, my good fellow, is felt by every wo- 
man in her own way, . . , There are no females, 
for example, so modest as the over-plain, who 
scarcely need being modest at all. Next to that 
bashful, blushing throng, are those whose proble- 
matical purity requires, besides averted looks, in- 
terposed fans, smelling bottles, and the Uke, an 
ever-ready store of set phrases, to cast indignantly, 
like finely pulverised diamond dust, at the eyes of 
all such as seem, by describing the various faux pas 
of others, to hint at their own little, peccadilloes 
. • . . You'll find this expedient used in a masterly 
way by many a sinful fashionable belle. . . . Ano- 
ther bewitching little coterie, longing most intem- 
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peraiely to do wrong, but never opportunely 
tempted, out of sight, fairly shriek out, and often- 
times have been known literally to swoon, upon 
the slightest mention of a female error committed 
by a friend. . . . Then, I could relate to you". , . , 

*' No doubt you could " We interposed, 

truly concerned, in behalf of the sex, at the many 
instances of ' mock modesty' which our friend 
appeared so anxious to detail. '^ No doubt you 
could relate a vast deal« to prove that our little 
story may be told without any fear of sinister 
results. • . . We shall therefore beg your leave to 
proceed." 

Our moralising intruder, be it mentioned en 
passant, was nevertheless a great admirer of 
virtue, whenever he found it conscientiously prac- 
tised by the daughters and wives, who adorned the 
circles where he was always a welcome guest. 



Rap-a-tap, tap, went the rough knuckles of 
Monsieur Dufour against the panels of uncon- 
scious, snoring Dick's bolted door. It was some- 
where about the third or fourth loud delivery of 
rap-a-tap-taps, which the good baker had be- 
stowed, growing impatient, and even alarmed, at 
the long protracted silence of his future son-in- 
laW; when a yawn was heard within, followed in- 
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stantly by a cheerful greeting to his host, as he 
unfastened the lock. 

" How are you, p'tit p^p^re?" using M61anie*s 
term of endearment to her father, ** how are you 
this morning?" repeated Dick, as he stood on the 
landing in his wide flaps of thick calico. " What 
brings you here so early ? It cannot be breakfast 
time, surely!" 

Ye pessimists, who love to look at things in 
their worst possible light; ye envious men, an- 
other sweet-minded crew, who cannot bear seeing 
dukes and peers arrayed in their robes of state, 
because you have no right to wear the same ; ye 
would-be Csesars, Alexanders, and Napoleons, 
with barely sufficient intellectual powers to behave 
yourselves, immeasurably far in their rear ; would 
ye wish, all of ye, to pass a few moments of selfish 
gratification? Behold those mighty men, each 
simply clad as Dick was clad — each, crowned 
with a cotton conical bag, standing upright, its 
tiny tassel, of cotton too, tip-topping the whole, 
just as Dick was crowned — Oh ! for a magic 
wand with which we might, on a gorgeous coro- 
nation day, no matter when, convert all the lords 
of the creation present on such occasions, into a 
shivering, funny-looking, shame-faced, undistin- 
guishable crowd of gentle courtiers in their night- 
<:aps and flaps ! Only for a few minutes ! How it 
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¥^ould enliven the scene !. • • • And, wouldn't it 

amuse the ladies ? Wouldn't it be a piece of 

wholesome instruction to the humbler spectators all 
round, who might then perceive the full value of 
ermine, and scarlet cloth, and embroidered vest- 
ments? 

'^ You are a nice sort of a fellow, Master Dick, 
to sleep at such a rate when one wants you,*' 
observed good - temperedly the smiling baker. 
*' Come, make haste ! a gentleman down stairs in 
the parlor wishes to speak with you : he appears 
desperately impatient".. •* 

" A gentleman, you say, at this hour in the 
morning?" 

^' Yes, a gentleman, at least I take him to be 
such by his manners, and the tone of his voice ; 
although the mantle which he wears would hardly 
fetch enough, to keep a sober man with bread for 
a single week." 

** 1 wonder what this stranger can want with 
me ? " observed Dick, musing aloud. 

'^ He's no stranger to you, young master, how- 
ever, nor you to him, it seems — for he begged of me 
to tell you, that he is the person you met, at the 
conclusion of that affair under the church porch." 

Who could have imagined that there was a 
meaning wrapped up in those few latter words, of 
sufficient import to rid another bed of its tenant^ and 
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to fling, as it were, that self-same tenant, glowingly 
warm, sweetly disordered, and all that, into the 
astonished though well - pleased Englishman's 
arms. 

" Oh ! leave me not so, my dearest Dick ;" 
cried M^lanie, sobbing and weeping with all her 
might and main, Uke no other baker's daughter 
ever sobbed and wept before ; " I can't. Til never 
part with you ! don't, Dick, oh ! don't see that 
cruel man ! It's that Monsieur Cuir^ again, coming 
to tear you away from me." And the affectionate 
girl, falling on her soft bare knees, and suiting 
the action to the word, enclosed the unprotected 
waist of Count Hubert's modest valet within a 
zone of alabaster white, so persuasive, that human 
flesh was rapidly giving way — that is, so persua* 
sive, that words were on the extreme tip of that 
young man's tongue, which it would have required 
many holy masses to atone for and to make void. 

But who comes here, in similar spare raiments? 
Madame Dufour, odds bodikins ! rather less 
graceful, to be sure, and a vast deal less dan- 
gerous to behold than her lightly-clad daughter, 

'^ In the name of peace, my dear Melanie, 
what are you doing here? and what is all this 
noise about ! " asked the worthy matron, in ac- 
cents denoting the greatest alarm : the very per* 
Bonification, indeed, of embodied terror and ma- 
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ternal solicitude. Dick often owned afterwards 
that he could not have helped shedding tears, 
at the sight of so much parental love and anxiety^ 
had it not been for a confounded green-and-scarlet 
kerchiefy which his mother-in-law had whimsically 
tied on her venerable head, to protect it against 
the night-air. It had two singular kind of horns, 
spreading right and left from a centre knot, situated, 
as Dick then related, in a perpendicular line pre- 
cisely over her nose ; a piece of greasy flannel 
dropped, like a brace of blinkers, from under- 
neath the aforesaid kerchief, on each side of her 
brow, wholly covering her ears and partly veiling 
her eyes. 

** Furthermore,*' for the rogue took a delight 
in regaling his laughing audience with the mi« 
nutest detail of Madame Dufour's night-habili- 
ments, on that never-forgotten morning; " fur- 
thermore. Mother Dufour," said he, *' wore a 
tail, yes, a downright tail, a scarlet-and-green 
one too, formed by the ends of that kerchief, 
and long enough to have been gracefully curled, 
on that memorable occasion, like that of a pig, 
by a variety of twistings and turnings of her 
restless head on the pillow." 

At this part of Monsieur Dick's descriptive 
communication to his friends, which, by the way, 
always happened to be a very long affair, he had 
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a posse of singular items to give you, we shall 
prudently stop : you may not care to know the 
rest. 

Monsieur Dufour, satisfied that matters would 
ultimately take a good turn, danger-fraught as 
they were, under the cautious superintendence 
of his excellent wife, notwithstanding her attire, 
seriously urged his young English guest to be 
expeditious, and to come down stairs as soon 
as be could. 



Business must be attended to before all other 
matters; thus, at least, says ' the Premier,' 
whenever his Grace of So-and-so calls in the 
morning to talk of his stud ; thus also say Church, 
Law, and Physic, when honesty, zeal, and vir- 
tuous motives give them the spur; so say 
thrifty, provident, good men, all down the ladder; 
so thought, if he said it not, the busy baker, 
hurrying through the back parlor into his shop, 
which was full of impatient, hungry customers, 
as he very laconically told Monsieur Cuire that 
Dick would soon be with him. 

** Soon ! " repeated the smiling friar to himself: 
^ people of this craft, it strikes me, have strange 
notions of time: by the clock on that mantel- 
piece, Fve been here waiting a long half-hour 
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for Tvhat might have been performed^ without 
being so very nimble, in ten minutes or so." He 
quietly threw his mantle on the back of a chair, 
proceeded to the door, which Monsieur Dufour 
had inadvertently left wide open, and was going 
himself to see this slothful Master Dick, whose 
celerity had been so much extolled, when he dis- 
tinctly heard, greatly to his astonishment, as one 
may suppose, his own name, that of Cuir6, men- 
tioned by female voices not at all complimentary. 

'' A meddlesome old fellow," said M^lanie, 
'' who cannot let young folks love each other, 
without endeavouring to mar their happiness !. • . . 
What can be his reasons for wishing so cruelly 
to separate us ? Fm sure I shall die if you leave 
me, dear, dear Dicky ! " 

" Cuir6 you call him. Master Dick," angrily 
observed Madame Dufour ; '' why, the man's 
heart must be made of leather, the toughest ever 
tanned, not to melt at the sight of two such 
loving things as you are. Pm sure, if a tiger 
was to see you just now, the savage beast would 
keep his claws off." 

And, crying in various keys ; kissing at various 
temperatures, from torrid to temperate ; and sighs, 
some of them, (Dick's, no doubt,) sufficient to 
inflate the sails of a windmill, and to set it going ; 
ensued for a while. 
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ConsideriDg, in the meantime, that Madame 
Dufour's allusion to the compassionate tiger, if 
not an invitation, was certainly a very plausible 
sanction for his intrusion, the benevolent monk, 
bent on removing at once all further apprehensions 
of a lasting separation, had gently and thought- 
fully ascended the flight of stairs. It so happened 
that he reached the landing-place, where they 
had origiually met, just at the very moment that 
the three, united together in one general embrace, 
had fallen to kissing, and crying, and sighing 
again louder than ever; so busy were they in- 
deed, that all the world might have witnessed 
the melodramatic scene, and they none the wiser. 

As to the Franciscan, believe us, he rubbed 
his eyes. Honor bright! he signed himself; he 
stared ; gazed ; wondered. — A living, moving heap 
of white linen, upheld by six white legs, more or 
less exposed ; M^lanie's the whitest, and the pret- 
tiest, of course ; stood upright before him ; and then 
he saw Dick's shaggy, brown pole ; the maiden's 
jet dark ringlets ; Madame Dufour's curly scarlet- 
and-green tail ! Monks and priests see many 
things; have seen things we or you could never 
imagine; yet monk or priest nowhere ever saw 
such a group, in such a spot, and such a dress. 
At last, his powers of perception returning, for 
they had been mystified, the delicate spectator. 
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more clearly distinguishing each object in turn, 
began to think it necessary to retire. The thought 
was an excellent moral one ; monks are forbidden 
to look at white legs; however, before the pre* 
cautionary step could be taken, the heap had 
simultaneously set up a loud shriek, and fallen 
asunder : two parts having instantly vanished, 
the third, slowly retiring, was followed by Mon- 
sieur Cuir6. 

" You are wrong, my good friend," observed 
the ecclesiastic, this time appearing in his mo- 
nastic garb, that he might all the more readily 
obtain the humble and trustful acquiescence of 
his hearer ; *^ you are altogether mistaken, if you 
fancy that I wish, in any way whatever, to in- 
terfere with any well-meant connection, which 
your heart has led you to form in the bosom 

of this respectable family I shall, on the 

contrary, do my best to serve you, during your 
absence. Mademoiselle Dufour, for example, 
amply provided with all the necessary means for 
her journey, shall, whenever you have reached 
England in safety with your master, be sent over 
to you, properly escorted, wherever you please. 
It is my intention, furthermore, to assist Monsieur 
Dufour in disposing of his house and business : 
he is now of an age to require rest ; an adequate 
sum, which I have at my disposal, shall be made 
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over to him, and that, with the proceeds of his 
stock in trade, will enable him to pass the re- 
mainder of his days as a rentier, in comfortable 
ease. Will you now consent to go? Are you 
ready instantly to leave the French capital for 
the coast of Spain ? Count Hubert will overtake 
you there very soon, or meet you on the road/' 

Keen Dick, who had hastily dressed himself, 
was sitting on the side of his bed, which faced the 
door. 

His visitor had taken a chair further down 
within the room, and sat with his back turned 
towards the landing-place. 

Consequently, the young man alone could see 
both Melanie and her mother, watching at their 
own doors, and encouraging him by nods and 
signs at once to consent; Madame Dufour gesti- 
culating to that effect as energetically as the best 
pantomimic that ever breathed : she liked vastly 
the idea of ** passing the remainder of her days 
in comfortable ease." 

" You take me by surprise, holy father," replied 
Dick. " Yet, if you ftrge the necessity of my 
departure, you may depend upon my complying 
with any step, which is likely to aid in the Ubera- 
tion of my dear master. Is he out of that villanous 
Bastille?" 

" Not yet, my son; but, with God*s assistance," 



the monk crossed himself, " he will sooa be set 
free. Here is money to defray your expenses on 
the road ; of course, you will travel as a journey- 
man baker, for safety's sake, until you have passed 
the boundaries of France." 

" I return you many thanks," the young man 
quickly answered, refusing the proffered purse, 
** my good master has amply provided me with 

what, indeed, he may need himself I should 

like very much, through your means, holy sir, to 
put him in possession of at least two-thirds of the 
sum I hold/' 

•* Keep it, keep it, my Son ; your master will 
not need pecuniary supplies until he reaches his 
paternal home: lose no time; dread no future 
harm ;. leave all the rest to heaven and me." . 

Then followed minute instructions regarding the 
line of route to take ; the towns to avoid ; the 
inns to sojourn in. And many besides were also 
the kind cautious, the prudent counsels, the reh- 
gious admonitions, which the impressive friar 
lavished on that giddy brain. The words he used 
were so unctuous, the tone of the holy man's 
voice partook so much of what might be deemed 
sacred harmony, that when he closed his discourse 
by saying — 

" And now, trusting, my son, that you will not 
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forget the honorable engagement, which you have 
contracted with the innocent child you leave here, 
I shall hear you in holy confession, and confer 
upon you my blessing/' the friar found three 
persons kneeling at his feet instead of one. 



A short while after Monsieur Cuire's departure, 
the family of the Dufours met at the breakfast- 
table. M61anie certainly looked a little confused^ 
as she first took her seat by the side of her well* 
beloved Anglais ; her bashfulness soon, however, 
left her in the usual bustle of caf(§-au-lait making, 
tartines cutting, and watching the eggs si la coque, 
lest they should become oeufs durs, by over- 
boiliug. 

** That's a strange gentleman with whom you 
have scraped an acquaintance. Did you not tell 
me that he was a cobbler by trade, and attached 
to the Bastille as something else, which I have 
forgotten ?••.. he now turns out to be a monk, 
well shaven and shorn, a friar in orders gray," 
jocosely remarked the baker, addressing himself 
to Master Dick. 

'' Hist ! don't speak so loud !'' replied the young 
man. '* The gentleman you speak of, besides 
bearing all the honorary titles you confer upon 
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him, may be a brother inquisitor^ or the lieu- 
tenant-general of the police himself, for what I 
know: he appears to be hand and glove with 
every body/' 

^^ He certainly is not one who goes about 

blind-folded or manacled " proceeded the 

master of the house. " Would you beUeve it? 
holding me by one of my button-holes, for a few 
seconds as he went out — ' Monsieur Dufour/ says 
he, * would you like to give up business V * Cer- 
tainly, sir,' says L Then naming my landlord, 
whom he appeared to know, as well as if he were 
his brother, he told me that he would see about 
it all." 

" Indeed !" put in Madame Dufour. ..." And 
yet, no father confessor ever went through the sa* 
crament more like a cur6 than he did ; that Fm 
sure of . • . • And what a sweet paternal benediction 
was that which he gave us! •••• Was'nt it, 
Mflanie?" 

M61anie was just then eating some sops, out of 
her neighbour's tasse a cafi6, whilst that neighbour 
was himself, in a most neighbourly fashion, biting 
at a huge slice of bread and butter, which the fond 
girl was holding to him. '^ Indeed, dear mamma, 
he did," she answered ; " so kindly, so paternally 
did he implore God's mercy on us, that I shall 
fancy myself under Heaven's immediate protection 
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for a very, very long while, I assure you, from this 
blessed day." 

'' He knew the very sums I gave for this house 
and for the goodwill of my predecessor, sacs de 
farine, shop furniture, and all/' observed Mon- 
sieur Dufour, unable to contain his astonishment 
at the singularity of the monk's multiform charac* 
ter and seeming ubiquity. 



When the shades of evening began to veil one 
by one the distant objects, seen from the road on 
which Count Hubert's valet was travelling, towards 
the close of that self-same day, the solitary young 

man was already far advanced on his way to . 

The honest baker, on returning to his young friend 
the money which he had received from him, on the 
night of his expedition against Louis Mandrin, 
gave him a trustworthy pair of pistols, and a 
knotted bludgeon, " which my own father," he 
said, '' cut himself, some sixty years ago, in the 
forSt de Bondy. A good companion, I warrant 
you ; it has seen some service." 

Melanie, retiring to rest that night, could not 
sleep for weeping. 

Madame Dufour, somehow or other, no doubt 
it was from abstraction, put her green and scarlet 
tail before instead of behind her head, when she 
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tied her kerchief, and she forgot her flannel 
blinkers. 

Oh! Dufour! you will ask us what he did? 
Why, the good old fellow, pr6occupe, and, point 
du tout si la chose, slack-baked one-half of his 
loaves and over-baked the other; his customers, 
too, the next morning found their petits pains and 
flCites, almost wholly made of pulverized bones and 
potato-meal instead of flour. 
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CHAPTER XVI, 

A bishop and his palace, in 1700, etc. — ^Pomp and parade, as neces* 
saiy to high church dignitaries, as to kings and princes — Great 
recommendations in fnYor of dress — ^Beauty seen to the best 
advantage and vice versa — ^New light respecting sacerdotal gar- 
ments and church decorations — Stanley de Cranfnrd^s reception 
at the archbishop's — Little monologue wherein an English 
officer ezpressesgreat surprise and impatience — Stanley reflecting 
on his way to the oratory — Description of a prelate^ private 
altar and confessional — ^Person whom Stanley unexpectedly finds 
kneeling in that oratoiy^His impressive address and suppli- 
cation — The holy fother's instructions touching Gertrude de 
Craufurd, no longer now Madame Bonamie's fiister-child— A 
penitent sinner's self accusation and his remorse — ^Agony. 

Thb interior of episcopal palaces was in those 
days very much the same as it is in our present 
era, that is, as it regards magnificence^ displayed 
in sumptuous galleries, state rooms, spacious refec- 
torieSy well-stocked hbraries, in short, every luxury 
which is likely to contribute towards the intellec- 
tual and temporal enjoyment of a life of compara- 
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tive ease. We nevertheless would have you to 
understand that, although bishops have cumbered 
this earth with their gorgeous and useless presence ; 
sometimes too, with their odious, mischievous pas- 
sage^ through the higher regions of society ; male- 
volent, sensual Cauchon, to wit, in the fifteenth 
century; bishops' duties are seldom^ now, to be 
looked upon as sinecures ; especially when^ truly 
devout and philanthropic, our prelates make up 
their minds to acquit themselves conscientiously 
of the awfully responsible duties which devolve 
upon them ; and they generally do ! With regard 
to the pomp and parade observable in the mansions 
of the hierarchy, of no matter what country ; foolish, 
invidious men^ who cavil at such a state of things, 
look round. . . . and you will perceive that nothing on 
this terrestrial globe assumes any degree of weight 
and influence, but inasmuch as it is more or less 
bedizened with outward semblances of might and 
majesty. Every thing, as well as every body, is 
dressed up in this civihzed world : gold, valuable 
as it is, undei^oes its dressing up, by being chased 
and polished; diamonds, the purest, are dressed up 
by the lapidary's art ; princes, those even who have 
deservedly merited the love and admiration of their 
subjects, neglect not the necessary haloes of courts 
and retinues, a royal dressing up, without which 
all their great qualities and virtues would infalli* 

VOL. II. o 
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biy sink into comparative, useless insignificancy. 
Dress ! why, just attend at one of Her Majesty's 
levees or balls^ you'll see then what dress does for 
the fairest of the land. Like a lovely rose-par- 
terre, the half-blown buds vying with the full- 
blown, whereon the caressing sun of June spreads 
his adorning circumambient glory of tinted, varie- 
gated sheen ; his balmy zephyrs, encircling them 
with sweet fragrance ; like such a parterre, is the 
patrician beauty of England, on such occasions, 
compared with beauty in rags ; beauty wallowii^ 
at hovel doors ; beauty without taste, talent» or 
grace. Down to the tinker, the wonderful effects 
of dress are perceptible : they are indeed ! where's 
the beggar, for example, who would make room, 
on Sundays, for a mender of kettles and pans, 
were he not dressed like any other respectable 
body? 

Open the sacred book^-you will read there that 
our Saviour turned out of the temple the money- 
changers and every other trader; you will not find 
that he stripped the high priests and the elders of 
their sacerdotal ornaments; or that he removed 
fi*om the altar-piece any of its consecrated insignia 
of holiness. 

No sooner was the archbishop's carriage descried 
fi^m the palace windows, than a retinue of laquais 
in gorgeous liveries appeared under the portico. 
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Stanley de Craufurd found himself, not only expected, 
but received with marked deference : a seneschal, 
obsequiously bowing, heralded the way; officers 
of the household, drawn up on each side of the 
entrance hall, bent low with ceremonious humility. 

" To His Grace the Archbishop's oratory !** 

A submissive token of acquiescence from the 
seneschal followed this injunction. 

He who had peremptorily uttered that injunc- 
tion was a stem-looking individual, just arrived, 
who instantly disappeared through folding doors, 
which opened into the right wing of the vast edifice. 

Stanley; "Guillaume Berthioli," the only name, 
we beg the reader to recollect, by which our young 
acquaintance was known, during his expedition to 
Paris, and until he reached again the shores of 
Albion, thoughtfully followed the pompous official 
who led the way. He could not recover from the 
surprise, which his unexpected removal from the 
Chatelet had very naturally occasioned. 

" What will this singular adventure lead to ? " 
he muttered to himself. '* These people are most 
assuredly taking me for some great personage in 
disguise, whom their lord, the Archbishop, has 
commissioned them to look for, and to bring to 
him without delay. Let me see? Perhaps th^ 
name which I have assumed, without sufficient 
reflection, has produced this error. . . . Berthioli ; 
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there is no dacal femily of that name ; no cardinal 
so called : once I certainly knew somewhere a very 
clever fellow whose songs on the guitar, coapled 
with his instrumental execution, excited great 
applause, but he would not be sent for in this 
deferential manner. No, there's some most unac- 
countable mystery mixed up in this singular, pro- 
voking adventure of mine ; and all this time I am 
perhaps missing an excellent opportunity of obtain- 
ing possession of that dear girl, for whom I have 
expressly undertaken this confounded play at hide- 
and-seek, under the disagreeble mask of an Italian 
traveller, ..." 

^^ And now where is that bowing and scraping 
fellow taking me to ?** he continued, after musing 
for a few seconds. '' What have I to do with the 
Archbishop of Paris, I should like to know, or with 
any, indeed, of the prelates of this great city; 
I who am simply come to carry back a long re- 
gretted daughter to her fond and almost heart- 
broken father." Observing an escutcheon over a 
door-way, '^ Strange coincidence this, however. 
A part of our family coat of arms appears quar- 
tered on that shield." 

*^ Sir, will you be pleased to walk in,'' said in 
the humblest accents possible the liveried individual 
who had preceded him. ** This is the oratory to 
which I had to escort you." 
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An ecclesiafttiCy devoutly absorbed in holy medi- 
tationsy was kneeling before a golden crucifix sus- 
pended in the centre of an alcovci where two fra- 
grant wax tapers diffused an uncertain fitful light. 
On each side of the small altar^ which formed the 
principal object in the recess^ was seen, half opened, 
a beautifully carved confessional of dark wood, 
cunningly wrought with graceful arabesques and mo- 
saic devices of the whitest ivory. The closet seemed 
to have no connection whatever with the outward 
light of day; for no windows could be seen. 
Several chairs^ softly cushioned and tastefully 
framed^ were carefully set in uniform rows on the 
carpeted floor : one of those chairs contained an 
article of dress which^ to the young observers eyes, 
bore the form of a cloak. 

You will kindly excuse him, reader, we are sure 
of it, be you ever so rigid an observer of religious 
duties, if, considering his great anxiety to return 
with his charge to his awaiting grandsire, you find 
the adventurous youth so impatient, that he can- 
not refrain from hemming and coughing several 
times aloud in that oratory, with a view to apprise 
the unconscious monk,, so profoundly buried in 
prayer, that some one is waiting to hold intercourse 
with his reverence. 

The stratagem, whether excusable or not, had 
its desired efiect ; for the holy father, called back 
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to the realities of life^ slowly rose from his prostrate 
attitude ; paid with deep humility his homage to 
the sacred effigy before him, and turned round. 

'' Monsieur Cuire ! ** suddenly cried from an 
involuntary effect of incontroUable surprise the 
rivettedy fascinated young man. 

** The very man himself. Master Stanley ; one 
whom you may Uve to know better, and to love 
and respect all the more, for so knowing him ; 
which may God in his mercy grant !" pointing to 
a chair nearer to the spot where he stood.. .« 
'^ Will you oblige me by a short conference on 
matters, which it very materially concerns you to 
hear?" 

Stanley respectfully complied. 

" Events, my son," said the holy man, as soon 
as they were seated, '* have of late busily crowded 
on me : we aro in all things ; this, the Holy 
Writings forcibly impress on our minds, through- 
out their inspired contents, the servants of an 
Almighty will, which it is more than perilous to 
contravene. Yet, concomitant with that supreme 
law, the will of God ! we, his subordinate 
creatures, have been permitted to exercise a free 
agency of our own, which, more especially with 
regard to the reciprocal affairs of public and 
private life, daily, hourly, nay, every moment of 
our existence, in act, thought or speech, exposes 
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US to present as well as to future retribution. My 
path, rugged and hard to toil through though it 
may be, has been traced out^ irrevocably, for all 
my future steps: under divine influence, my 
earnest hope is that I may worthily complete to the 
end my forthcoming career." 

The friar rose, knelt at the altar for a few 
seconds, then returned to his seat. 

*^ Stanley de Craufurd, of Wallingford Keep, 
grandson to Sir Hugh de Craufurd, the unhappy 
father of late Eug6nie Bonamie, now the Lady 
Gertrude, whom thou art sojourning here to con- 
vey back to the dwelling of her sire, I know 
thee well : thy principles are good ; thy religious 
education sound — Heaven be praised! that is why 
I have thus addressed thee." 

No language could depict the look of boundless 
amazement, the unutterable surprise, expressed in 
that youthful, enei^etic listener's excited coun- 
tenance : some supernatural voice, it appeared to 
him, was apostrophising him, through that mys- 
terious speaker, from the grave. 

^' This day shalt thou receive the object of thy 
care : Gertrude de Craufurd, one as dear to me, 
forget it not, my son ! as she may be to Sir Hugh, 
and will become to thee, shall, before sun-set, be 
placed under thy protection, instantly to depart. 
All the necessary preparations have ere now been 
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taken ; thoult find thy luggage in the chaise de 
poste which shall be sent for thee : no impediment 
therefore will arise to bar your way ; this paper, 
which thou'lt be ever ready to produce, will, at all 
times, sweep ofi* whatever obstacles might per- 
chance befall you. 

" As nephew and aunt ; thy name, still preserv- 
ing as Berthioli; you both must speed on: Eugenie, 
must thy fair charge also be called, until you land 
on the British shores." 

The young man having received the paper from 
the monky and having hurriedly glanced over it, 
appeared to wait for an opportunity to be heard. 

*' Speak, Stanley ; seem not thus in dread of 
thy father : thou lookest terror-stricken/' affec- 
tionately urged the anchorite, at the same time 
taking within both his own the cold hand of his 
agitated hearer. '' Speak; thou'lt find me ready 
to answer thee ; be thy request what it may." 

" Your name, holy sir, I find amongst other 
signatures on this document, is subscribed as 
Cuir6 ; is it as such that I am to mention you to 
Sir Hugh de Craufurd, as his daughter's bene- 
factor, and my own best friend ? " 

** As such, my son, for private reasons, which 
you will kindly not press upon me to reveal on 
this occasion, you will be pleased to introduce me 
to your grandfather. It may not be long before I 
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am known under another name. ... yet circum- 
stances, unexpectedly taking place, in which 
you are deeply concerned, may for ever forbid 
that name to be told. . . . Art thou happy, de 
Craufurd ?....'* 

" As happy, sir, as a fortunate, prosperous 
orphan can be, who knows not whether some day 
or other, the slurring mouth of slander will or will 
not brand him with reproach, perhaps but too 
well founded, of foul consanguinity on the ma- 
ternal side.'* 

The Franciscan, rising from his chair, and 
pressing his left hand against his heart, as one 
whom some sharp weapon has suddenly wounded 
in the side, proudly replied, proudly for one of 
his order : " Your mother, young sir, was a lady 
by birth, equal in parentage to any of the haugh- 
tiest in the land. You were her pride; indeed, 
you were the joy and pride of both your fond 
parents, for a happy, though very short period 
of their existence ; would that your then contented 
father had never again thought fit to seek inor- 
dinate excitement away from his home ! " 

" My father ! . . . . tell me, holy stranger, hast 
thou known him? Dost thou know where fate 
and his adventurous spirit have driven him ? " 

•' Thy father lives ! but contain thine over 
boiling impatience, my son; to thee and thine 

o 3 
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he must^ for a while, remain as one that is 
dead/'. . . . 

" And so, my dear mother died of grief ? '* in- 
quiringly said young de Craofurd, who had been 
for a few moments deeply bnried in thought. 

** She died of grief, my son; broken-hearted 
and, alas ! most cruelly used. . . . Heed not 
these regretful tears to her memory, young man ; 
a recluse though I am, I cannot command the 
bursting memories of my heart ... we were great 
friends." 

*' And, subsequently to that sad event, you, per- 
haps, became acquainted with good Mrs. Snob- 
gold?. ; . . '' asked Stanley with equal earnestness. 

'^ No such person have I ever known to my 
belief. . . . May I ask what relationship that lady 
claims with thy father, or with thee, my son ? '' 

^' She was the best friend I had during my 
youthful years ; an affectionate benefactress to me, 
in the fullest sense of those words, until I met 
with Sir Hugh de Craufurd, than whom my own 
father could not be more truly devoted.'' 

'^ Good heavens ! '' cried the monk, in the 
greatest perturbation of mind ever witnessed by 
his wondering companion. . . . 'Mt cannot be. . . . 
the chastisement would, O my God ! be severe 
indeed, be beyond human faculties to endure. . . . 
Thy benefactress, my son, didst thou say ? . . . . " 
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" I have never known any other, good 
father/' Stanley replied. 

The friar knelt where he was — " Great Judge ; 
impartial Awarder of dooms commensurate with 
the guilt of sublunary beings ! " he cried, and his 
voice resembled that of one slowly awaking from 
a death-like trance, and addressing the living from 
the depths of his sepulchre. " Thy will be done ! " 

Both signed themselves, in token of respectful 
submission to the sacred words. 

'' That innocent child too ! she also has fallen 
a sacrifice to the falsehoods, the villanies, the 
dreadful crime of that unparalleled monster of 
heartlessness and ingratitude ! • '^ 

" Stanley de Craufurd ! . . . > My son .... my ! 
.... son !. . . . Thy father. . . . is. . . . dead !...." 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

Truths not nifficieiitly weighed by most of us — Deceptions carried 
too far^Mysterions doors in the Hall of l^hs — Poor Eugenie! 
—Severe ordeal devised by a Franciscan friar — Reformed rakes, 
over-suspicious in their declining years ~Reco very and conse- 
quent sufferings — A meeting! aye, a meeting such as lovers 
alone can well appreciate — The best armour which virtue can 
don to meet temptation, unscathed — ^Madame de Belcor's secret 
commission — Extraordinary notions of an abb6— Surprising ad- 
vantages which arise from acting ill — Singular interpretation put 
on Eve's transgression in the garden of Eden — Secondly and 
thirdly, more startling still — A couple of hot pages, full of love 
confessions; declarations of constancy ; proofs. . • .yes* proofs of 
devoted attachment. 

As the Stormiest of the ocean billowsy madly 
sweeping towards the shore, find themselves com- 
pelled humbly to lower their menacing foamy 
crests under that irresistible law, which said of 
old " no farther shalt thou go ! " so doth sorrow, 
the severest, the bitterest ever felt, yield, obedient, 
to the still but mighty voice which tells it to 
cease. Woe bows down the proud man ; slowly 
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prostrates, or abruptly hurls the elated souls of 
the mighty, the prosperous, and the strong, even 
below the level of the poorest and the most sorely 
tried ; then, either the work of amendment is ac- 
complished, or death puts an end to sufferings, 
which have proved abortive, and too great for the 
flesh any longer to bear. There is mercy, unob- 
servable, inscrutable, but ever present mercy, in all 
the ills we have to endure. 

Scarcely audible was the noise occasioned by 
two of those iron doors, in that frightful waiting 
hall, when they were simultaneously opened by 
two anxious persons, wordless with dread, and 
ghastly looking from excessive fears, as they en- 
tered to seek poor, inanimate Gertrude, lying 
under that horrid picture frame with its stem, 
implaca})le canvas, seeming to say : ^' avaunt ! 
intruding maid ! the pointed stake, hot from the 
furnace, is waiting : it shall not be robbed of its 
prey ! " 

There she lay : beautiful, none the less so for 
being pale and statue-like ; a model of Canovian 
mould, in part concealed from mortal eyes, through 
benign motives in the prudent statuary's mind. 

The first who reached the maiden's side was 
the Bastille cobbler ; dressed as usual ; the same 
Monsieur Cuire, in short, who had left, as you 
may remember, the poor, unsuspecting girl in that 
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fatal room to wait his return. The lamp had 
ceased to bum. . . . the note from the governor, 
purposely left there^ still within her grasp; and 
one hand, the left, had not ceased convulsively to 
press her heart. 

No firiar, from any brotherhood on this earth, 
ever betrayed more affection for a gentle sinner, 
than did that friar for that child, when he began 
to fear that she was dead. And now we'll tell 
you, pretty reader; it's only to the pretty, the 
good, or superlatively amiable of the sesr, that we 
consent to confide our important secrets. The 
whole of the transmigration ditties, warbled to the 
prisoner count up-stairs, as well as every item of 
the torture-tragedy, performed below, were cun- 
ningly devised ordeals, by which the monk had 
thought it necessary to try his lovely friend, and 
her ardent lover. 

Cuire had, by mere accident, discovered in one 
of his rounds through the prison galleries, cut out 
of the masonry of some of its thicker walls, that 
young d'Harecourt was, not absolutely a believer 
in metempsychosis, but one who felt a certain 
penchant to credit several interesting portions of 
the doctrine. Now, it so chanced, that suspicious 
as all ci-devant scapegraces most infiJUbly be- 
come in after-life, the Franciscan friar doubted 
whether Count Hubert, who had loved, perhaps 
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from the tempting novelty of the thing, a washer- 
woman's daughter, would continue to love so sin- 
cerely and purely the same person^ transformed 
into a titled and wealthy young heiress of his own 
native land. You know what effect the trial pro- 
duced; how you left the sweet young count, 
perched upon his table in the dark, al fresco, 
lovingly cooing his response to that bird that was, 
that lamb so gentle, that maid so lowly, and last, 
that lady born so fair and so bright. 

With regard to Gertrude, the holy father's soli- 
citude was still greater : in this place a wee bit of 
a secret must, yet awhile, be withheld from you. 
We shall nevertheless inform you that, fearing 
least the young child, having suddenly grown into 
Tast importance, by being told that her father was 
a baronet,, and that her ancestral sires had been, 
one and all, pre-eminent amongst the noblest and 
the wealthiest in the British dominions, should, 
upon second thought, consider herself a prize too 
great to be thrown away upon a stranger, whose 
patrician origin was, at best, known only to her, 
through his own and his valet's reports ; we'JI not 
scruple to inform you that Monsieur Cuir6, alias 
you know what, devout as he was, and strictly 
observant of his religious duties, had penned him- 
self that note ; had sent that chattering servant 
in; had mimicked groans <; had finally croaked 
out that order for impalement. No one had in 
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reality been pinched with red-hot pliers ; no howl- 
ing, screeching victim had had his cracking bones 
wrenched out of their reeking sockets ! Consider 
then how painful the feelings must have been, 
which that good man experienced, on finding his 
dearly beloved young friend, to all outward ap- 
pearance, dead. 

Fortunately for him none was present but la 
Senora Belcor, his prot6g6e ; and she knew full 
well why sweet Gertrude was so dear to that 
Franciscan; why also, he had thought it his 
bounden duty to put the lovely child to that awful 
test. 

They both emulously chafed her temples ; this 
one, slightly loosening her dress ; that one, rub- 
bing the palms of her icy cold hands. Pungent 
scents were next, in utter despair, and almost 
hopelessly, placed under her motionless nostrils, 
for her to inhale : this latter means of restoration 
suddenly produced welcome signs of returning life: 
Gertrude de Craufurd unveiled her dark and beau- 
tiful eyes ; looked round, and, O picture of terror 
too excessive, too love-fraught to describe !— 

'' Hubert ! oh ! my own, my dearest Hubert ! 
they have cruelly murdered my love," she cried, 
and again she must have fallen senseless on the 
floor, had not Madame de Belcor received the 
fainting dear creature in her arms. This second 
time» however, her swoon being merely the natural 
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effect of sorrowful reviving consciousness^ did not 
last very long. 

'' Oh ! bear me to my lost Hubert's side/' she 
mournfully murmured ; ^* let me, once more, I 
implore you, look upon his noble, manly brow. . . . 
But.... who are you.... ?.... Woman! hast 
thou too dipped thy murderous hands in my sweet 
Hubert's gore ?".... 

The monk, overjoyed, abruptly left the room. 

'• Count Hubert lives, dearest child," kindly said 
la Senora, " recover yourself, sweetest; it is but 
a dream." 

" A dream !. . . . Nothing but a dream ! " in- 
credulously repeated the maid, fixing a long 
interrogative gaze on her smiling companion's 
face; this latter, purposely assuming a cheer- 
fulness she could not feel. 

An opportune moment had been seized by her 
friend carefully to readjust Gertrude's disordered 
dress. 

** It cannot be !. • • • No dream could assume so 
palpably the semblance of reality. Madame. . . . 
deceive me no longer. ... it is all in vain. . . . these 
ears of mine, believe me, never were deceivers. . . . 
I heard, I plainly heard ; aye. ... I hear it still 
.... his last shriek of agony .... Hu .... bert ! 
It is. ... it ... is my own dearest Hubert ..." 

And Gertrude sprang fondly, gratefully to meet 
the happiest of men. 
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Madame de Beloor, obedient to a sign from the 
retiring friar, followed him out and pulled back 
the picture frame. 

" Honor, transmitted to their offspring by an 
unsullied line of noble ancestry, is the best safe- 
guard on which we can rely for the protection of 
virtue ; " said the monk with impressive dignity 
to the lady by his side, as he withdrew on his 
way to a remoter part of the fortress. " Be very 
careful respecting the various instructions which I 
have given you, my friend ; at six you'll send to 
the episcopal palace; at seven, they must be 
parted ; introduce them publicly as I have already 
directed, the aunt to her nephew; and, away. ..." 
A cloud of painful thought seemed in an in- 
stant to darken the speaker's brow; he drew 
from his breast a sealed packet: ** Give this 
paper to Guillaume Berthioli, just as they are 
both bidding you farewell at the prison gate. . . . *' 
Not a word more escaped him, but frir down the 
dark gallery Madame de Belcor, herself sorely 
distressed, could distinguish the uncontrollable 
bursts of deep-seated regret and self-upbraidings« 



A learned abb6, with whom we happened one 
evening to become acquainted, at a friend's soir^ 
litt6raire; it is a great pity, by-the-bye, that 
soirees dansantes and soirees musicales now mo- 
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Qopolize so arrogantly a reflecting period of 
the day, which was formerly so profitably oc- 
cupied ! — a learned abb6, conversing with us 
respecting an infinite number of established 
tenets in his own particular creed, alighted at 
last on that singular belief, upheld by Roman 
Catholics, 'that evil may be done for the fur- 
therance of good/ 

Being at that time closely engaged in the 
arrangement of various parts of this narrative, 
we adroitly, that is, we thought so, all authors 
do, brought the subject under particular notice. 

We, therefore, as knowing people usually 
manage it, whatever their own private opinions 
may be, determinately opposed him; indeed, we 
delivered a splendid tirade, worthy of being 
transmitted to the remotest posterity, against 
what we termed, a most unsafe, and, at the 
best, decidedly paradoxical doctrine, replete with 
germs of the most lamentable mischiefs. 

" Comment ! mon cher monsieur, ^ replied 
our antagonist, very politely, in French, for 
he was a native of France ; ** Comment ! mon- 
sieur ; " but we shall attempt to give you thia ad- 
mirable rejoinder in English, trusting to a slight 
degree of proficiency, which we have attained 
in the scientific dialect of la belle Lut^ce. 

" What ! my dear sir, you cannot perceive the 
necessity of, now and then, departing from the 
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prescribed path of moral, aye, verily, of reli- 
gious duties, even to produce immeasurable be- 
nefit, perhaps to the whole of mankind ? 

'^ Innumerable advantages to private indivi- 
duals, as well as to whole communities, and 
to entire nations, have sprung from evil acts, 
so considered at least, intentionally performed 
by good men, in direct opposition to the laws 
of justice and religion. With the exception 
of a few odious crimes, which every rational 
man may clearly perceive could never be ad- 
mitted as belonging to the category of crimi- 
nal offences, which I maintain to be some- 
times praiseworthy; all other transgressions 
may be sanctified by the motives which sug- 
gested them." 

** Good heavens ! monsieur I'abb^ ! can you 
conscientiously find it in your heart to uphold 
such a strange principle as this ?"•••• we could 
not refrain from asking. 

** I do not merely uphold this ex cathedrS. 
dogma, my friend, for the love of eccentricity, 
as many do; I firmly believe in the fact. Now, 
listen to what I look upon as incontrovertible 
data; for they are those on which I exclusively 
build the superstructure of this most irrefragable 
philosophical thesis : — 

** Good examples, first, do me the favor of 
acknowledging, are worthy of our imitation ? " 
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We replied, of course^ that we did acknowledge 
it, without any kind of restriction. 

^' Primo then: to proceed methodically, I shall 
adduce my introductory proof, by calling your 
attention to that part of Genesis, which refers 
to the permitted temptation of Eve by the enemy 
of mankind, under the form of a serpent. You 
must also profoundly investigate, as far as our 
circumscribed mental faculties will enable you to 
do, the predestinate motive which preordained 
that a tree should grow in EdeYi, whereon would 
be the primeval seed of all the subsequent tribu* 
lations suffered by man, to all eternity. . . . The 
good here produced, to my mind, has been self- 
evident to this day ; the progeny of Adam, being 
deprived of what we term impeccability, that is, 
being incessantly tempted, and entirely abandoned 
to their own free agency, it followed that a fair 
separation could be effected, by human beings 
themselves, whereby the virtuous could be sorted 
from out the sinful and the guilty, without the 
slightest chance of an error. Keep, for a single 
century to wit, temptation out of our way, my 
friend, and such men as Judas Iscariot would 
never turn traitors ; we should have no successors 
to those two thieves who were crucified; mur- 
derers would not exist; we should all, in short, 
be universally but problematically good. 

" Secondo. — Repair with me to Mount Ararat." 
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In this place, mistaking the learaed abba's 
meaning, (no doubt from our ivant of conversa- 
tional practice in the language,) and conceiving, 
besides, that Mount Ararat, with which we were 
not in the least £etmiliar, might be in the neigh- 
bourhood of the French capital, we seriously pre- 
pared to sally forth; but, fortunately for us, 
perceiving our mistake, before it was too late, we 
kept our seat and listened on. 

** See with the eyes of erudite scrutiny," our 
friend proceeded,*'^ that vast sheet of all-sub- 
merging waters, on the dark surface of which 
whole populations move on, move on, like huge 
floating islands of animal flesh . « . . Behold there 
an undeniable example of wholesale destruction, 
• . • . foreknown and foredoomed. . . . Regeneration; 
transmigration perhaps; the merciful ends of such 
a stupendous universal suspension of life. 

^' Had it not been for the Deluge, subsequent 
generations, increasing in wickedness and crime, 
had, as in the frightful cases of Sodom and 
Gomorrah, inevitably been found with not one man 
guiltless on the wide earth. Mind you, there is a 
vast difference, in my opinion, between being 
guilty and being sinful : we all have transgressed. 

** Tertio, — Beautiful, edifying precedent, in 
which I gratefully witness a whole kingdom, per- 
petrating murder in the open face of day ; none 
objecting to the cruel deed, but a few poor wan- 
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derers, whose only title to public attention was sin- 
cere attachment to their crucified Master ! • . . . '' 

" Stop, Monsieur TAbbfe ; you surely are for- 
getting the sacred character of your mission," we 
cried, stupefied .... astounded .... frightened. 

" I forget no such thing, sir writer," he placidly 
rejoined, with a benignant smile on his lips, which 
we could not help admiring, so full of internal 
happy conviction it seemed. '^ The commission 
of that murder was both beautiful and edifying, 
I fearlessly repeat it, inasmuch as myriads of lost 
souls have been saved from everlasting ruin 
through its necessary completion." 

We shall not startle our readers any more with 
the remainder of this extravagant sophist's extra- 
ordinary data, for we perceive that quite enough 
has been said, to account for our Franciscan monk's 
private motives, during the execution of his seem- 
ingly cruel * Trials of Love.' 



" So, dearest Gertrude, you still love me," 
looked, for he said it not, fond beatified Hubert, 
as he pressed to his adoring heart the treasure 
which compassionate fortune seemed, at last, to 
have sympathizingly deposited there. '^ But, my 
own sweet girl," this he spoke aloud, for they 
were by this time alone, still locked in each other's 
arms ; ** it may be yet the mere imagining of my 
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too confident hope : Eugenie certainly did confess 
as mnch ; but Gertrade's own dear lips have not 
yet greeted my longing ears with sounds so trans- 
porting ....*' 

^^ I, then, Gertrude de Craufurd, a thousand- 
fold more even than Eugenie, love thee with all the 
worshipping faculties of my soul, which is thine 
forever!'' beamed forth from bentath two sable 
lashes, long and profuse as they were, unable 
longer to veil her modest warmth, that devoted 
girl, who could not speak otherwise what she felt. 

'^ There is sometimes in a single look, more 
** especially a look, innocently but lovingly cast 
^' by an iugenuous maiden, more affection, more 
^^ rapture, more bliss-conferring revelation, than 
'^ folios of written love could convey, than days, 
" nay, years of spoken words could tell." — .Er- 
tracted from Socrates; before his connvhial inti* 
macy with Xantippe. 

And those two happy mortals, sitting by each 
other, within the walls of a gloomy, blood-stained, 
horrid dungeon, poured into each other's heart a 
torrent of love, which one could hardly have 
expected to hear at the gates of Allah's Paradise. 
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